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from my daily Occupation, on correcting 


, 


Improvement of young Perſons. Teach-- 


ing the Greek and Roman Claſſics has con- 
ſtituted the. principal Employment ane 


the principal Felicity of my Life, and 1 
look through a Series of Twenty Years. 


with exalted Pleaſure and Gratitude, in 
which I have done ſome Service to 2 ol 


Country, in inſtructing Youth in the 
Species of Erudition, teaching them to 


underſtand and reliſh the immortal Pro- 


ductions of Greece and Rome, and by theſe. 
Standards of literary Excellence, forming 
them to Purity of Diction, Elegance of 
_ Taſte, and Solidity of Judgment. This 
is the ſole Department in which, as an 
InSTRUCTOR, I have done good, or in- 
- deed can conſcientiouſly ſerve. Mankind. 


K W My | 


Tre imp uiaro ine era! 
Satisfaction, that I have expended thoſe 
Hours, which I have been able to redeem. 


and enlarging a Work, which will emi- 
nently contribute to the Amuſement and 
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1 Profeſſion as well as Inclination pow- « ' 
erfully induce me to rejoice in every Thing 
that . the Path of Inſtruction, in 
every Book that illuſtrates the Greet and 
Roman Claſſics, and exhibits to the World 
the Lives, Characters, and Compoſitions: 
of thoſe incomparable Writers. The fol- 
lowing Work, therefore, being excellently 
calculated for the Amuſement and Inftruc- 
tion of Youth, whether in private Families,, 
or in our Schools, Academies, and Uni- 
verſities, I thought I ſhould deſerve well 
of Parents, Preceptors, and Tutors, if 1 
devoted ſome of my vacant Hours to aug- 
ment and improve it. I have not indili- 
ntly reviſed the Whole, added in every 
15 ſeveral Particulars, corrected many 
Miſtakes in Names, Places, and Facts, and 
have written four entire new Lives. At the 
End of every Article I have added a Liſt 
of the beſt Editions of each Claſſic Author, 
much more complete and accurate than 
any before publiſhed, I have only to add, 
that the Study and Pains I have employed 
on theſe Two Volumes, will be amply re- 
compenſed, if they in any Reſpect conduce 
to delight and inſtruct young Perſons, and 
prove inſtrumental in endowing their Minds 
with Knowledge and Virtue. e 
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E Gebel, or the Nel ra- 


| executed with Judgment and Accuracy, 
can never be diſputed by ſuch as profeſs any 
Regard for Claſſical Learning, or for thoſe 


52 tranſmitted to us, with Renown, through 


venerable Founders of it. The mere Peruſal 
and Grammalical Knowledge of theſe Writers 
muſt be jejune and unaſfelting, unleſs you are 


_ Charatters, their Lives, their Hiſtories, their 


in which they lived, the Figure they bave 
made in the Republic of Lens, and the Sen- 
 timents and Fudgment of the Learned in all 
' Ages on their Compoſitions. - Theſe, and many 
other Circumſtances, are ſo neceſſary to be 
known by a young Student, who begins to 
tread upon Claſſic Ground, in order to con- 


the Courſe of his Studies, that without theſe 
A 2 Helps, 


** 


ther, of a Work of this Nature, if 


G ama * — Re 
_ 2 Is 
n — 


mighty and celebrated Names, which baue 


ſo many revolving Ages, as the great and 


in ſome Meaſure made acquainted with their 


ſeveral Beauties and Imperfettions, the Times 


' duft him with Delight and Improvement tbr“ 


"$4 = 


iv PREFACE. 

Helps, be muſt walk with Dubiouſneſs and 
Diffidence, muſt be led aftray by falſe Lights, 
and be deprived of many wonderful and agree- 

able Diſcoveries, which a Collection of this 
Species muſt undoubtedly bold out to bim. 


I would have it underſtood that theſe Vo- 
lumes are chiefly deſigned for the Uſe and In- 
ſtruction of younger Scholars, though per- 
haps they may be of reg Benefit to thoſe Gen- 
tlemen, who have for ſome Years neglected the 
Advantages of their Education, and are de- 
firous of reſuming thoſe pleaſant and uſeful 
Studies, in which they formerly made a Pro- 
greſs at the Schools or Univerſities. Every 
Thing contained in them is ſubmitted, with 
great Deference, to ihe moſt eminent Maſters 
of Claſſical Literature, who will find no 
greater Faults, than ] bope will be atoned by 
the Diligence they will ſee I have employed in 
collecting proper Materials, and the Care I 
have taken to diſpoſe them in a clear and uſe- 
ful Method. In ſhort, I preſume I bave in 
this Defign not unſucceſsfully accompliſhed 
what the Title promiſes, and therefore ſhall 
not plead want of Time or Abilities, the poor 
and vulgar Refuge of little Authors; fince 
thoſe muſt be muſerable Excuſes for a Man's 
Writing but indifferently, which are ſtron 

 . Reaſons why be ſhould not have written at al. 


Jam 


"MR EFAIQOE | | nt 
I am not aware of any material Objection 
that can be offered againſt the Method I have 
obſerved in the Arrangement of this Work, 
though it intirely differs from the Scheme that 
has been followed by thoſe who have preceded 


me. The Lives of the Grecian Poets have 


been written many Years ago by a very learned 
Perſon, and lately, at à great Diſtance in- 
deed, bave appeared the Lives of the Roman 
Poets, attended with Remarks and Criticiſms. 
But theſe Writers ſeem to have ſtudied more 
to diſplay their own Accompliſhments, and a 
finiſter Aﬀettation of their own Skill, than to 
inform the young Student who wants Help; 
they entertain you with their own Obſtrua- 
tions, and reſt wholly upon them, without 
vouchſaving to call to their Aid the Judgment. 
and Sentiments of the many Learned who went 
before them, and who bave acquired Immor- 
tality by their laborious Commentaries,. and 
Diſquifitions; they overwhelm you with p 

ous and long Quotations, that cover abave half 
their Pages. Befides the Circumſtance of their 
Thoughts hing vague, and ſcattered, and un- 
connected, they are generally dull and tedious, 
and therefore trouble and perples Yau in the 
Peruſal of them : This Fault I baue care- 


fully endeavoured to avoid; the Lives, and 


2 Incidents that relate to the Greek 
and Roman Claſſics, will be found in a nar- 
row and conciſe View, and the Opinion of the 


beſt 
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vi PREFACE. 

beſt Critics upon their Writings is a terwards 
exhibited in a regular Order: With great 
Diffidence I hazard any Thing of my own 


Judgment, which might appear vain, forward, 


and perhaps impertinent, among a Number of 
ſuch great and undiſputed Authorities, 


- THIS Work muſt be confeſſed to poſſeſs 
another Advantage ſuperior to any Thing that 
bas been yet publiſhed, by the Addition of a 
whole Volume, containing the Lives and 
Characters of the Greek and Roman Hiſto- 
rians, and Biographers; which I am confi- 
dent that no Man will ſay, were ever yet col- 


lefted together to any Purpoſe in the Engliſh | 


Language. 


. I believe Tam the firſt-who compiled a Wark 


-of this Nature, unembarraſſed with a Multi- 


tude of Quotations ; and ſince I did not ſee 
-#he Neceſſity of it, I was willing to avoid all 
the Pomp and Oftentation of Learning. I 


have indeed introduced a Tranſlation of ſome 
few Latin and Greek Paſſages, which the 
judicious Reader will excuſe, becauſe he will 


ee the Uſe of it. For when there is Occaſion, 


it manifeſts as much Affectation and Pedantry, 


_ ſuperſtitiouſly to avoid citing Greek or Latin, 
as it is to be pompous and profuſe in thoſe 


Citations without the leaſt apparent Neceſſity. 
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HOME R. 


T r has been the fruitleſs Te RUE, of many 

Ages to arrive at any rational . 

N the Circumſtances of Hamers 
Life; eve an having the utmoſt Avidi 5 
know the Paten he cannot but admire-: 
unhappily, this is a Curioſity that can never "i 
ehoroughty ratified ; the moſt celebrated 
Mankind Wi for ever be the moſt unknown. 
Not but that the Ancients have written his 


Life, but the Circumſtances related in it, eſpe- 


4 in that aſcribed to Herodotus, are ſupported | 
chiefſy on fabulous Traditions: All his Bio- 


| 8 4 70 deviate ſo much into Superſticion, and 


o wonderfully vary in their Relations, that no 
W 4 can be placed in the Recon 


T4. 


ok 


2 Lives of the GRRCIAN Potts. 
which are given, particularly with reſpe& to 
Egypt and Greece, the two great native Regions 
of Fiction and Fable. 
EusTATHIVUS has recorded a ſtrange Rela- 
tion, delivered down to Poſterity by Alexander 
Papbius, concerning Hemer's Birth and Infancy, 
That he was horn in Egypt of Damaſagoras 
and Mthra, and brought up by a Daughter of 
Orus, the Prieſt of is, who was herſelf a Pro- 
pheteſs, and from whoſe Breaſts Drops of Honey 
would frequently diſtil into the Mouth of the 
Infant. In the Night- time, the firſt Sounds he 
uttered, were the Notes of nine ſeveral Birds; 
in the Morning he was found playing in Bed 
with nine Doves: The Sibyl who attended 
him uſed to be ſeized with a Poetical Phrenzy, | 
and to- utter Verſes, in-which- ſhe commanded 
Damaſagoras to build a Temple to the Muſes. 
This he performed in obedience to her Inſpira- 
tion, and related all theſe Things to the Child 
when he was grown up; who in Memory of 
the Doves which played with him during his 
Infancy, has in his Works preferred this Bird 
to the 4 of bringing Ambroſia to Jupiter. 
HELIODORVUSs, who had heard of this Claim | 
which Egypt put in for Homer, endeayours to 
ſtrengthen it, by naming Thebes as the parti- 
cular Place of his Birth. He allows alſo, that k 
a Prieſt was his reputed Father, but that his | 
real Father, according to the Opinion of Et, 
was Mercury. He ſays, that while the Prieſt . 4 
was celebrating the Rites of his Country, and | 
therefore ſlept with his Wife in the Temple, | 
the God knew her, and begot Homer: That | 
he was born with ſome Tufts of Hair upon his 
3 = Thigh, [ 


* Wy + 
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A O M E R. | 

Thigh, which were a Token of illicit Genera- 
tion, from whence he was called o wne@®-(Femur) 
Homer, by the Nations through which he mi- 

rated. That he himſelf gave the Occafion, 
or which this Story of his Pivine Extraction is 
ſo much unknown; becauſe he neither told his 
Name, Race, nor Country, being aſhamed of 
that Exile, to which his reputed Father had 
driven him from among the conſecrated Vouths, 


on account of that external Mark, which their 


Prieſts deemed a Teftimony of an unlawful 
Conception. | . 

Tur Poetical Genealogy which is delivered 
down as Homer's in the Greet Treatiſe of the 
Contention between him and Heſid, records 
this Account of his Deſcent. The Poet Linus 
was born of Apollo, and Thooſe the Daughter of 
Neptune; Pierus of Linus; Ozagrus of King 
Pierus, and the Nymph Methane; Orpheus of 
Oeagrus, and the Muſe Calliope; from Orpheus 
came Otbrys; from him Harmonides; from him 
Philoterpus ; from him Euphemur; from him 


Epiphrades, who begot Menalops the Father of 


Dius; Dius had Heſiod the Poet, and Perſes by 
Pucamede the N of Apollo; then Perſes 
had Mon, on whoſe Daughter Crytheis, the 
River Meles begot Homer. Here is a miracu- 


lous Genealogy, induftrioufly contrived to raiſe 
our Ideas to the higheſt; eſpecially if we reflect 
Haug, „ 
laterpus from Love EA Delight, Eupbemus from 
7 


that Harmonides ĩs derived from 


beautiful Diction, Epiphrades from Intflligence, 
and Pucamede from Prudence, It is not im- 


probable, but the Inventors meant by a Fiction 
of this Nature'to perſonity ſuch Qualifcatlons 


as 


— 
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as were congruous to the Character of the Per- 


+ 


ſon for whom this iN was drawn. 
THERE is a ſhort Life 


| Jonia, there was in the Iſland of Ie, a young 
Girl, who was compreſſed by a Genius, who de- 


lighted to aſſociate with the Muſes and ſhare in 


their Concerts. She finding herſelf with Child, 
and being-touched with the Shame of what had 
happened to her, removed from thence to. a 
Place called gina. There ſhe was taken in 
an Excurſion made by Robbers, and being 
brought to Smyrna, which was then under the 
Lydians, they gave her to Mæon the King, who 


married her for her Beauty : While ſhe walked 


on the Banks of the River Meles, ſhe brought 
forth Homer, and expired. The Infant was 
taken by MMzon, and educated as his Son, till 
the Death of that Prince. 


Tre moſt remarkable Tradition concerning 
Hamers Life is his Blindneſs, yet this muſt not 


befall him in an ordinary Manner ; nothing leſs 
than Gods and Heroes muſt be viſibly concerned 
in it. Thus we find among the different Ac- 
counts which Hermias has collected concerning 
his Blindneſs, that when Homer reſolved. to write 
of Achilles, he had an exceſſive Paſſion to fill 
his Mind with a juſt Idea of ſo glorious a Hero; 
after having therefore paid all due Honours at 
His Tomb, he intreats that he may obtain a 


Sight of him. The Hero grants his Poet's | 


a Petition, 


; ite of Homer attributed 
to Plutarch, wherein a third Part of Ariftotle. 
on Poetry, which is now loſt, is cited for an 
Account of his uncommon Birth, which is thus 
narrated: At the time when Neleus the Son of 
Codrus conducted the Colony which was ſent into 


|, 
"hk. 


e 
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Petition, and riſes. in a glorious Suit of Ar- 
'mour, which caſt fo unſufferable an Efful- 
gence, that Homer loſt his Eyes while he gazed 
for the Enlargement of his Notions. 8 

Bor the moſt formal Account we have of 
the Life of Homer, is that which is ſaid to be 


collected by Herodotus. Every one, who pe- 
ruſes this Life of Homer, will judge it to be a 
miſerable unauthenticated Treatiſe, compoſed 
of Events which lie only within the Compaſs 


of Probability, and belong to the loweſt Sphere 


of Life: It ſeems to have totally flowed from 
the groveling Ideas of ſome Grammarian, and 
is a mean Performance: I ſhall not therefore 


exhibit before the Reader the whole of this 


Life aferibed to Herodotus, but only the molt 
material Parts of it. Strabo did not deign to- 
make uſe of it. | | 

A Man of Magneſia, whoſe Name was Me- 
nalippus, went to ſettle at Cumæ, where he 
married the Daughter of a Citizen called He 
myres, and had by her a Daughter called Ori- 
theis. The Father and: Mother dying, the 


nax, her Father's Friend. Whether the Guar- 
dian did not take care of his Ward, or that 
the vague Government, which is uſual in new 
Settlements, allowed a ſort of Liberty repug- 
nant to Decorum, the Maid ſuffered herſelf 
to be deluded, and proved with Child. The 
Guardian, who had not prevented the Misfor- 
tune, was willing to conceal it, and ſent Cri- 
theis to Smyrna, which was then building eight= 
teen Years after the Founding of Cumæ, that. 
is, one hundred ſixty-cight after the Deſtruc- 


ee oman was left under the Tuition of Cleo 


6 Lives of the Gatcian PotTs. 
tion of Troy. Critheis being near her Time, 


went one Day to a Feſtival which the Town 


of Smyrna was celebrating on the Banks of the 


River Melts. Her Pains came upon her, and 


ſhe was delivered of Homer, whom ſhe called 
Melefigenes, becauſe he was born on the Banks 
of that River. Having nothing to maintain 
her, ſhe was forced to ſpin for her Livelihood. 


THERE was at that time in Smyrna, a Man 


called Phemius, who taught Literature and Mu- 


ſick. This Man having often ſeen Critheis, 


who lodged near him, and being pleaſed with 
her economy, took her to his Houſe to ſpin 
the Wool he received from his Scholars for 
their Inſtruction. She conducted herſelf ſo 
modeſtly and diſcreetly, that Phemius married 


ber, and adopted her Son, in whom he diſ- 


covered a wonderful Genius, and the beſt na- 
tural Diſpoſition in the World. After the 
Death of Phemius and Crithers, Homer ſucceeded 


to his Father-in-law's Fortune and School, 


and was admired, not only by the Inhabitants 
of Smyrna, but by all Strangers, who. re- 
ſorted thither from all Parts, as it was a Place 


of great Trade. 


A Ship-Maſter called Mentes, who was a 
Man of Genius, very learned, and a Lover of 
Poetry, was fo captivated with Homer, that he 


_ perſuaded him to leave his School, and travel 


with him. Homer, whoſe Thoughts were then 


employed upon the Miad, and who deemed it of 


great Conſequence to viſit the Places he ſhould 
ave occaſion to celebrate in his Poem, embraced 
the Opportunity. He embarked with Mentes, 
and during their ſeveral Voyages, never failed 
Jr” n Care 
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carefully to note down all that he thought 
worthy of Obſervation; no Man was eyer 
more accurate in ſpecifying the Situation f 


Places, and the Temper, Armour, Dreſs, and 
different Uſages of Nations. The Diſcoveries 
he has made in Geography are excellent, and 
he has taught thoſe who wrote after him, the 


HE travelled into Egypt, from whence he im 


ported into Greece the Names of the Gods, and: 
the chief Ceremonies of their Worſhip. He viſit- 


ed Africa and Spain, in his Return from whence 
he touched at Ithaca, Were he was much trou- 
bled with a Rheum falling upon his Eyes. 
Mentes being in haſte to take a View of Leuca- 
dia, his native Country, left Homer well recom- 


mended with Mentor, one of the principal Men 
of the Iſland of Ithaca, who took all poſſible 
care of him. There Homer was informed of 


many things relating to Ulyſſes, which he af- 


terwards made uſe of in compoſing the QOdyſ- 
fey. Mentes returning to Ithaca, found Homer 


cured. They embarked together, and after 
much time ſpent in viſiting the Coaſts of Pelo- 
ponneſus, and the Iſlands, they arrived at Cola 


phon, where Homer was again troubled with 


the Defluxion upon his Eyes, which proved at 
laſt ſo violent, that he is ſaid to have loſt his 


Sight. This Misfortune induced him toretur 


to Smyrna, where he finiſhed the Hiad. | 
SoME time after, the Situation of his Affairs 
obliged him to go in Cumæ, where he hoped to 
have found Relief. In the way he ſtaid at a 
Place called The New Wall, being a Colony 


from Cume. There he lodged in the Houſe of 
| B 4 an. 
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8 Lives of the GRECIAN Pots: 
an Armourer called Tychyus, where he recited 
ſome Hymns he had compoſed in honour of the 
Gods, and his Poem of Amphiaraus's Expe- 
dition againſt Thebes. The People admiring 
him, he was ſupported for ſome time. Heroda- 
tus aſſures us, that in his time they ſtill ſhewed 
the Place where Homer uſed to ſit when he re- 
cited his Verſes, and that the Place was then. 
held in great Veneration. | 
NexT he journeyed to Cumæ, and paſſing 
through Lariſſa, wrote the Epitaph of Midas, 
King of Phrygia, then very lately dead. At 
Cumæ, he was received with extraordinary Joy. 
Here his Poems were wonderfully admired ; but 
when he propoſed to eternize their Town, if 
they would allow him a Salary, he was anſwered, 
that there would be no End of maintaining all the 
"Opps: or Blind Men, and hence he got the 
Name of Homer. From Cume he went to 
Phocæa, where he recited his Verſes in the 


Aſſemblies: Here one Theftorides, a School- 


"maſter offered to maintain him, if he would 
"ſuffer him to tranſcribe his Verſes. This Homer 
"complying with, urged by Neceflity, the other 
had no ſooner gotten them, but he removed to 
Chios; there the Poems gained him Wealth 
and Honour, while the Author himſelf could 
hardly earn his Bread by repeating them. At 
laſt, ſome who came from Chios, told the Peo- 
ple, that the ſame Verſes were publiſhed there 
Fo a School-maſter ; Homer WP aj to find him 
out. Having therefore landed near that Place, 
he was received by one Glaucus, a Shepherd, at 
- whoſe Door he had like to have been worried 
Dogs. The Shepherd carried him to his Maſter 
; | i at 


e 2) RT" 
at Boliſſus, who admiring his Knowledge, en-- 
truſted him with the Education of his Children. 
Here his Praiſe began to ſpread, and Theftorides, . 
Who heard of his being in the Neighbourhood,. 
fled before him. He removed however ſome 
time afterwards. to Chios, where he ſet up a 


School of Poetry, gained a competent Fortune, 


married a Wife, and had two Daughters, one 
of whom died young; the other married his 
Patron at Boliſſus: Here he compoſed his Odyſſey,. 
and inſerted the Names of thoſe to whom he 
had been =_— obligated, as Mentes, Phemins,. 
Mentor: Intending to viſit Athens, he made 
honourable mention of that City, to prepare the 
Athenians for a favourable Reception of him. 
But as he went, the Ship put in at Samos, 
where he continued the whole Winter, ſinging. 
at the Houſes of Great Men, with a Train K 
Boys after him. In the Spring he reimbarked 
in order to proſecute his Tour to Athens 3 
but landing by the way at Jes, he fell ſick, died, 
and was buried on the Sea-ſhore. Some fay,. 


he died for Grief, becauſe he could not ex» _. 


und a filly Riddle, prppoſed to him by ſome 
Fiſhermen ; but PN > le with good Reaſon, | 


eontradicts that ridiculous Tradition. There 
are ſome other ſcattered Stories about Hemer; 
he was fined, ſays Heraclides, at Athens. for a 
Madman; lian relates, that he portioned his 
Daughter with ſome of his Works for want of 
Money: but theſe Stories are too frivolous to- 
deſerve any Credit. 105 | * 
' Hap theſe Memoirs of Herodotus been true, 
they would have decided the Place of Homer's; 


Birth; to which, nineteen Places, ſays Suidary, 
& 41506 558 | B lads 
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10 Lives of the GRECIAN POETS. 
laid their Claim. Adrian made a ſolemn En- 
quiry of the Gods to obtain Satisfaction con- 
cerning this Point, as it was a by pn not to 
be ſettled by Men; and Apion according to 
Pliny) raifed a Spirit to give him Information, 
There is a Prophecy of the Sibyls, which pre- 
dias that he ſhould be born at Salamis in Cyprus; 
and the Oracle given to Adrian afterwards, 
ſays, that he was born in Ithaca. There are 
fome Cuſtoms recorded in his Works, that 
ſeem to fix his Nativity in ola, or Egypt. 
A School was ſhewed for his at Colophon, and a 
Tomb at los. The Athenians made his Name 
free of their City. The Smyrneans built a Tem- 
ple to him, ſtruck Medals of him, and were ſo 
enthuſiaſtically enamoured of his having been 
their Countryman, that it is ſaid, they burnt 
Zoilus for affronting them in the-Perſon of Ho- 
mer. The Chians plead the ancient Authorities 
of Simonides and Theocritus, the firſt calling 
him The Poet of Chios, and the other The 
Songfter of Chios; and which is more, Homer 
in the Hymn to Apollo, (which is acknowledged 
for his by Thucydides) bids the Muſes anſwer, 


that it is the Blind Man that lives at Chios; the 


 Chians likewiſe ſhew to this Day an Homerium, 
or Temple of Homer, near Boliſſus. It is im- 


poſſible to determine in a Point of ſo much 
Uncertainty. SEES | | 


Tux Search is equally fruitleſs, if we en- 


wire after his Parents. Ephorus has made 


Mzon to be his Father by a Niece, whence he 


obtained the derivative Name of Mæonides. His 
Mother (if we allow the Story of Mæon) is 
called Crytheis ; but we are loſt again in Uncer= 
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tainty, if we inveſtigate farther; for Suiaas 
has mentioned Eumetis or Polycafte, and Pau- 
ſanias Clymene or Themiſto. He manifeſtly a 

pears to have been born conſiderably later than 


the Siege of Troy, for in his Invocation of the 
Muſes to recount the Catalogue of the Ships, 


he ſays, we have only heard a Rumour, and. 


know nothing particularly. But not to enter in- 


taking of Troy, and near a thouſand Years be- 
fore the Chri/tian Ara. 


Tx very Name of Homer has been diſputed; 


on whoſe Banks he was born. Homer has been. 
reckoned an aſcititious Name, derived from. 
ſome Accident of his Life: The Certamen Ho- 
mericum calls him once Auletes, perhaps from. 


to this dry Diſpute, the World is inclined to. 

the Chronology of the Arundelian Marble, which. 
places him at the time when Drognetus ruled 
in Athens; a little before the Olympiads were 
_ eſtabliſhed, about three hundred Years after the 


he has been called Meleſigenes, from the River 


his Muſical Genius. Lucian is very pleaſant. | 


upon this Subject; he feigns that he had 
talked over the Point with. Homer in the Iſland 
of the Bleſed; I aſked him, fays he, of what. 
Country he was? a Queſtion hard to be re- 


ſolved with us: To which he anſwered, He 


could not certainly tell, becauſe ſome had in- 


formed him that he was of Chios, ſome of | 
Smyrna, and others of Colaphon, but he always 


took himſelf for a Babylonian, and faid he was 


called Tigranes, while he lived among his Coun=- 


trymen, and Homer while he was a Hoſtage 
among the Grectans. Some, it ſeems, have" 


found that *0p1;& ſignifies a. Ho/tage ; and this 
B 6 Poet 
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12 Lives of the Grecian Ports. | I 
Poet (according to Proclus) was delivered up 


under that Denomination in a War between 


Smyrna and Chios. Others pretend, that he had 
the Name of Homer, becauſe he was born 
blind; but if any, ſays Paterculus, believes 
that Homer was born blind, he is blind him- 
ſelf, and has parted with all his Senſes. The 
Cbian Medal of him, which is of great Anti- 
quity, repreſents him with a Volume open, 
and reading intenſely. It is impoſſible he ſhould 
have been 1 blind, whatever he might have 
been afterwards; for he muſt certainly have 
beheld the Creation, conſidered it with a long 
and accurate Attention, and enriched his Fancy 
by the moſt ſenſible Perception of thoſe Images 
which he makes the Reader ſee, while he but 
deſcribes them. It could not be thought, that 
they who knew ſo little of the Life of Homer, 
could have any accurate Knowledge of his 
Perſon, yet they had Statues of him, as of 
their Gods, whoſe Forms they had never ſeen. 
There are ſtill to be found in the Cabinets of 
the Curious, Medals of Homer ſtricken at Chios, 
at Smyrna, at Amaſtris; but none of thoſe Ho- 
nours having been paid him till long after his 
Death, we have no Figure of Homer taken 
from the Original : they are all of them the ſole 
Creatures of Fancy and Imagination ; but 
Feit 5 ancient Portraits of him ſeem 
purely ideal, yet they agree in repreſentin 
him Nh a W Beard, wht dif. 
tunen Marks of Age upon his Forehead. 


8 has tramſmitted down to us, are the [lad 
and the Odyſſey. The ö 5 
1 ; attle 
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Battle of the Frogs and Mice, "ny been diſ- 
ee but however, is allowed for his 
Authors. It is indeed a beautiful Piece 
of 1 aillery, and Statius reckons it like the 
Culex of Virgil, a Trial of his Energy before his 
greater Performance. The Hymns have been 
alſo doubted, and attributed by the Scholiaſts 
to Cynethus the Rhapſodift ; but neither 
dides, Lucian, nor Pauſanias, have ſcrupled to 
cite them as genuine. We have the Authori 
of the two 1 for that of Apollo, and of 
the laſt, for a Hymn to Ceres, of which he has 
given us a Fragment. That to Mars is ob- 
jected againſt; and likewiſe that which is the 
firſt to Minerva. The Hymn to Venus has 
many Lines copied by Virgil in the Interview 
between Aneas . the "Goddeſs in the firſt 
neid. But whether theſe Hymns be Homer 8, 
or not, they were always judged to be almoſt 
as ancient, if not of the ſame Age with him. 
Many other Pieces are aſcribed a him: Epi- 
rams, the Margites, the Cecropes, the De- 
Arudtion of Oechalia, and ſeveral more, which 
if they were his, are now to be reputed a real 
Loſs to the Learned World, Time in ſome 
__ 15 N55 have prevailed over Homer himſelf, 
ft only the Names of theſe Works, as 
ras that ſuch were once in being ; but 
while the /liad and Odyſſey remain, he ſeems 
like a Leader, who, though he may have 
failed in a Skirmiſh, has atchieved a Victory, 
for which he will paſs in Triumph through 


all future Ages to the * Cee * 
all Things. 
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14 Lives of the GRRCIAN Potts. 
Wu Homer had compoſed his Poems, the 
'People were ſo captivated with them, that they 
were quickly diſperſed throughout Ionia. The 
were all in one uniform Piece, and not at all 
divided into Books. But every one not being 
able to purchaſe them entire, they went about 
in detached Pieces, each of which took its 
Name from the Contents, as The Battle at the 
Ships ; the Death of Dolon ; the Valour of Aga- 
memnon; the Patroclea ; the Grot of Calypſo; 
the Slaughter of the Suiters, and the like ; nor 
were theſe entitled, Books, but Rhapſodies; from 
whence they who ſung them about Aa Minor 
had the Title of Rhapſodiſts, fo called from the 
Boughs of Laurel they uſed to carry in their 
Hands. Theſe detached Pieces afterwards oc- 
caſioned the Diviſion into Books, as obtains 
at preſent, and was the Work of Gramma- 
rians, who lived long afterwards : When this 
Diviſion was firſt made, is not now known, 
but the Ancients never quoted Homer by Books. 
After the Poems of Homer were divided into 
Books, ſome Greek Grammarian wrote thoſe 
Arguments to each Book, which are now pre- 
fixed to them. 3 

HomER was not known intire in Greece be- 
fore Lycurgus ; that great Law-giver being in. 
Tonia, and having there found perfect Copies 
of his two Divine Poems, took the Pains to 
tranſcribe them himſelf, and carried over this 
Treaſure into Greece, This we may call 
the FIRST Epirion of Homer that appeared 
in Greece, about a hundred and twenty 
| Years before the Building of Rome. As Lace- 
dæmon had the Honour of the firſt Publica- 
tion of Homer's Works, the Diſtinction of 

arranging 
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arranging and methodizing them fell to the 
Share of Athens, in the time of Solon, who ini» 
tiated a Law for their Recital. It was then 
that Piſiſtratus, the Tyrant of Athens, a Per. 
ſon of great Learning and Genius, put toge» 
ther the confuſed Parts of Homer, according to 
the Regularity and Order in which they are 

now tranſmitted to us. He divided them into 
the different Works Oy the e, ae the 
Odyſſey. He (that is, his Son Hipparebus, 

wad Order) Gerte them ee le to = 
Author's Deſign, and diſtinguiſhed each again 
into twenty-four Books, to which were . ij 
wards prefixed the twenty-four Letters. | 
- Tris Edition of Athens was ſoon carried 
and ſung abroad by one Cynethus, a learned 
Rha fodiR, and his Followers, who rehearſed - 
theſe Poems in all the Cities of Greece, and in 
the Iſlands; in all which Places they got an 
Eftabliſhment in the Schools, and were pub- 
lickly read there: Witneſs the Story of Alci- 
biades, who going into a Rhetorician's School, 
aſked him to in, to him ſome Part of Homer ; 
and the Rhetorician anſwering, he had nothing 
of that Poet's, Alcibiades gave him a Box on 
the Ear; as if it had been unlawful for any 
publick Profeſſor to undertake the Inſtruction 
of Youth, without being himfelf acquainted 
with Homer. - 


: 


Bur the Careleſſneſs of the Tranſctibers, 
and the Preſumption of the Rhapſodiſts, ſoon 
introduced many Errors into the Copies of _. 
Homer's Works, the original Beauty of which 
incurred the Danger of being toe defaced, 
had not the Care of Kings and mann 
3 4 2 under 


16 Lives of theGrtcian Poets. 
undertaken to purge the Errors, and to reſtore: 
them, as nearly as poſſible, to their primitive 
Purity. Alexander the Great, who was ſo paſ- 
ſionately fond of Homer, that he laid him every 
Night with his Sword under his Pillow; who 
called him his Magazine of War, and who 
would have a Caſket of ineſtimable Value, taken 
among the Spoils of Darius, appropriated to no 
other uſe, but to preſerve theſe Poems; to the 
end, ſaid he, that the moſt perfect Production 
of human Genius might be kept in the richeſt 
Caſket in the World: this Prince appointed 
learned Men to reviſe and correct him, and 
committed this Reviſal to two great Philoſo- 
phers, Calliſthenes and . e e who fol- 
lowed him in his Afiatick Epedition; nor was 
he ſatisfied with being preſent in Perſon at this 
Reviſal, he tranſcribed the whole Work with 
his own Hand, as they corrected it from the 
beſt Copies, and likewiſe conſulted Ari/totle up- 
on that Occaſion. This Edition of Alexander 
thus corrected, was called, The Edition of the 
Caſket. 217 
5 mew the Death of Alexander, Zenodatus 
of Epheſus again reviſed it under the firſt of the 
Ptolemies. nder Ptolemy. Philometor, the fa- 
mous Ariſtarchus publiſhed a new Edition; he 
earefully ſcrutinized thoſeof Alexander the Great 
and Zenodotus, and what other Copies he could: 
ther. This Edition obtained ſo great a Cele- 
bie, that the Number of Copies multiplied 
extremely. It is likely this produced the Co- 
pies of Marſeilles and Sinope, and from that 
Copy doubtleſs are come our Editions. We, 
find in the Life of the Poet Aratus, that he hav= 
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ing finiſhed a Copy of the Odyſſey, was ſent for 
by Autlochus King of Fyria, and was enter“? 
tained by him till he had finifhed a Copy of the 
| Hliad. But the World was not contented merely 
to have ſettled an Edition of Homer's Works, 
for many "Tranſlations were publiſhed, whereby 
other Languages were enriched by an Infuſion 
of his Spirit of divine Poeſy. Alian tells us, 
that even the Indians had theſe Poems in their 
Language, and the Perſian Kings ſung them in 
theirs. Perſius mentions a Verſion into Latin 
by Labeo, and, in general, the Paſſages and 
Imitations which are taken from him, are ſo 
numerous, that it may be ſaid that Homer hath 
been tranſlated either in whole or part into al- 
moſt all Languages. 5 — 
HoMER, who had a Mind peculiarly accom- 
pliſhed for Poetry, had the vaſteſt, { blimeſ, 
and moſt univerſal Genius that ever was: It 
was by his Poems that all the Worthies of An- 
tiquity were formed, from hence the Law- 
givers took the firſt Sketches of the Laws they 
gave to Mankind; the Founders of Monarchies 
and Commonwealths from hence took the Mo- 
del of their Policies. Here the Philoſophers 
found the firſt Principles of Morality, Which 
they taught the People. Hence Phyſicians have 
ſtudied Diſeaſes and their Cures; Aſtronomers 
have learned the Knowledge of the Heavens, 
and Geometricians of the Earth; Kings and 
Princes have learned the Art of governing, 
and Captains of forming a Battle, of encamp- 
ing an Army, of beſieging Towns, of fighting 
and gaining Victories. Nothing is more won - 
derful than the Deſcriptions of b 
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18 Lives of the GxRCIAN Poets. 

which take up no leſs than half the //rad, and 

-are repleniſhed with fo vaſt a variety of Inci- 

dents, that no one bears a Likeneſs to ano- 

ther; ſuch different kinds of Deaths, that no 
two Heroes are wounded in the ſame manner; 


and ſuch a Profuſion of noble Ideas, that every 


Fou this great Original, Socrates, Plato, 


Battle riſes above the laſt in Greatneſs, Hor- 
ror, and Confuſion. | | 


Ariſtotle derived much of their Philoſophy ; $9- 


phocles and Euripides took the ſublime Tone of 


the Theatre and their Ideas of Tragedy; Zeu- 
xis, Apelles, 1 became ſuch excellent 


Painters; and Alexander, the Great ſo valiant. 
Homer has been the firſt Founder of all Arts 
and Sciences, and the Pattern of the wiſe Men 
in all Ages. And as he has been in ſome 
meaſure the Author of the Heathen Religion 
which he eſtabliſhed by his Poems, one may 
ſay that never Prophet had ſo. many Followers 


ads he; yet notwithſtanding the Univerſality of 


his Genius, his all-comprehenſive Mind, capa- 
ble of every Attainment, applied itſelf ſolely 


to Poetry, to which it directed all its great 


Powers. | 
IT is no romantic Commendation of Ho- 
mer to affirm that no Man underſtood Perſons 


and Things better than he ; or had a deeper In- 


_ into the Humours and Paſſions of Human 


ature. He reprefents great Things with 
ſuch Sublimity, and little ones with ſuch Pro- 


priety, that he always makes the one admirable 
and the other delectable. He is a perfect Maſ- 


ter of all the exquiſite Graces of the figura- 
tive Style. Strabo, the excellent W 
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and Hiſtorian, aſſures us that Homer has de- 
ſcribed the Places and Countries of which he 


ives Account with an Accuracy, that no 


an can imagine who has not ſeen them, and 
no Man but muſt admire and be aſtoniſhed 
that has. His Poems may juſtly be compared 
to that Shield of divine Workmanſhip, ſo ini- 
mitably repreſented in the eighteenth Book of 
the /had; in which you are preſented with ex- 
act Images of all the Actions of War and Em- 
ployments of Peace, and are entertained with 


the delightful View of the Univerſe. Hamer 


has all the combined Beauties of every Dialect 
and Style, ſcattered through his Writings ; he 
1s ſcarce inferior to any other Poet, in that 
Pogt's own Manner and particular Excellency, 
but tranſcends all others in Force and enlarged- 
neſs of Genius, Elevation of Fancy, and im- 
menſe Copiouſneſs of Invention. Such a So- 
vereignty of original Genius reigns all over 
his Works, that the Ancients eſteemed and 
admired him as the great High Prieſt of Na- 
ture, who was admitted into her inmoſt Sanc- 
tuary, and initiated into her moſt ſolemn Myſ- 
teries. The learned Grotius, amazed at the Ex- 
tent of his Wit, the Greatneſs of his Know- 
| ledge, the Profoundneſs of his Thoughts and 
Maxims, and the Sublimity of his Compariſons, 


has beſtowed upon him a very great Eulogys | 


for he has not heſitated to compare one of 
greateſt Prophets, I mean ZExzetiel, with this 
noble Poet. He excelled, ſays he, in Genius 


and Elocution, inſomuch that, the Gift of Pro- 


phecy excepted, which is above Compariſon; 
may worthily be compared to Homer, 5 
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able and inharmonious Sounds; all Things 
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his ſprightly Thoughts, noble Compariſons, 


mighty Knowledge in ſeveral things, particu- 
larly in r 
E has wonderfully found the Art how to 


raiſe his Poetry by the magic Powers of Har- 


mony, mixing them 5 together, and 
- ſounding Par- 
graceful Epithets, 


ticles, and with lofty or 


which cover all that is diſagreeable in it. This 
he has wonderfully performed, eſpecially in his 
Enumeration of the Ships at the End of the 

ſecond Book. 


Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus has 
evinced this by tranſcribing the eight firſt 
Verſes of this Lift as a Pattern of the reſt, 


and ſhewing that all theſe Names of Places 


have in themſelves neither Beauty nor Grace, 
but that Homer has found out the Secret ſo to 
arrange and diſpofe them as to make them ve 


beautiful and lofty. We need only read theſe 


Verſes in the Original, in order to be amazed 
at their Magnificence. Homer's Poetry is like 
Muſic, which can bring under its Omnipo- 
tence and reduce to Concord the moſt diſagree- 
ſubmit to it, and concur to accompliſh the 
Effects it injoins. N 
H had likewiſe the Art, dy the Admixture 
of harſh, coarſe, and common Terms with 
other more flowing and elegant, to make a 
middle Compoſition between the auſtere and 
harſh, and the graceful or florid; and by that 
means he wonderfully mingles Art and Na- 
ture, Paſſion and Manners, as Dlonyſius Hali- 
carnaſſeus has well expreſſed it. hat ſoever 


Place we fix upon in this Poet, ſays that ex- 


cellent 
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Harmony. This happy Compoſition has 
given Homer ſuch Vigour and ſuch Charms as 
no Man yet could ever come near; and what is 
moſt wonderful, is, that no Part is laboured or 
forced: All flows freely from its Spring, and 
there is every where that pleaſing Eaſe, as if 


the whole Poem had been continually dictated 


to Homer by the Muſe he invokes. 


*Tis ſaid that Homer, matchleſs in his Art, 
Stole Venus“ Girdle to engage the Heart. 
His Works indeed vaſt ku do unfol, 
And tubatſoe er he touches turns to Gold. 
All in his Hands new. Beauty dees acquire, 
He Ropes ge and can never tire. 
. A happy Warmth he every where may boaſt, 
Nor is he in too long Digreſſions loft: 
His Verſes without Rule a Method find, 
And of themſelves appear in Order join d. 
All without Trouble anſwers his Intent, _ 
Each Syllable is tending to th Event. 
Let his Example your Endeavours raiſe, 
To love bis Writings is a kind of Praiſe. 


| Baileau's Art of Poetry. 


* 


Homer was certain] the Parent of poetical 
Diction, he was the firſt who 2310 this Lan- 


uage of the Gods to Men. His Expreſſion is 
fike the ee of certain great Maſters, 
which diſcovers itſelf to be laid on boldly and 


executed rapidly, The Tints are the ſtrongeſt, . 


the moſt glowing imaginable, and every Figure, 
every Part of his vaſt and various Picture are 
f touched 


e FW. RN 
cellent Critic, we ſhall find it admirably di- 
verſified by theſe two kinds of Fluency and 
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found out living 


from Proſe, he ſeems to have affe 
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touched with Spirit and 7 Ariftatle 4 


had reaſon to _ was the only Poet who had 
ords, there are in him more ſub- 


lime Figures and bold animated Metaphors than 
in any good Author whomſoever. An Arrow is 


impatient to be on the Wing, a Weapon 1 of 
to drink the Blood of an Enemy. ð*ů 
preſſion is never too tumid for the Senſe, but 
juſtly great in proportion to it. It is the 
Sentiment that ſwells and repleniſhes the Dic- 


et his Ex- 


tion, which riſes with it and ſuſtains it in its 
Flight. | 8) 

| Ih order to remove his from the ' farther 

ed Compound 

Epithets. This was a fort of Compoſition pe- 


_ culiarly propitious to his heroic Poetry, not 


only as it heightened the Diction, but as it aſ- 
ſiſted and filled the Numbers with greater 
Sound and Pomp, and likewiſe conduced in 
ſome meaſure to ſupport the Images. He was 
not ſatisfied, it is ſaid, with his Language as 
he found it ſettled in any one part of Greece, 


but carefully ſcrutinized its different Dialects 
with this particular View, to beautify and per- 


fect his Numbers. He confidered theſe as they 
had a greater Mixture of Vowels and Conſo- 
nants, and reſpectively employed them accor- 


ding as the Verſe required either greater Smooth- 
neſs or greater Strength. What he moft af- 
fected was the Jonic, undoubtedly his native 


Language, which has a peculiar Sweetneſs, from 


its Exemption from Contractions, and from its 
Cuſtom of reſolving the Diphthongs into two 


Syllables, ſo as to make the Words unfold 


themſelves with a more ſpreading and ſonorous 


Fluency, 
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Fluency. With this he mingled, ſay the Cri- 9 ö 
ties, the Attic Contractions, the bro Doric, 1 | 
and the feeble #alic; and completed this Va- | 44 
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riety 1 res. ſome Letters with the cuſto- 
mary Licence of Poetry. Thus his Meaſures, 
inſtead of being Fetters to his Senſe, were al- 
ways in readineſs to keep Pace with the 
Warmth of his Enthuſiaſm, and even to give 
a ſtronger Repreſentation - of his Ideas in the 
Correſpondence of their Sounds to what they 
ſignified. Out of all theſe he has fetched that 
exquiſite Harmony which forces us to confeſs . 
that he had not only the moſt comprehenſive 
Mind, but the moſt delicate Ear a Poet ever 
poſſeſſed. | 
HE had many of his Fictions, ſays Gale, 
from ſome real Scripture-Tradition which he 
gathered up whilſt he was in Ægypt, and which 
we may collect from his Style and the Affinity 
of many of his Expreſſions with the Scripture 
Language. The learned and ingenious Mr. 5 
Bronte tian clearly evinced this in his Syſtem EEE 
of ancient Mythology. But it is an extrava- 
gant Aſſertion of Sir Malter Raleigh, that Ho- 


mer had read over all the Books of Moſes, as * 
appears evidently, ſays he, from many Places L 
ſtolen from thence Word for Word. TE 


Honk, ſays Sir William Temple, was with 
out doubt the moſt univerſal Genius that has 
been known in the World, and Virgil the moſt ac- 
compliſhed. To the ff muſt be allowed the 
moſt fertile Invention, the richeſt Vein, the 
moſt general* Knowledge, and the moſt lively _ 
Expreſſions. To the /aft the nobleſt Ideas, =o 
the juſteſt Inſtitution, the wiſeſt Conduct, _ | > 
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24 Lives of the Grecian Po Ts. 
the choiceſt Elocution. To ſpeak in the Pain- 
ter's Terms, we find in the Works of Homer 
the moſt Spirit, Force and Life; in thoſe of 
Virgil, the beſt Deſign, the trueſt Proportions, 
and the greateſt Grace. The Colouring of 
both ſeems equal, and indeed in both is admira- 
ble, Homer had more Fire and Rapture, Vir- 
gil more Light and Sweetneſs ; or at leaſt the 
poetical Fire was more [raging in the one, but 
clearer in the other; which makes the firſt 
more amazing, and the latter more agreeable. 
The Ore was richer in the one, but in the 
other more refined, and better allayed to make 
excellent Work. Upon the whole, ſays 
Temple, I think it muſt be confeſſed that Homer 
was of the two, and perhaps of all others the 
vaſteſt, the ſublimeſt, and the moſt wonderful 
Genius; and that he has been generally ſo 
eſteemed, there cannot be a greater pk wee 
given than what has been by ſome obſerved, 
that not only the greateſt Maſters have found 
the beſt and trueſt Principles of all their 
Sciences or Arts ; but that the nobleſt Nations 
have derived from them the Original of their 
ſeveral Races, though it be hardly yet agreed 
whether his Story be true or Fiction. In ſhort, 
theſe two' immortal Poets muſt be allowed to 
have ſo much excelled in their Kinds, as to have 
exceeded all Compariſon, to have even extin- 
guiſhed Emulation, and in a manner confined 
true Poetry, not only to their two Languages, 
but to their very Perſons, 
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F uſt as a Changeling ſeems below th reſt 
Of Men, or 2 4 two-legg'd 2050 "At 
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Co theſe Gigantic Souls amaz'd we find 
As much above the reſt of Human Kind. 
Nature's whole Strength united | Endle/s Fame 
And univerſal Shouts attend their Name, 
Mulgr. Eſſay on Poetry. 


IT is almoſt incredible to what an height of 
Enthuſiaſm the Ancients carried their Adora- 


tion of Hamer. Sparta and Macedon chiefly 


venerated him in reſpect of his warlike Spirit; 


Athens and 455 t in regard to his Poetry and 
Learning. His Works, which from the very 
beginning paſſed for excellent Poetry, in ſub- 


ſequent time came to be Hiſtory and Geogra- 
Se . they roſe to be a Syſtem of univerſal 


cience, and were exalted into a Scheme of 
Religion, From him the Poets drew their 
Inſpirations, the Critics their Rules, and the 
Philoſophers a Defence of their Opinions. 
They inſtituted Games in honour of him, de- 
dicated Statues, erected Temples at Smyrna, 
Chios, and Alexandria; and AMltan tells us, that 


when the Argives ſacrificed with their Gueſts, 


they uſed to invoke the Prefence of Apollo 
and Hamer together. Ptolemy Philopator con- 


_ - ſtructed a Temple to his Honour, erected a Sta- 


tue of him, and placed about the Statue thoſe 
Cities which contended for the place of his 
Birth. Theſe were ſeven, and are well ex 
preſſed in the two following Lines: 


Smyrna, Rhodes, Cen, Kae, C 
Argos, Atbenæ, f | | 
Orbis de patrid certat, Homere, tud. 
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lian further informs us, that Galaton the 


Painter drew Homer vomiting, and the reſt of 
the Poets licking up the Stream, intimating 
by this indelicate Image that they derived all 
that they had from him. Virgil uſed to ſay, 
it would have been eaſter to have wreſted Her- 
cules Club from him than ſteal a Verſe from 
Homer by way of Imitation. Arceſilaus the 


Philoſopher never failed to read ſome Paſſage 


of this Poet Night and Morning, end always 
ſaid when he took up the Book, he was going 
to his Miſtreſs. His Poems not only amuſed 
and inſtructed the Mind, but have in all Ages 
contributed to pleaſe the Eye; the ableſt Pain- 
ters, and the moſt celebrated Statuaries having 
drawn from thence the Arguments and Deſigns 
of thoſe noble Productions, which have been 
the greateſt Ornaments of Temples and Pa- 
laces. Vitruvius reckons the Engagements of 
Troy, and the Travels of Ulyſſes among the Sub- 


jects uſually painted in Galleries and Porticoes. 


Hiero cauſed all the Fable of the [lad to be re- 


preſented in the Cabin of his Ship in inlaid 


Work. Francis the Firſt, ſays Mrs. Dacier, 
took from the Odyſſey the Ornaments of one 
of the Galleries at Fontainbleau. The Ancients 


mention certain Bowls or Cups, of great Value, 
which were called Scyphi Homerici, Homer's 


Bowls, becauſe there were ſome Stories taken 


. out of his Poems, or ſeveral of his Verſes en- 


graven on them. Nero was paſſionately fond 


of them, as Suetonius informs us. There would 


be no End of expatiating upon this Subject, 
Houkx with his wonderful Accompliſh- 


ments, and his inimitable Excellencies, could 


not 


— 


4 M 
not ſecure his Memory from Detraction and 
Envy. Monſieur Perrault affirms confidently, 
there never was any ſuch Perſon in the World. 
He ſays that the two Poems, the Iliad and the 
Odyſſey, are nothing but a Collection of many 
little Pieces, by ſeveral Hands joined all toge- 
ther in a Body. The Siege of Trey being the 

eneral Subject of the Poets in the 505 when 
it is pretended he lived, there came out com- 
monly twenty of thirty Poems on that Action 
every Year, and the Man that made the beſt 
Verſes gained the Prize, At laſt there hap- 
pened to be ſome fort. of Men in the World, 
who took a fancy to. join the belt of theſe Pieces 
together, and accordingly ranging them into ſome 
Order and Method, they formed the Jiad and 
the Oxzyſſey. This is a bold Opinion, and de- 
ſervedly exploded, 

OTHERs allow Homer to have written the 
ſeveral Parts that make up theſe two Pocms ; 
but he wrote them, ſay they, without any View 
or Deſign; bis Poems are looſe, independent 
Pieces, tacked together, and were originally no 
more than ſo many Songs and Ballads upon the 
Gods and Heroes, and the Sicge of Troy. This 
Notion is, in the higheſt Degree, abſurd : It 
would be ſtrange that Ariſtotle ſhould form his 
Rules on Homer's Poems, that Virgil ſhould 
build his Zneid upon the Model of the [lad 
and the Odyſſey, and that Horace ſhould pro- 
poſe Homer for the Standard of Epic Writing, 
-adorning himwith this Teſtimony, that he never 
undertook any thing inconſiderately, nor ever 
made w_ fooliſh Attempts, if this celebrated 

Poet had not formed his Works upon a regular 
1 | 1 e PEI Scheme 
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Scheme and Plan, and carried them on -with 
an intentional Regularity and Method from the 
Beginning to the End. In each of his Poems, 
ſays the eminently learned Dr. Clarke, from 
the Commencement of the Narrative to the 
Concluſion, the whole is ſo admirably con- 
nected ; in the Ody//ey the Narration is fo uni- 
form and regular; in the Iliad, in every Book, 
in almoſt every Page, whatever Battle is, 


| fought, whatever Tranſaction related, Achilles, 


as the principal Hero, is every where intro- 


| duced with ſuch admir.ble Art, and his Supe- 


riority repreſented to the Mind of the Reader, 
that it is abſolutely impoſſible but the whole 


| Poem muſt have been written with one Deſign, 


SOME again attack him' as a Plagiary, and 
arraign him with colleCting and publiſhing the 
Works of thoſe who wrote before him. Diodorus 
Siculus tells us, that there was one Daphne, the 


Daughter of Tiręſas, who from her Inſpirations 


obtained the Title of a S:by/; ſhe was endowed 
with a very extraordinary Genius, and being 
made a Prieſteſs at Delphi, wrote Oracles with 
wonderful Elegance, which Homer ſought for, 


and adorned his Poems with ſeveral of her 


Verſes. Ptolemeznus Epheſtio relates, that there 


. vas before Homer a Woman of Memphis, called 


Phantafia, who wrote of the Wars of Troy, 
and the Peregrinations of Uly/zs. Homer ar- 
riving at Memphis, where ſhe had laid up her 
Works, and getting acquainted with Phanitas, 


whoſe Buſineſs it was to copy the ſacred 


Writings, he obtained a Sight of theſe, and 
entirely followed the Scheme ſhe had ſketched. 
But this is an extravagant and abſurd Story, 

1 Which 
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which mentions an Egyptian Woman with a 
Greek Name, and who was never heard of but 
on this Occaſion. Clemens Alexandrinus allerts, 
that he has taken ſeveral Verſes, word for 
word, out of Orpheus de extincto Baceho. There 
are other malicious Relations of this nature, 
which deſerve no Credit, and therefore ſhall not 
be mentioned. 

Tre Writings of Homer have been ranſacked 
and tortured for Objections : His Narrations, 
<b Scaliger, are tedious, his Thoughts and 

otions are too effzminate and vulgar, they 
have fo lictle of Senſe or Energy in them, 
that he ſays they would ſcarce affect his Scul- 
lion. His Epithets are cold, flat, childiſh and 
unſeaſonable ; he is tco replete with Digreſſions 


| and inſipid Dialogues, he has invented indeli- 


. cate and abominable Stories concerning the 
F Gods. His Repreſentations of the Deities are 
groſs, and the Manners of his Heroes vicious 

' and defective. He talks coarſcly of Pots and 
1 Caldrons of Blood, Fat, Entrails. We find 

EY Princes flaying Beaſts and roaſting them: We 
hear Ulyſſes boaſting of being the beſt Cook in 

the World, and challenging any Man to cut "4 
Meat, to ſerve Wine, or to make a Fire with „ 
him. And we ſee Achilles trying his Skill at | 

d, the ſame Employment. hes: and other 

| C:nſures equally frivolous, are to be met with, 

which are eaſily obviated, by obſerving only, 

that when we are reading mee we are pe- 
ruſing the moſt ancient Author in the Heathen _ 

World. We are taking a View of Nature in 

her ſimple Dreſs, in Oppoſition to the Luxury 

of ſucceeding Ages; we ate ſtepping almoſt 
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of Homer was Zoilus, a ſnarling Critic, wha 
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three Thouſand Years back into the remoteſt 


Antiquity, and entertaining ourſelves with a 


clear and ſurpriſing Viſion of Things no where 


elſe to be found, the only authentic Portraiture 
of the ancient World. 


IT is certain, the divine Plato baniſhed the 


Writings of Hemer out of his Commonwealth, 


which ſome would fix as a Stigma upon the 


Poet's Reputation. The Reaſon, ſays Black- 


«ell, why Plato would not admit the Poems of 
Hemer to be in the Hands of the ng oh of 
that Government, was, becauſe he 


id not 
eſteem ordinary Men capable Readers of them. 


They would be apt to pervert his Meaning, 
and have wrong Notions of God and Religion, 


by taking his bold and beautiful Allegories in 


a liceral Senſe. Plats frequently declares that 


he loves and admires him as the beft, the moſt 


_ pleaſant, and the divineſt of all the Poets, and 
. ſttudioufly imitates his figurative and 1 


Way of writing. Though he forbad his Works 


to be read in public, yet he would never be 
without them in his Cloſet. Though the Phi- 


loſopher pretends, that for Reaſons of State he 


mufſt remove him out of his City, yet he de- 
- Clares he would treat him with all poſſible Re- 


ſpect while he ſtaid, and diſmiſs him laden with 
Preſents, and adorned with Garlands, as the 


Prieſts and Supplicants of their Gods uſed to be, 


by which Mark of Honour, wherever he came, 


Men might be warned, and induced to eſteem 
his Perſon ſacred, and receive him with due 
Veneration. | 


Tux moſt memorable Enemy to the Merits 


fre- 


| ns. 


— 


H O A E R. 3 
frequented the Court of Prolemy Philadelphus, 
King of Egypt, a great Encoutager of learned 


Men. This Fellow wrote ill-natured Notes 
upon the Writings of this Poet, but received 
no Encouragement from the Egyptian Prince. 
He ſoon became univerſally hated, and-at length 


died miſerably ; ſome ſay he was ſtoned, others 


that he was burnt to Death, and others 
that be was crucified by Ptolemy for a Crime 
that deſerved that Puniſhment. 


* 
nnn 
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Be EDTT IOS sf HOMER, 


Homeri Opera, printed with very elegant Types, 


in the Collection of Heroic Poets, by Henry Ste- 
ben, 1566, Fol. Gr. 5l. 5s, + 5 
Homeri Opera, 2 vols. 4to, Gr. & Lat printed by 


| Elzevir in a moſt elegant and correct Manner, with. 
the Scholia, at Anſterdam, 1656, 10. 115. 6d. | 


Barnes Homer, 2 vols. 4to, with the Greet Schelia, 
and Notis variarum, Cantab. 171t, 21. 25. 

Dr. Clarke's Homer, 4 vols. 4to; the firſt Edition 
of the iad at London 1729, is infinitely more 
correct than the ſecond that was publiſhed in 1754, 
which is wretchedly incorrect. The Ode was 
publiſhed at Lenden 1740, by Dr. Clarke's don, who 


appears not to be fo accurate and judiciqus a Critic 


as his Father. Dr. Clarke's. Edition has not the 
Scholia, which is its principal DefeQt. _ 
Homeri Opera a Berglero, Gr. & Lat. 12mo. An- 


flerdam, 1707. 


' Homeri Opera, Gr. 2 vols. folio, Glaſz.1t7 58, 21. 25. 
the moſt magnificent and correct Edition of Homge 
ever delivered to the World, | | 
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TN H E Lives of few Perſons abound with 
ſo many Uncertainties and fabulous Re- 
lations, as thoſe of Heſiod and Homer; for 
which © reaſon, what may poſfibly be true, is 
ſometimes as much diſputed as the romantic 
part of their Stories. The firft has been more 
explicit than the other, in furniſhing us in 
his Writings with ſome. Circumſtances of his 
Life and Family, as the Condition of his Fa- 
ther, the Place of his Birth, and the Extent 
of his Travels; and he has rendered it indif- 
putable, though he has not fixed the Period, 
that he was one of the earlieſt Writers of whom 
we have any Account, 

He tells us in the ſecond Book of his Wort: 
and Days, that his Father was an Inhabitant 
of Cuma, one of the olian Ifles, now called 
Faio Nova, about thirty-ſix Miles North of 


Smyrna; from hence he removed to Aſcra, a 


miſerable Village in Beta at the Foot of 
Mount Helicon, which was doubtleſs the Place 
where Heſod was born, hence the Name of 
Aſcraus fo frequently given to Herod, though 
Suidas, Fabricius, and others ſay he was of 


Cuma. He ſeems himſelf, and not undeſigned- 


G. to have prevented any Miſtake about his 


ound y; he tells us explicitly in the ſame 
Book, 
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Book, that he never was but once at Sea, and 
ths was in a Voyage from Aulis, a Sea- port in 
Bevtia, to the Iſland Eubæn. This compared 
with the former Paſſage, of his Father's. failing 
from Cuma to Bœotia, will leave us no doubt 
concerning his Country. Thus he addreſſes ta 
his Brother Perſes an Account of their Father's 
firſt Abode and his ſubſequent Removal. 


"Norge ia; Te warne, &c. 


So our poor Father toiPd his Hours away, 
Careful to live in the unhappy Dayy 
He, fooliſh Per/es, ſpent no Time in vain, 
But fled Misfortunes thro' the watry Plain. 
He from olian Cuma th' Ocean paſs'd, 
Here in his ſable Bark arriv'd at laſt. 

Not far from Helicon he fix*d his Race 

In Aſcra's Village; miſerable Place 

How inforties the Winter-Seaſon there 
And cheerleſs, Aſcra, is thy Summer Air ! 
O Perſes, may'ſt thou ne'er forget thy Sire, 


But let thy Breaſt his good Example fire. 


Cooke's Tranſlation. 
Taz Names of his Father and Mother we 


are to acquire from ſome other Intelligence, 


and Suidas tells us they were Diut and Pyci- 
mene. Of what Quality his Father was, we 
are not very certain; that he was driven from 
Cuma to Aſcra by Misfortunes, we have the 
Teſtimony of Heſiad. His Father appears to 
have a 3a detter at 1 than he did in 
his own Country; yet Heſiod could arrive at 
no higher Fortune than that of tending Sheep 


on the Top of Mount Helicon, Here the Muſes 


C5 met 
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met with him, and enliſted him into their 


U TY! Holoder, &c. 


E'er while as they the Shepherd Swain behold, 
Feeding beneath the ſacred Mount his Fold, 
With Loveof charming Song his Breaſt they fir'd, 
There me the heavenly Muſes firſt inſpir'd, . 
There when the Maids of Frve the Silence broke, 
ToZeficd thus, the Shepherd Swain, they ſpoke : 
Shepherds attend your Happineſs, who place 
In Gluttony alone the Swain's Diſgrace 
Strict to your Duty in the Fields you keep, 
There vigilant by Night to watch your Sheep; 
Attend ye Swains on whom the Muſes call, 
Regard the Honour not beſtow'd on all: 
Tis ours to ſpeak the Truth in Language plain, 
Or give the F ace of Truth to what we feign. 
So ſpoke the Maids of Fove, the ſacred Nine, 
And pluckt the Sceptre from the Tee divine, 
To me the Branch they gave, with Look ſerene. - 
The Laurel Enſign never-fading green: 
I took the Gift with holy Raptures fir d, 
My Words flow ſweeter, and my Soul's inſpir'd. 
Before my Eyes appear the various Scene, 
Of all that is to come, and what has been: 
Me have the Muſes choſe their Bard to grace, 
To celebrate the bleſs'd immortal Race. | 
To them the Honours of my Verſe belong, 
To them I firſt and laſt devote the Song. 


 Tx1s is no more than a fignal Proof of po- 
etical Vanity, which Lucian ridicules in a 
whole Dialogue; Ovid ſeems to have enter- 
* tained the ſame Opinion of it in the Beginning, 


Wen 1 8 r 


E010; '; ls 


of his Art of Love. To prove that he intended 
to be ſincere, and affirm nothing but Truth, 
he ſays, | 


Nee mihi ſunt viſe Clio, Cliuſque Sorores, 
Servanti pecudes vallibus, Ajera, tuis. 


Nor Clio, nor his Siſters have I ſeen, 
As Hejiod faw them on the ſhady Green. 


| VSI. had more Reverence for this Poet, 
to whom he was ſo much indebted, and whoſe 


Pattern he propoſed for his Imitation in the 


Georgicks, for only transforming the Laurel 


Wand into a Set of Paftoral Reeds, he takes oc- 


caſion to pals the higheſt Eulogy upon Heſicd.. 
Hoes tibi dant Calamos, en accipe, Muſe, 


Aſcræs quos ante ſent ; quibus ille ſolebat 
; 75 560 


rigidas deducere Montibus Ornos. | | 


Theſe Reeds the Muſes to your Lips commend,, 
The ſame they lent their old Aſcræan Friend; 


whom intpir'd, deſcending Trees they led 
o mix in Chorus with the F locks he fed. 


Uron the Death of the Father,.vho left ſome 
Fortune behind him, the Eftate ought to have: 
been equally divided between the two Brothers, 
Heſiad and Perſes, but upon the Partition, Perſos 
defrauded him by corrupting his Judges. He 
was ſo far from being provoked to any Reſent- 
ment by this Act of Injuſtice, that he expreſſed 
a Concern. for thoſe poor miſtaken Mortals, 


aan 8 in Riches-only,, 
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(ven at the Expence of their Virtue. He in- 
forms us that he was not only above Want, 
but capable of aſſiſting his Brother in his Diſ- 


treſſes, which he often did after the iniquitous 


Treatment he had received from him. 

Tus laſt Circumſtance he mentions relating 
to himſelf, is his Victory in a poetical Contcn- 
tion. . enge King of Eubæa had inſtituted 
funeral 
which his Sons afterwards ſaw performed; 
fiod here was a Competitor for the Prize in 

oetry, which was a Tripod; this he won, 


and, as he tells us himſelf, conſecrated to the 


Muſes. Plutarch, in his Banquet of the Seven 


Wiſe Men, makes Periander give an Account 
of the poetical Contention at Chalcis, in which 


Hefind and Homer are made Antagoniſts; the 
firit was Conqueror, who received a Tripod for 
his Victory, which he dedicated to the Muſes 
with this Inſcription. 


This Hefiad vows to th Heliconian Nine, 
In Cha!czs won: from Homer the Divine, 


| 41-3499. Myra, Kc. 


GvRazDus, in his Life of Heſiod, informs 
us, that he and Homer ſung in Delos to the Ho- 


nour of Apollo. 


K Aus &c. 


Homer and I in Dalas ſung our Lays, 


There firſt we ſung and to Apollo's Praiſe; 


New was tlie Verte in which we then begun 


In honour. ta the God Latona's Son. 


W 
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es in honour of his own . f | 
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REEF eee ene, 
Wr are informed that Philip of Macedm and 
his Son Alexander had a Diſpute upon this 
Subject. The Prince declared in favour of 
Homer; his Father told him the Prize had been 
given againſt him to ZHe/fod, and aſked him 
whether he had ever ſeen the Verſes Heſiod in- 
ſcribed upon the Tripos, and dedicated to the 
Muſs on Mount Helicon ? Alexander allowed 
it, and ſaid, that Flzfod might well gain the 
Prize, when Kings were not the Judges, but 
ignorant Ploughmen and Rufticks. The Remark 
of Cleomenes the Lacedæmonian bears ſome Re- 
ſemblance to this, who obſerved that Homer 
was the Poet of the Spartans, and Heſiod of the 
Helotes, or their Slaves, becauſe the firft taught 
the Art of War, and the other the Art of 
'Huſbandry. The Authority of theſe Relations 
is queſtioned by learned Men, eſpecially by 
thoſe who will not allow thefe two great 
to have been Contemporaries, but place Heſod 
between thirty and forty Years before Hamer; 


As Sir Thomas Pope Blount has done in that ex- ' 


_cellent and uſeful Book entitled \Cenſura cele» 

briorum Virorum, and Dr. Priefthy in his Bis- 
graphical Chart. | ENT | 
| ES1O0D having enrolled himſelf in the ſplen· 
did Service of the Muſes, abdicated the Paſtoral 
Life, and applied himfelf to the Study of Arts. 
and Learning. In the latter part of his Life he 
removed to 1 a Town at nearly the ſame 
Diftance fron Mount Parnaſfur, as Aſcra was 
from Helicon. Gyraldus and others tell us that 


* 


he left a Son and a Daughter, and that his Son 


Was Steſicharus the Poet; but this wants Con- 
| firmation, 
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firmation. It is allowed by all, that he live Th 

to a very advanced Age | 5+ | 
Tx Story of his Death, as related by Solon, 
in Plutarch's Banquet of the Seven Wiſe Men, 
is very remarkable. The Man with whom 
Herod lived at Locris, a Native of Mileſus, ra- | 
viſhed a Maid in the fame Houſe. A malicious | 

| 


Charge was brought to the Girl's Brothers 
againſt Heſiod as an Accomplice, who barbar- 
ouſly murdered him and his Companion, whoſe 
Name was Troilus, and threw their Bodies in- 
to the Sea, The Body of Troilus was caſt on 
a Rock, which retains the Name of Troilus 
from this Incident. The Corſe of Heſiod was 
received by a Shoal of Dolphins as ſoon as it 
was thrown into the Water, and carried to the ih 
City of Molicria, near the Promontory Rhion ; 
near which Place the Locrians were then ſo- f 
lemnizing a Feſtival, the ſame which is at this 1 
Time celebrated with ſo much Pomp. When 2 
they ſaw a floating Carcaſs, they ran with 
Aſtoniſhment to the Shore, and finding it to be 
the Body of Heſiod, newly murdered, they re- 
ſolved, as they thought themſelves obliged, to 
detect the Aſſaſſins of a Perſon they ſo much 
| honoured. When they had found out the 
WMretches that had perpetrated the Murder, 
they flung them alive into the Sea, and after- 


* 


ö 
wards demoliſhed their Houſes. The Remains — 
of Heſid were depoſited in Nemea, and his * 
Tomb is unknown to moſt Strangers; the rea- * 


ſon of its being concealed was owing. to the | 
. Orchomentans, who had a Deſign, founded on 0” | 

the Advice of an Oracle, to ſteal his Remains | 
from thence, and inter them in their own 


Country. 
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Country. This Incident reſpecting the Ora-: 


cle, here mentioned by Plutarch, is related by 
Pauſanias in his Beotics. He tells us, that 
the Orchomenians were adviſed by the Oracle 
to convey the Bones of Heſiod into their Coun- 


try, as the only Expedient to drive away a Peſti- 


lence which raged among them. They obeyed 
the Oracle, found the Bones, and brought them 


Home. Tzetzes ſays, they erected a Tomb over 


him, with an Inſcription to this Purport : - 


Heſod, thy Birth is barren Aſcra's Boaſt, 


Thy dead Remains now grace the Minyan Coaſt. 
Thy Honours to meridian Glory riſe, | 


Grateful thy Name to all the Good and Wiſe. 


Wr have the Knowledge of ſome few Monu- 
ments, which were inſtituted in honour to this 


great and ancient Poet. Pauſanias, in his Boe- 


tics, informs us, that his Countrymen the Beo-: 
tians erected to his Memory an Image with a 
Harp in his Hand; the ſame Author tells us 
m another Place, that there was likewiſe a Sta- 


tue of Heſied in the Temple of Jupiter Olym-- 


pius. Fulvius Urſinus, and Boiſſard, in his An- 


J ooo have exhibited a Breaſt with a Head, 
2 


runk without a Head, and a Gem of him; 


and Urfinus ſays, there is a Brazen Statue of 


him in the publick College at Con/tantinople : 
The only original Monument of him br 


theſe now remaining, or at leaſt known, is a 


Marble Buſt in the Pembroke Collection at 


Milton, a good Engraving of which is prefixed 
to Mr. Cooke's Tranſlation of Haſad, both to 


the 4to and 12mo Editions. 
, | Tas 


* 
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K Tus Theogony, and the Works and Days, are 
the only undoubted Pieces of our Poet now 
extant ; though it is ſuppoſed that theſe Poems 
have not deſcended in their original Integrity 
and Perfection to the preſent Times. The Theo- 
.gony, or Generation of the Gods, Fabricius indiſ- 
putably proves to be the Work of Heſiod; nor 
does it admit a Doubt, ſays he, but that Py- 
thagoras took it for his, who in his Deſcent 
to Hell, feigned he ſaw the Soul of Heſiod tied 
with Chains to a Braſs Pillar, and the Soul of 
Homer ſuſpended on a Tree, both expoſed to 
the Biting of Serpents, as a Puniſhment for 


what they had written concerning the Nature 


of the Gods. This, doubtleſs, is the Poem 
which gave Herodotus Occaſion to fay, that 
Heſiod with Homer was the firit who introduced 
a Theegony among the Grecians, the firſt who 
gave | "Hot to the Gods, aſcribed to them 
4 Boer, and Arts, giving particular Deſcrip- 
tions of their Perſons. The Fbra, or the 
Werks and Days of Heſicd, Plutarch aſſures us, 
were cuſtomarily ſung. to the Harp; Manilius, 
whom Mr. Creech has evidently proved to be an 
Author of the Auguſtan Age, in the ſecond 
Book of his Aſtronomy, takes notice in his 
Commendation of this Poem and his Writings, 
that theſe two poetical Productions were the 
only Te Ae of Heſiod's in the Reign 
of Auguſtus. Manilius gives this extraordinary 
Account of them, and of their Author. 


Hefiodns memorat, &c. 


| — 2 ſings the Gods immortal Race, 
He ſings how Chaos bore the earthy Maſs JO 


— 


— 


— 


| al e ee eee, 
How Light from Darkneſs ſtruck did Beams 


diſplay, 


And Infant Stars firſt ſtagger'd in their Way. 
How Name of Brother veil 


d a Huſband's Love, 

And Juno bore unaided by her Fove. 

How pe Bacchus burſt the Thund'rer's 
Thigh | 

And all the Gods that wander through the Sky. 


Hence he to Fields deſcends, manures the Soil, 


Inſtructs the Ploughman, and rewards his Toil, 
He ſings how Corn in Plains, how Vine in Hills 
ic ; how both with vaſt Increaſe the Olive 
8. f | | | 
How foreignGraftsth' Adulterous Stock receives, 
Bears ſtranger Fruit, and wonders at her Leaves: 
An uſeful Work when Peace and gr reign, 
And Art joins Nature to improve the Plain. 
25 Creech's Tranſlation. 


THERE is a Poem aſcribed to Heſad, and 
commonly printed with the other two above- 


mentioned, under the Title of The Shield of 


Hercules, which has not one plauſible Argu- 
ment in its Favour, by which it may be affirmed 
to be a genuine Work. Ari/tophanes the Gram« 
marian ſuppoſes it to be ſpurious, and that it is 
an Imitation of the Shield of Achilles in Homer, 
Of the other Labours of this ancient Poet, we 
have nothing but the Titles remaining, except 
ſome Fragments preſerved by Pauſanias, Plu- 
tarch, and Polybius, who gloried as much in 
reſcuing a Verſe from the Ruins of Time, as 
a Prince exults in a Victory obtained over his 
moſt powerful and inveterate Enemy. We are 
told that Heſod compoſed ſome other Poems, of 


which we have not even the Titles. We are 


aſſured 
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aſſured from divers Paſſages in Pliny, that He 
wrote of the Virtues of Herbs, as in the Begin; 
ning of his Works and Days he ſpeaks of the 
Wholeſomeneſs of Mallows, and of the Daffo- 


dil, or Aſphadelos; Quintilian, in his fifth 


Book, denies the Fables of Aſop to be origi- 


nally written by him, but ſays the firſt Author 


of them was Hleſiod; and Plutarch informs us, 

that A/op was his Diſciple; but nothing cer- 

tain can be determined upon this Subject. 
THis Greek Poet, with all his Excellencies, 


notwithſtanding the Sweetneſs and perſpicuous 


Plainneſs of his Style, the Pleaſantneſs of his 
Fables, and the ſtrict Virtue and Morality of 


his Precepts, has met with illiberal Treatment 
from Men of Note in the Republic of Letters, 
who have criticiſec his Writings : Le Feure 


remarks, that in his Poem of Wers and Days, 
he has acted like our Almanack-Makers, who 


diſtinguiſh between fortunate and unfortunate | 


Days, and that this Piece upon the whole is 
not much to be valued. Ludovicus Vives, ſpeak- 
ing of his Theogony, ſays, It is of ſome ule for 
underſtanding the Poets, but in other reſpects 


it is good for nothing. Quintilian gives him the 


Palm only in medio genere dicendi, in the middle 
Style, not conſidering that his Subjects obliged 


him to riſe no higher. Clemens Alexandrinus 


takes notice of ſeveral Verſes ftolen verbatim by 
Hefiod out of Muſczus the Poet; and Gale, in 
his Court of the Gentiles, aſſures us, that Heſiod 


received ſome of his choiceſt Traditions from the 
_ Scriptures, if not immediately, yet originally, 
as will appear probable to any one who will. 


take the trouble to draw up the Parallel. 
. | . Bur 
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Bur notwithſtanding the Severity of theft 
Cenſures, Hefiod has the Current of learned 
and judicious Criticiſm ever N in his Fa- 
vour. Fleinſius in the Preface to his Edition 
of this Poet remarks, that among all the Poets, 
he hardly could fix upon any except Homer and 
Heſiod who underſtood how to repreſent Nature 
in her true native Simplicity: Which is infi- 
nitely to be preferred before all that falſe me+ 


retricious Attire which future Ages have la- 


viſhed upon her. He proceeds to tell us, that 
what to him ſeemed moſt wonderful was, that 


Nature had begun and perfected at the fame. 


time her Work in theſe two Poets, whom for 


that very reaſon he does not heſitate to call 


Divine ; adding, that Nature had in both theſe 


Authors exhibited to us a complete and perfe& 


Model of all poetical Excellence,' a 
TE learned Borrichius remarks, that Heſiod's 
Poem, called Voris and Days, was dictated by 
ſo much good Ser ie and Underſtanding, that 
even at this Day the reading of it- will be of 
ignal Uſe to all who apply themſelves to Mo- 
ral Philoſophy, to Policy, to Cfconomy, to 


Marine Affairs, and to Huſbandry ; and as for 


his Theogony, or Generation of the Geds, he ob- 
ſerves, that we may learn much more from this 
Poem, than the Title ſeems to import; ſinee 
thoſe who are curious in exploring the Nature 
of Things, diſcover under the Cover of theſe 
Fables, natural Truths, and ſalutary Maxims, 


drawn from the deepeſt Philoſophy. Paterculus 


ſtyles him a Poet of a very elegant Genius, hap» 


| phi the mellifluous Smoothneſs of his Num- 


5, and love of Quiet and Repoſe. 


Bur 
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Bur it is Virgil who ſtamps the poetical 
Character of Heſiod with the greateſt Sanction, 
as he frequently mentions him with Honour, 
and in his Georgics follows him as his great 
Exemplar. 


Aſcræumque cano Romana per oppida Carmen. 


Bel EDITION f HESIOD. 


Hefrod magnificently printed in Szephens's Colle 
tion of the Heroic Poets, Gr. Fol. 1566. 

Hefiod cum Græcis Scholiis et notis Dan. Heinſii, 
4to, L. Bet. 1603, 10s. 6d. This is a very valuable 
Edition, and the moſt uſeful hitherto publiſhed of 
Hefioed, on account of the ancient Scholia, which 
are here correctly printed. The Oxford Edition of 
 Hefiod, publiſhed by Robin/on, hath not the Greek 


olia. 


Hod, by Robinſon, Gr. & Lat. 4to, Oxen. 1737, 


155. 
| Ife, Salwini, Gr. Lat. & Ital. 8 vo. Potav. 
1 5. 
: 22 notis Variorum & Clerici, 8 vo, Aft. 
1701, 6s. a very excellent Edition, but its great Im- 
perfection is the want of the ancient Greek Scholia, 
which contain a Treaſure of. Mythological Learning. 

Hefiod, Gr. & Lat. notis Krebſii, 12mo, Lig. 
3746. 3. 15 | 


THEOGNIS. 


T7 H £0; 6.0 


FF HEOGNIS was a Native of Megora, 


and frequently diſtinguiſhed among the An- 
cients by the Name of the Megarean Poet. Plata 
erroneouſly believed him to be a Sicilian. The 
Place in which he received his Birth was Me- 
gara in Attica. The Purity of his Diction 
evinces this. He flouriſhed in the Time of 
Creſus, King of Lydia, about five hundred and 
fifty Years before Chrit. He lived to a very 
advanced Age, to the Beginning of the War 
between the Greeks and Perfrans, He was ex- 
patriated by his Enemies, and conflicted with 
great Calamities, Where he died is.uncertain. 
Tux Poems of Theognis are moral Compoſt» 
tions; what Powers of Poeſy he poſſeſſed, he 
employed in the Service of Virtue. His ethical 
Admonitions are juſt and uſeful, and will ever 
be read with Pleaſure and Improvement. It ap- 
pears to me that this long Poem, of above a 
thouſand Lines, originally conſiſted of a Num- 
ber of ſeparate Compolitions, addreſſed to a 
Variety of Perſons named in it, but that theſe 
detached Elegies came in time to be compound- 


ed and compreſſed into one undivided Syſtem, 


From his ſometimes addrefling Cyrnus, ſome- 
times Academus, Democles, Onomacritus, Clea- 


riſtus, 
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riftus, Theotimus, Timagoras, and Simonides, it 
is evident that the Poem could not be origi- 


nally in that Maſs of Diſorder in which we 
me received it. 


— 


5 
— 
* — 
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B ED rie of THEOGNIS. 


5 


7 heognis, Gr. & Lat. cum Scholiis, per Eliam Vi- 
netum Santonem, 4to, Paris, 1543. 


Theognts, Scholiis Camerarii, & Indice doplici a 
Selero, 8vo, an excellent Edition and very ſcarce, 
Lip/. 1620. 

Theognidis, Phocylidis, Pythagoræ, 4 & 
aliorum poemata gnomica, a Sylburgis; a very ac- 
curate as well as elegant little Book, 1 amo, Ultraj. 


165 55. | 

He nit, cum Indice ac Notis, ab Are. Blackaall, 
12mo, nd. 1706. This is by far the beſt Edition 
of Theognis. It is of rare Occurrence. The Editor 
was the learned and in "a Mr. W who 


wrote on the ſacred Cl: 


S4PPHO, 
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HIS excellent Poeteſs, who enjoyed the 
Titles of the Ninth Lyriet, and the Tenth 
Muſe, was a Native of · Mitylene, the Capital of 
the Molian Cities in the Iſland of Leſbos. Her 
Mother's Name was Cleis, but who her Father 
was is uncertain, there being no leſs than 
eight Perſons, mentioned in Suidas, as con- 
tending ſor that Honour: the moſt received 
Opinion decides in favour of Scamandronymus. 
She flouriſhed, according to Suidas, about the 
forty-ſecond Olympiad, and was Contempo- 
rary with Pittacus, Tyrant of Mitylene, and ac- 
cording to the common Account, one of the 
ſeven renowned Sages of Greece. She was ac- 
quainted with the two famous Poets, Steſicho- 
rus and Alceus. The laſt of theſe is ſaid to 
have been her Suitor; and a Rebuke which ſhe 
ave him, is ſtill extant in Ariſtotle. He in- 
8 us, that Alcæus one Day accoſting Sap- 
des, and telling her he had ſomething to ſay to 
er, but was ainamed to utter it: Was it any 


thing good, ſhe replied, and not rather ſome- 


thing diſhonourable, which you have conceived 
in your Mind, you would not be aſhamed to 
diſcloſe it. e 

Dirnmus the Comic Poet, and Herme/io- 
nax the Colephor.ian, aſſure us, that 4 — of 
He 7 75 f £e0s 
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Teos was alſo one of her Lovers; but this A- 
mour has been generally eſteemed too repug- 
nant to Chronology to be admitted, and it 
muſt ſtill be conſidered as ſuch, notwithſtand- 
ing Mr. Barnes's learned Endeavours to de- 


Wx have no Records by which we can judge 


of her Quality, whether ſhe was of noble or 


vulgar Extraction; for though Strabo informs 
us, that her Brother Charaxus traded in Wines 
from Leſbos to Egypt, yet we can conclude 
nothing from this Anecdote, ſince People of 
the beſt Rank among the Ancients employed 


themfelves in Traffick, and frequently em- 


ployed it as an Expedient to travel. Solon, 
when in Egypt, defrayed his Expences by Com- 
merce; and Plato maintained himſelf there b 

the Oils which he fold. Beſides Charaxus 
abovementioned, ſhe had alſo two elder Bro- 
thers, Larychus and Eurygius. Larychus the 
highly extolled in her Merſes for his Virtue and 
Munificence, and particularly for his having 
diſtributed Wine among the Mitylenians in 


the Protaneum; but againit Charaxus ſhe as 


bitterly inveighed, for the extravagant Love 
he bore to a famous Courtezan called Rhodope, 
| Tris Rhodope is reported to have been a 
Fellow-Slave with the celebrated Mop, and to 
have built one of the Pyramids of Egypt. As 
ſhe was once bathing in the Nile (for the was a 
Native of Naucratis, a City of Egypt) an Eagle 
ſnatched one of her Slippers out of the Hands 
of her Waiting-Woman, and carrying it te 
Memphis, where the King ſat adminiſtering Ju- 


Rice in a public Place ot the City, dropped it 
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D e of 
in his Lap. The King was ſurpriſed at the 
Novelty of this Incident, and being ſmitten 
with the Beauty of the Slipper, immediately 
deſpatched Meſſengers throughout the Country, 


with Orders to bring to him the Woman with 


whom they ſhould find the Fellow of that Slip- 
per: Rhodope being found, was conducted to 
the King, and created by him Queen of Egypt. 

To return to Sappho: She married one Cer- 
colus, a Gentleman poſſeſſed of great Wealth 
and Power in the Iſle of Andros, by whom ſhe 
had a Daughter named Cleis; but being left a 
Widow very young, ſhe could never think of a 
ſeeond conjugal Connection, not bearing to 
confine that Paſſion to one Perſon, which, as the 
Ancients tell us, was too violent in her to be 
reſtrained even to one Sex. She had many Fe- 
male Favourites whom ſhe laſeivioufly careſſed, 
Athis, Andromeda, Telefylla, Megara, and 
others. On account of theſe Intimates, her 
Character ſuffers much from the Imputation of 
illicit and unnatural Pleaſure; it being a con- 
{tant Tradition, that her amorous Paſſion was 


not ſatished with the Commerce of Men, but 


chat ſhe was willing to have her Miſtreſſes as 
well as her Gallants. | 

Bor no one ſeems to have been the Ob- 
ject of her Admiration, ſo much as the lovely 
Pham. He was at firſt a kind of Ferryman, as 
is reported, and is thence fabled to have carried 
Venus with a great deal of Care over the Stream 
in his Boat, and to have received from her as 


a Reward, the Favour of being the moſt beau- 
tiful Man in the World. Sappho, it ſeems, bad 
not Charms: ſufficient to ſubdue this obdurate 


Vo. I. D Lover. 
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Lover. He withdrew from her Solicitations, 
and retired from Leſbos to Sicily. She took a 
Voyage in purſuit of him, and there, upon that 
Occaſion, it is imagined ſhe ' compoſed her 
Hymn to Venus. From her Diſappointments in 
Love originated ſome of her fineſt 

ductions, particularly that elegant Epiſtle which 


Ovid makes her write to her ungrateful Phaon, 


the beſt and tendereſt Thoughts in which, he 


is ſuppoſed to have borrowed from ſome of her 


Compoſitions that are now loſt. ; | 
Ir is no wonder that the Charms of her 


Perſon made no Impreſſion upon Phaon's Heart, 


for it ſeems ſhe was a very plain Damſel, and 
as ſhe is commonly deſcribed, of very diminutive 
Stature, and 'of a brown Complexion. Ovid 


knew very well this Part of her Character, and 


he only had the Art to excuſe it. 
Si mihi difficilis, &c. 


To me what Nature has in Charms deny'd, _ 
Is well by Wit's more laſting Charms Tupply'd ; 
I own my ſhort Dimenſions ; that they ſuit | 
Juſt with my Verſe, and make with that two Foot. 
Tho' ſhort of Stature, yet my Name extends 
To Heaven itſelf, and Earth's remoteſt Ends. 
Brown as I am ; an Mthiopian Dame a 


Inſpir'd young Perſeus with a 2 Flame. 


White Doves will bill with thoſe of ſhining Jet, 
And the Green Turtle woo a ſpeckled Mate: 
If to no Charms thou wilt thy Heart reſign, 
But ſuch as merit, ſuch as equal thine, 


- By none, alas, by none thou canſt be mov d, 


Phaon alone by Phaon muſt be lov'd. Pore. 
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FinpinG her Importunity ineffectual, and 
her dear Phaon inexorable, ſhe was tranſported 
into the laſt Exceſſes with the Violence of her 
Paſſion, and at laſt reſolved to diſengage herſelf 
from it at any riſk whatever. There was a 
Promontory in Acarnania called Leucate, on the 
Summit of which ſtood a Temple dedicated to 
Apollo; in this Temple it was uſual for deſpair- 
ing Lovers to make their Vows, and afterwards: 
to caſt themſelves from the Precipice into the 
Sea; for it was an eſtabliſhed Opinion, that all 
who were taken up alive, would immediately 
find themſelves totally delivered from their for- 
mer Paſſion. Sappho tried the Cure, but periſhed 
in the Experiment. Some write that ſhe was 
the Inventreſs of this Cuſtom ; but Strabo tells 
us, that thoſe who underſtood Antiquity bet- 
ter, have reported that one Cephalus firſt made 
the deſperate Deſcent from that fatal Precipice 
called The Lovers Leap. Ovid introduces Sap- 
þbo as advifed to this Remedy by the Viſion 
of a Sea-Nymph, of which ſhe ſent the follow- 
ing Account to the cruel Phaon. 1 


Hie ego cum laſſos, Ic. 


Here as I lay and ſwell'd with Tears the Flood, 
Before my Vicht a watry Virgin ſtood, | 
She ſtood and cry'd, 5 6 you that love in vain, 
Fly hence and ſeek the fair Leucadian Main; 
<< here ſtands a Rock, from whoſe impending 


M 
« Hpollo's Fane ſurveys the rolling Deep. 
I here injur'd Lovers leaping from above, 
* Their Flames extinguiſh, and forget to love: 


„ „ Dexgalion 
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& Deucalion once with hopeleſs Fury burn'd. 

<« In vain he lov'd, relentleſs Pyrrha ſcorn'd, 

« Butwhen from hence he plung d into the Main, 

« Deucalion ſcorn'd, and Pyrrha lov'd in vain. 

4 Haſte, Sappho, haſte, from high Leucadia throw 

4 Thy wretched Weight, nor dread the Deeps 
below. l Pops. 


Tre Mitylenians held her ſingular Worth in 
ſuch Eſtimation, and were ſo ſenſible of the 
Celebrity they _ from the Circumſtance 
of -her being their Countrywoman, that th 
paid her yo. rata Honours. after her Deceafs, 
and coined Money with her Head for the 
HE was the Inventreſs of Sapphick Verſes, 
and, according to ſome Authors, of the Pedis, 
an Inftrument of Muſic. She wrote in the 
Zolick Diale&; ſhe 9 nine Books of 
Odes, beſides Elegies, Epigrams, Tambicks, 
Epithalamiums, and other Pieces, of which we 
Have nothing remaining entire but a Hymn to 
Venus, for which we are indebted to Dionyſius 
of Halicarnaſſus, and an amorous Ode, ad- 
dreſſed to one of the young Maids whom ſhe 
admired ; which Longinus hath preſerved. The 
laſt of theſe is the moſt eſteemed, and is ſtill 
acknowledged as an inimitable Specimen of the 
moſt artificial Combination or rather Combat 
of all the Paſfions, and of all the ſtriking Cir- 
cumſtances that can enliven a Piece. It is con- 
ciſe, and elegantly int nine by Mr. Philips": 


Bleſt as th' immortal Gods is he, 
The Youth who fondly fits by thee, 


[ep] 


And 


CE an py hs * 2 2 
#1 'Y — 9 arts Ne 


S 4 P P H 0. ES | 
And hears and ſees thee all the while, 90 
Softly ſpeak and 1 y ſmile, ; 

*T was this depriv'd my Soul of Reſt _ 
And rais'd ſuch Tumults in my Breaſt; 
For while I gaz'd, in Tranſport toſt, 

My Breath was r iy Voice was loſt ; 
My Boſom glow'd; the ſubtle Flame 

Ran quick through all my vital Frame; 
O'er my dim Eyes a Darkneſs bung ; 

My Ears with dels" Murmurs rung. 

In dewy Damps my Limbs were chill'd ; 

My Blood with gentle Horrors thrill'd; 

My feeble Pulſe forgot to play ; 

I fainted, ſunk, = dy'd away. 
The Soul of Sappho was formed for Love 
and Poetry, ſhe felt the Paſſion in all its Ar- 
dour, and deſcribed it in all its Symptoms. 
Horace calls her Maſcula. Sappho, which Por- 
phyrion explains of the Energy of her Poetry. 
Plutarch compares her to Cacus, the Son of Yul- 
can, Who breathed out nothing but Flame. Voſ- 
ius ſays, that none of the Greek Poets excelled 
Sappho in Sweetneſs of Verſification, that ſhe 
made Archilochus the Model 'of her Style, but 
at the ſame time took great care to ſoften and 
ſweeten the Severity of his Expreſſion. What 
remains to us of Sappho carries in it ſomething. 
ſo ſoft, luxuriant, and charming, even in the 
Sound of the Words, that Catullus himſelf, 
who has attempted an Imitation of them in 
Latin, falls infinitely ſhort of them. And fo 


Ji have 
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have all the other Poets, who have delivered 
their own Ideas upon this Subject. It muſt be 


allowed, ſays Rapin, by that which is left to us 


in the Fragments of Sappho, that Longinus had 
great Reaſon to boaſt e ps in his Works 
of the admirable Genius of this Woman, for 


there are found ſome Strokes of Delicacy, the 
moſt elegant, and the moſt paſſionate that ever 


were conceived or expreſſed. 

_ Cxrrics pretend that there were two Ladies 
of this Name, who lived at the ſame time, and 
excelled in Poetry: But Ovid, Statius, and 
others of the Latin Poets, avow but one Sappbo, 
to whoſe Memory the Romans erected a noble 
Statue of Porphyry. If there were two, the 
Characters of theſe Ladies muſt lie indiſcrimi- 
nately blended as they have hitherto done, and 
the ſurviving Nymph muſt adopt the Faults, 
as well as the Virtues, of her forgotten Name- 
fake. | 


bs Sa, PI 
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Bo EDIT IOxS f SAPPHO. 


Novem Fæminarum Græcarum Carmina Gr. cur 
Fulvii Urſini, apud Plant. 12mo, 1568, 


Sapphus Poetriæ Leſbiæ Fragmenta et Elegia, 
cura Wolfii, 4to, Lond. 1733. b 
Ta EwCopurre T ENA, ag Kat T,˖ο² T Afro 


onr. Gr. 8vo, Oxon. 1759. A very beautiful 


_ and correct Edition. 


Publiſhed in Gr. along with Anacreon, in a very 
ſplendid Edition, at Glaſgow, 12mo, 1757. The 
os magnificent Type as the G/a/gow Homer. 
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HE abovementioned Account of Sapphg 
properly introduces the Life and Charac- 

ter of Alus. He was a Native of Mitylene in 
the Iſland of Leſbos, and one of the greateſt 
Lyric Poets of Antiquity. Some ſay he was 
| the Inventor of the Barbiton, though others 
 B Wy! aſcribe this Honour to Terpander. Horace com- 

pliments him upon this Subject; 


| Age dic Latinum, &c. 

Begin ſweet Harp a Roman Strain, | | 3 
Thoſe Meaſures and thoſe Airs maintain, | 
\ Firſt ſtruck by great Alcæus noble Hand. | 
He flouriſhed in the forty-fourth Olympiad, | | 
being contemporary with Sappho, who was born 7 | Wl. 
| in the ſame Place. We find an Anecdote in 1 
1 Ariſtotle's Rhetoric, where Alceus is introduced 1 
requeſting I know not what Favour of Sapphey, l 184 
who was not in that moment in ſo good a Hu- 4 
mour as ſhe commonly uſed to be, and refuſed 


him what perhaps ſhe was the firſt to offer hum 
the next Day. 1 


| 
1 Sb Tir n c. | | [ 


un | bi 

Fainwould I ſpeak, but muſt thro! Shame conceal | 
The thought my eager tongue would ſoon reveal. * 8h | | 
5 N 


1 D 4 Sapptos 


56 Lives of the Grecian Ports. 
| K. 8 | 
Were your Requeſt, O Bard, on Honour built, 
Your Cheeks would not have worn thefe Marks 
of Guilt; 33 
But 5 prompt Words the ready Thoughts had 
own, | 


And your Heart's honeſt Meaning quickly ſhown. 


 « Von this Occaſion Le Fevre obſerves, that 
a ſprightly Genius, who at half a Word can 
diſcover in what the Beauty of Thought and 
Expreſſion conſiſts, muſt be ſenſible that this 
Application of Alcæus is one of thoſe Declara- 
tions of Love, which require the critical Mi- 
nute, and that Sappho apprehended perfectly 
. what it meant. Her Anſwer, ſays he, is wiſe, 
11 but perhaps too ſerious upon this Suppoſi- 
|| tion. | | 
Tux State of Mitylene ſuffered at this time 
under the Oppreſſion of Pittacus, one of the 
ſeven Sages of Greece. Alcæus undertook the 
Defence of the Public Liberty, and put him- 
; ſelf at the Head of a ſtrong Party for the De- 
1 liverance of his Country; but the Succeſs did 
| not crown his Wiſhes at the firſt Attempt, for 
1 he was overthrown and expulſed by the Tyrant's 
| Power out of the City. It is ſaid by ſome, 
that he was taken Priſoner by Pittacus, who 
gave him his Liberty after he had treated him 
in a very contumelious manner. Alcæus had ſcur- 
1 | rilized this Prince in very illiberal Expreſſions; 
1 be called him, as we learn from Suidas, Splay- - 
1 foot, Fat-paunch, and other opprobrious Names; 
but Pittacus diſregarded the Affront, ſaying, It 
was better to forgive, than to puniſh an Injury. 
He was forced into Baniſhment, with many 
. : | others ; 
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r, 
athers; but returning with a numerous Force 
at the Head of the Exiles, he expelled the Ty - 


rant, and re-eſtabliſhed the ancient Govern-- 
ment of the City. We are told, that in order 


to inſpire his Soldiers with Courage, he em- 
plo 1 the harmonious Cadence of Numbers, 


and made his Harangues in Verſe at the Head 


of his Army, But though he appeared fo 
ſtrenuous an Aſſertor of the Public Liberty, 
yet he was ſuſpected to entertain ſome dan» 
gerous Defigns againſt the State, and that he 
oppoſed the T ranny with no other View, than 
to throw the Poſſeſſion of the Sovereign Power 
into his own Hands. I find in Dionyſus Halicat- 
naſſeus, that the Inhabitants of Mityiens elected 


Pittacus for their General againſt the Poet Al- 


ceus and his Adherents, whom they had ba- 
niſhed. Others ſay, that having abuſed Pizta- 
cus's Clemency, and continuing to cabal and 


inveigh againſt him, he was no 10 treated 
5 | 


with favour; which Ovid thus expre 


Utque Lyre vates fertur periiſſe ſevere, 
Cauſa ſit Eval, dextera læſa tui. 


Or may thy Satire too ſevere be found, 
And thine like poor Alcæus s Muſe be crown'd, 
With -l from the Hand it dares to 


Wx are told by Diogenes Laertius, that he 
had a Conteſt with the Tyrant in Verſe, in 
which Engagement he undoubtedly obtained 

e ALCZU8 
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Stores; yet Hiſtory has 125 
upon his Courage; for Herodotus reports, that 
he ran away and left his Arms behind him, 


5 
y | 
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Alcxus ſeems to have been of a warlike 
Diſpoſition ; he himſelf informs us that his 


_ Houſe was furniſhed with Helmets, Shields, and 


Enſigns, and was a Magazine of Mili 
Fred an 1 


when the Athenians gained a Battle againſt the 
Leſbians. But it was ſome Comfort to him in 
his Diſgrace, that the Conquerors formally 

ve Orders for his Arms to be hung up in the 
Temple of Minerva at Sigeum. Horace, who 
among all the Latin Poets moſt reſembles Alceus, 
confeſſes as well as he, that he fled from the 


| Battle, and threw down his Arms, as being 


uſeleſs in Flight. 
Tecum Philippos, &c. 


With thee I ſaw Philippi's Plain, 

- Its fatal Rout ; a fearful Scene ! 
And dropp'd, alas! th' inglorious Shield, 
Where Valour's Self was bored to yield, 
Where ſoil'd in Duſt the vanquiſh's lay, 
And breath'd th' indignant Soul away. 
| | 5 Nadi 


Tus ſame Incident happened to Archilochus, 


defore Alters, and he publicly confeſſed it. 


Hex fell into the Greet Vice, the Love of 


Boys; the Name of his Favourite was Lycus, 


whoſe black Eyes, as Horace ſays, and black 


— . 


— 
— 


ry 
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Alceus firſt thy Muſic ſtrung, 
Dreadful in War to thee he ſung, 
When he heard the Battle roar, . 

Or almoſt ſhipwreck'd reach'd the Shore. 
Muſic, Love, and Wine his Theme, 
And Venus, Laughter-loving Dame, 
Cupid ever by her Side, e 

And Lycus high in Beauty's Pride, 
With his Hair of jetty Dye, 
And black the Luſtre of his Eye. 
| Wk Francs. 


. Tris Boy, as Cicero obſerves, had a Mole: 
upon his Finger, which, in the Poet's Fancy, 
was a. beautiful Ornament; and remarks far» 
ther, that though Alcæus had ſome Title to- 
Courage, yet he had filled his Verſes with an 
exceſſive Pederaſty. He was ſo amorous, ſays: 
Scipio Gentilis, in his Notes on Apuleius, that 
he compares himſelf to a Hog, which whilf: 
it is eating one Acorn, devours another with 
its Eyes; juſt fo, ſays he, when I. am. enjoy+- 
ing one Girl, I am wiſhing for another. He: 
had likewiſe the Character of a great Drinker, 
and would take occaſion from the Difference: 
of each ſucceeding Seaſon. of the Year, to 4l+- 
luſtrate the Neceſſity of generous Living and 
circulating the Glaſs.. i 0 
Tu Poetical Abilities of Alcæus are indiſs- 
putable, and though his Writings were chiefly 
in the Lyric Meaſure, ſome Fragments of which 
are collected by Fulvius Urſinus, yet his Muſe 
Was capable of treating the ſublimeſt Subjects 
i with 
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60 Lives of the GR REAN Poets, 

with a ſuitable Dignity. This made Horace 

fa . 4; | 
þ Et te ſonantem, &c. 


Alcæus ſweeps the Golden Strings, 

And Seas, and War, and Exile ſings: 
Thus while they ſtrike the various 

The Ghoſts the ſolenin Sounds admire; 
But when Alcæus lifts the Strain 

To Kings expell'd and Tyrants ſlain, 
In thicker Crowds the ſhadowy Throng 
Drink deeper down the martial Song. 


Mx. DAciER obſerves upon this occaſion, that 
Alrzus's Style was elevated and ſtrong, and 
that he treated of ſublimer Subjects than Sappbo, 
who fays of him in Ovid, | 


Noc plus Alezus, c. 


<—ThewideWorldrefoundswith Sapphe's Praiſe, 
y lings, 


Tho great Alcæus more ſublimel 

And ſtrikeswith bolder Rage the ſoundingStrings. 
No lefs Renown attends the moving Lyre, 
Which Cupid tunes, and Venus does inſpire. 


 Atczvs, ſays Quintilian, merits the Golden 
Plaruni, which every wiſe and virtuous Per- 


fon ou him in that Part of his Poems, in 


which he laſhes the Oppreſſion of Tyrants ; in 
this he is highly uſeful to the Manners of Man- 
kind, being conciſe and majeſtic 'in his Lan- 
E uage, and breathing the true Spirit of Homer; 

e, 
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Love, though naturally qualified for loftier 
Subjects. | | 

HERE was another Alceus, an Athenian, a 
Tragic Poet, and the firſt, according to ſome 
Writers, who compoſed Tragedies. It ſeems 
he repudiated his Country, which was Mitylene, 
and paſſed for an Athenian. He left ten Pieces, 
whereof one was Paſtpha? ; it was this which 
he produced when he diſputed with Ariſtophanes, 
in the fourth Year of the e Spin Olym- 
piad. I find in Plutarch another Alcæus, dif- 
ferent from the preceding, and who perhaps is 
the ſame, whom Porphiry mentions as a Writer 
of ſatirical Iambic Verſes, and Epigrams, and 
who wrote a Poem concerning the Plagtariſm 
of the Hiſtorian Ephorus. The Alcæus men- 
tioned in Plutarch lived in the hundred and 
forty- fifth Olympiad, in the Year of Rome five 
hundred and fifty-five, as appears from the Ode 
he compoſed on the Battle which Philip King 


of Macedon loſt in Theſſaly. This Ode repre- 


ſented Philip as running away faſter than a 
Stag, and magnified the number of the Slain, 
in order to vex him the more. Neverthelefs, 
Plutarch tells us, that Titus Flaminius, who 


gained that Battle, was more offended at A. 


. ceus's Verſes than Philip, becauſe the Ode 
mentioned the Ætolians before the Romans, and 
ſeemed by this Circumſtance to give the Atto 
lians the chief Honour of the Victory. Philip 
_ defended himſelf againſt Alcaus's Song by ano- 


ther ; the Subſtance of which is thus given us 
by Plutarch: 
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62 Lives of the GRECIAN Poꝝ rs. 
This leafleſs barkleſs Trunk, O Paſſenger, 
Is erected as a Gibbet for Alcæus. | 


Wx are told likewiſe of one Alceus a He 
ſenian, who lived in the Reigns of Veſpaſian 
and Titus. I know not which of theſe Alceuses it 
was who ſuffered a very remarkable Kind of Death 
for his Lewdneſs. 'T his Epitaph is given us by 


Veſſius. 
| *AXxaiv rds. dre, fc, 


This is Alcæus's Tomb, who died by a Radiſh, 
The Daughter of the Earth, and Puniſher of 
Adulterers. 


Tu Meaning is, that Alcæus ſuffered the 
Puniſhment of Adulterers, which conſiſted in 
a certain manner of impaling ; they thruſt one 
of the largeſt Radiſhes mop could find up the 

Adulterer's Fundament, or for want of Radiſhes 
they made uſe of a F iſh with a very large Head, 
as the Scholiaſt of Juvenal informs us in 
tenth Satire; 


— See n Machos & Mugilis intrat, 
The Mullet enters ſome behind. 


Tarts enables us to underſtand the Menace 
of Catullus. 


Ah tum te miſerum, Oe. 


Ah! wretched Thou, and born to luckleſs Fate, 
Wbo art diſcover'd by the unſhut Gate | 
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If once, alas the jealous Huſband come, 
The Radiſh, or the Sea-Fiſh, is thy Doom. 
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Inter Poetas Lyricos diverſarum editionum; Gene- 
ve, fol. and 24to 


Among the legiac Greek Poets, printed at Oxford 
1759, Gr. 8vo. | | ; 
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ANACREOMN. 


 ANACREON, one of the moſt jovial and 
amorous of the Greet Poets, was born at 
Teos, a City and Sea-port of Ionia, but of 
what Parents is not agreed among Authors; 
ſome calling his Father's Name Scythinus, 
others E ware and others Parthenius or Ari/tc- 
critus; his Mother's Name was E#tia. Madam 
Dacier endeayours to ſhew that he was related 
to Plato's Family, and conſequently allied to 
the Codride, the nobleſt Family in Athens ; but 
this Conjecture cannot be ſupported. The 
Time of his Birth was about the ſecond Year 
of the fifty-fifth Olympiad, and the twenty- 
ninth before the Death of Cyrus. 
AGREEABLY to this Account, this Writer 
was about eighteen Years of Age, when Har- 
pagus, the ef of Cyrus came with an 


Army againſt the confederate Cities of the Jo- 


nians and Æolians: The Milefians immediately 
ſubmitted ; but the Phoceans, a brave People, 
finding they were too weak to oppoſe the Ene- 
my, Choſe rather to abandon their Country 
than their Liberty, and collecting a Navy, 
tranſported themſelves and Families to the 


Coaſt of France, where being hoſpitably re- 


ceived by Nannus, the King of the Country, 


they built Marſeilles. The Teians ſoon fol- 


lowed 
2. 
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ANACREON 65 


lowed this worthy Example, as Herodotus in- 


forms us; for Harpagus having made himſelf 


Maſter of their Walls, by means of the Mounds | 


of Earth he raiſed about them, they unani- 
mouſly embarked on board their Ships, and 
ſailing into Thrace, ſettled in the City Abdera; 
where they had not reſided long, before the 
Thracians, jealous of their new Neighbours, 
endeavoured to give them Diſturbance. It 
ſhould ſeem that it was in theſe Conflicts that 
Anacreon loſt thoſe of his Friends whom he ce- 
lebrates in his Epigrams. It was alſo in this 


Place, that he compoſed his fifty-ninth Ode, 


which one may conjecture was written whilſt he 
was very young. | | 
Wr are not to expect many Particulars of 
the Life of this Poet, becauſe he appears to have 
been a profeſſed Deſpiſer of all worldly Care and 
Bufineſs : Wine and Love had the Diſpoſal of 
all his Hours. And if to amuſe himſelf, he 
engaged in ſo delightful a Study as P „per- 
is Intention was rather to pay his Adora- 
tions to ſome other Deities, than to celebrate 


the Muſes. Ovid himſelf, though one of the 


freeſt Livers upon Record, yet could cenſure 


Anacreon's Veries, as of a looſer ain than his 
Own. g | | 


Duid, niſi cum multo Venerem confundere Vino 
nn Lyric Teia Muſa jug 


Venus with Bacchus madly to confound, ' 


— 


Was all the wiſe Advice the Teian Lyre could 


ſound. 
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66 Lives of the Grecian PorrTs. 


From Abdera we find he took a Voyage to 
the Court of Polycrates, the Tyrant of Samos, 
as he is called, which was rendered, by the Fe- 
licity and poliſhed Manners of this Prince, one 
of the gayeſt and moſt flouriſhing in Aa. A 
Perſon of Anacreon's Character could not but 
meet with a cordial Reception, wherever Wit 
and Pleaſure reigned ; and accordingly we find 
by the Ancients, that he was ſo highly ho- 


noured by Pelycrates, as not only to be admit- 
ted to ſhare his Friendſhip, but even his moſt 


ſecret Counſels. It was here he became ena- 

moured of the beautiful Bathyllus, whoſe Pic- 

9 he has fo finely drawn in his twenty-ninth 
e. 


Non aliter, &c. Hor. Epod. 14. 


Thus ſoft Anacreon for Bathyllus burn'd, 
And oft his Love he ſadly mourn'd; - 
Heto his Harp did various Grief rehearſe, 
And wept in an unpoliſh'd Verſe. 


To this Favourite a celebrated Statue was 
erected at Samos by Polycrates. Apuleius has 
given us a Peſcription of it, Maximus Tyrius 
mentions another beloved Youth, named Smer- 


dias, the Son of a Thracian Prince, who had 


been preſented to Polycrates by ſome Greek Pi- 
rates. Alian reports, that Polycrates was ſo 
om of this laſt Amour, that he ordered the 

oy to be ſhaved, and that Anacreon compoſed 
an elegant Poem upon the Occaſion, though 
we have nothing now but the Memory of it 
remaining. 
| | BESIDES 
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Bxsipzs theſe two, he was enamoured of 
the fair Cl-obulus. He had like to have killed 
him in the Arms of his Nurſe, by joſtlingagainſt 
"her as he was reeling one Day through the 
Streets in a State of Ebriety ; and not content 
with this, he abuſed the Child with inſolent 
Language. The Nurſe wiſhed he might one 
Day commend him more than he now abuſed 
him. Her Vow was fulfilled ; for Cleabulus 
| N to be a moſt beautiful Youth. Anacreon 
fell in love with him, and wrote ſeveral Verſes 
in Commendation of his Perſon. Alian indeed 
is diſpleaſed if we ſuſpe&t Anacreon of any thing 
criminal in regard to that Train of beauteous 
Vouths whom he admired; but the general 


Voice is ſo loud againſt him in this Particular, 


that the Imputation muſt for ever reſt upon his 


I x we can believe Stobæus, he was no leſs a 
Philoſopher in his Contempt of Riches, than 
he was a Poet in his Love of Pleaſure. This 
Author relates, that Anacreon having received 
five Talents of Gold as a Preſent from Poly- 
crates, was not able to fleep for two pg 
ſucceſſively ; ſo that not being willing to loſe 


his Reſt in ſo bad a Cauſe, he carried back the 


Treaſure, and told his Patron, that however 
conſiderable the Sum might be, it was not a 
Price for the Trouble of keeping it. Very ſin- 
gular Behaviour in a Poet! 5 | 
_  HERMISIONAX, as he is, cited by Atbenæus, 
gives an Account of Anacreon's Amours with 
appho; but Atheneus himſelf refutes the Story, 
by obſerving that Sappho and Anacreon could 
not poſſibly be Contemporaries ; the Poeteſs 


living 
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638 Tives of theGrtcian Potrs. 
living under Atyattes, Father to Craſus, and the 
Poet under Cyrus and Polycrates. Mr. Bayle 
remarks upon this Occaſion, that Sappho and 
Anacreon had ſuch congenial Souls, and fo 
much reſembled each other in their Style of 
Writing, that it is ſomewhat difficult to diſ- 
tinguiſh the one from the other: It is pity, 
ſays he, that they were not Contemporaries ; 
for if they had, they ought to have been Huſ- 
band and Wife, that the World might have 
ſeen what would have ariſen from the Collifion 
of two ſuch amorous and accompliſhed Souls. 
How long Anacreon continued at Samos, is 
uncertain ; but it is probable that the Friend- 
ſhip of Polycrates, and the Splendor of his 
Court, had ſufficient. Efficacy to detain him 
there the greateſt Part of his Reign. This 
Opinion alſo ſeems confirmed by ee, | 
who aſſures us, that Anacreon of Teos was with 
that Prince in his Apartment, when he received 
a Meſſage from Orætes, Governor of Sardis, by 
whoſe Treachery Polycrates was ſoon after be- 
trayed and inhumanly crucified, expiating by 
his cruel Death the | Shak of a long Series of 
uninterrupted Happineſs. 
Ir ſeems to have been a little before this re- 
markable Aceident, that our Poet left Samos 
and removed to Athens, having been invited 
thither by Hipparchus, the eldeſt Son of Pi- 
fiftratus, one of the moſt virtuous and learned 
rinces of his Time ; who, as Plato aſſures us, 
| ſent the moſt obliging Letters with a Veſſel of 
fifty Oars, to convey him over the Ægean Sea. 
The ſame Philoſopher who relates this, does 
Anacreon the Honour of ſtyling him the Wiſe 
| Anacreon ; 
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Anacreon; which is the Foundation of Mon- 
ſieur Fontanelle's ingenious Dialogue, where he 
introduces Anacreon and Ar:/totle diſputing the 
Prize of Wiſdom, and gives the. Superiority 


to the Poet. 
HippARCHvus being ſlain by the Confpiracy 


of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, he returned to 
his native Country Teos : for after the Death of 
Cyrus, the Teiaus had been ſuffered to reinha- 
bit their Country unmoleſted : here he refided 
till the Revolt of Hiſtiæus, on which Account, 
as Suidas tells us, he was obliged once more to 
fly to Abdera, where he died. As his own 
Verſes confeſs his great Age, though not the 
Effects of it, ſo Lucian claſſes him in his Liſt 
of long Livers, allowing him fourſcore and 
five Years. | I: + 
A very ſmall Portion of his Works has 
eſcaped the Malice of Time; for beſides his 


Odes and Epigrams which ſtill remain, he com- 


ſed Elegies, Hymns, and Jambics.. Some 
Writers hogpur him with the Invention of the 
Lyre. His Poems, that are. extant, conſiſt 
chiefly of amorous Odes and Bacchanalian Songs. 
He wrote in the Jonick Dialet. - How much 
he was the Delight both of the Ancients and 
Moderns, appears ſufficiently from thoſe extra- 
vagant Praiſes they have laviſhed upon tim. 
Horace commemorates him with Diftin&ion ; 


Nec ſiguid olim, &c. L. 4. Od. . 
Whatever old Anacreon ſun q 
However tender was the Lay, 


In ſpite of Time is ever ung | 
Nor Sappho's amorous Fin decay; 1 | 
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yo' 8 Lives of the Gxecian Ports, 
Fler living Songs preſerve their charming Art, 
Her Love ſtill breathes the Paſſions of 


Francis. 


Tris Writer had an elegant Mind, and 
there are inexpreſſible Charms and Graces in 
his Poetry. The Verſes of Anacreon, ſays Sca- 
Aer, are ſweeter than the Produce of the In- 

dian Cane: he paſſed among the Greeks for one 
of the greateſt Maſters, both in the Arts of 
Guat and in the Softneſs of Expreſſion. 


Blandi 
His chief Excellence and Beauty, ſays Miſs 


Le Fevure, lie in imitating Nature, and follow- 


ing Reaſon; he preſented not to the Mind any 


Images but what were noble and natural, and 


is free from that antithetical Mode of Compoſi- 
tion, which was introduced in fubſequent 

wy to the Practice of the beſt an- 
cient Poets. he Odes of Anacreon, ſays Ra- 
pin, are Flowers, Beauties, and perpetual 
Graces ;. it is familiar to him to write what is 
natural and conformable to Life, his Manner 
being ſo delicate, ſo eaſy, and fo graceful, that 


| 2 all the Ancients, there is nothing com- 


parable to the Method he took, nor to that 


ind of Writing he followed. He flows ſmooth 


and eaſy, every where diffuſing the Joy and 
Indolence of his Mind through his Verſe, and 


tuning his Harp to the ſprightly and pleaſant 
8 — of his Soul. vi Fi 


Bur no one has given a juſter Character of 
His Writings, than Mr. Cowley. 


All thy Verſe is ſofter far 
Than the downy Feathers are 
1 ee e Of 
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Of my Wings or of my Arrows 
Of my Mothers Doves or Sparrows, . ., 
Graceful, Cleanly, Smooth, and Round, 
All with Venus, Girdle bound. | 


Tu Manner of his Death was very extra · | 
ordinary; for they tell us he was ſuffocated with, 


La- 
nx, as he was regaling on ſome new Wine. 
his remarkable End, altogether as ſingular as 

his way of Life, has afforded an excellent Sub- 


ject to his Succeſſors in Poetry. Amongſt the 
reſt, the inimitable Mr. Cowley, as he is ſtyled, 


who has ſo happily imitated the Style and Man- 
ner of Anacreon, has farther repaid his Obliga- 
tions, by honouring him with an Elegy, con- 
ceived and executed in his own peculiar Mode 


of Thinking and Writing: 


It grieves me when I ſee what F ate 4 
Does on the beſt of Mankind wait, 


Poets or Lovers let them be; 18 


Tis neither Love nor Poeſie 

Can arm againſt Death's ſmalleſt Dart 
The Poet's Head, or Lover's Heart. 
But when their Life in its Decline, 
Touches th' inevitable Line, 
All the World's mortal to them then, 
And Wine is Aconite to Men. 


Nay, in Death's Hand the Erape- Stone] rove;, 
As ſtrong as Thunder is in Jos. 


57 
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Bet EDITIONS ef ANACREON. 


Anacreon, Gr. moſt beautifully printed 4to, apud 
Hen. Stephanum, 1554. 11. 1s. 


. | | Anacreon, Gr. and Lat. Barnes, 12mo, Editio ſe- 
LET  eunda, emendatior & auctior, Cantab. 1721. 35. 


Anacreon, Gr. and Lat. a Maittaire, 4to, a very 
magnificent and correct Edition, Lond. 1725. 18. 
Axacreon, Gr. and Lat. a Paww. Traj. ad Rhen. 


0 1 „ 1732. 75. 6d. 
Eat . .24mo, Claſgono; I have ſeen this 
1 Ulition printed on Silk, and it is very beautiful. 
. | ffnacreon, Gr. 12mo, 1757; a ſplendid and very 
| beautiful Edition, printed with the ſame Types as 
5 Wee the celebrated Gla/gone Homer. | 
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P IND AR, the Prince of the Lyric Poets; 
was a Native of Thebes in Bœotia; he was 


Contemporary with A/chylur, and flouriſhed 
about the ſeventy-ſixth Olympiad: He was de- 


ſcended of an obſcure Family, his Father be- 
ing one Scopelinus, a Piper, oh ſome ſay his 
Name was Diaphantus : His Mother was called 
Myrtis or Myrto, though it is more likely that 
this was the Name of .a Gree# Lady, who in- 
ſtructed him in the Art of Poetry, and who 
taught Corinna, who obtained from Pindar the 
Prize in a Contention for the Palm of Poetry 
before the Magiſtracy of Thebes. He happened 
to receive his Birth at the Solemnity of the 
Pythian Games, a Circumſtance which ſeemed 
to predict the Honours they were afterwards to 


receive from his Compoſitions; for it ſeems | 
that the Conquerors in the Grecian Games, the 


' Olympic, the I/thman, the Pythian and Nemean, 
ſcarce valued their Wreaths of Victory, if they 
were not crowned with his unfading Laurels, 
and immortalized by his celeſtial Song. Theſe 
Odes of Victory were compoſed to be chanted by 
a Chorus of 10 at public Feſtivals and 
eg with the Accompaniments of inſtru- 

mental Muſic. 
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Many ſingular Events are ſaid to have oc- 
curred at the time of his Birth ; the Nymphs 
danced, and Pan capered at his Nativity; * 
when Pindar was grown up and applied himſelf 
to poetical Compoſition, that rural Deity re- 
5 linquiſhed his Gambols, and made it his Buſi- 

| neſs to learn and rehearſe the new Poems. We 
are told, as an Omen of his future Greatneſs, 
that as he ſlept one Day in the Fields, when be 
was a little Boy, a Swarm of Bees collected 
about him and fed him with Honey ; and that 

. 9 Accident determined him to the Study of 
oetry. - 7 4 

| 8 5 ſuppoſed that the Meanneſs of his Fa- 
ther's Fortune deprived him of the Advantages 
of a learned Education; ſo that his great Ac- 
compliſhments were chiefly derived from the 
native Strength of his Abilities, though one 

Laſus Hermiones is mentioned as his Inſtructor 

in the Art of Poetry. Voſſius therefore remarks, 

that Pindar uſed to glory, that Nature was 
the only Guide he e in Poetry; whereas 
his drudging Rivals were obliged to Art, to 
which he paid no regard. On this account he 
uſed to compare himſelf to the ſoaring Eagle, 
and the groveling Tribe of Poets to croaking 
Ravens. . 1 8 
Tux States of Greece paid him Honours that 
were almoſt divine, they admitted him to ſhare 
with the Gods in their Gifts and Oblations: 

The Oracle of Delphes commanded the People 

to preſent to Pindar a Proportion of their Firſt 

Fruits. He uſed to ſit in that Temple on an 

Iron Stool, and recite the Verſes he had com- 

poſed to the Honour of Apollo : This Stool was 


pre- 
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r 
preſerved there a long time after his Death. He 
happened to diſoblige his Countrymen the 
Thebans, who impoſed a ſevere Fine upon him, 
for favouring and applauding the Athenians, 
who were Enemics to the Theban State : Bur 
the we of Athens made him a Prefent of a 
Sum of Money that was double the Value of 
his Fine, and erected a Statue to his Honour, 
To gratify their Revenge, and to mortify him 
with Contempt, the Magiſtrates of Thebes al- 
totted the Prize of Poetry to Corinna in pre- 
ference to him, though the Lady's Charms it 
is ſuppoſed had ſome Influence upon the Judges 
to his Diſadvantage, for ſhe is © Sth: ab as 
the greateſt Beauty of her Age. This Indig- 
nity did not diſconrage Hiero, the famous King 
of Syracuſe, from employing Pindar's Muſe in 
celebrating his Victories ih the Grecian Games. 
This Prince obtained the Prize in the Horſe- 
race in the Olyapic Games; he alſo won the Palm 
in the Pythic, and was moreover Victor in the 
Chariot Courſe. Theſe Succeſſes were magni⸗ 
ficently ſung by the Poet, who, though Di- 

reſſions occupy mere than three Fourths of 
Ris Odes, yet beſtowed the higheſt Eulogies up- 
on his Patron, to whom he afcribes all the Vir- - 

cues of a wiſe and excellent Prince. 
Hx preferred this Petition to the Gods, that 
they would beſtow upon him all the Happi- 
neſs of which Man was capable; they crowned 
him therefore with an eaſy and ſudden Death, - 
for he had an inſtantaneous Diſmiſſion from 
Life as he leaned on the Knees of a favourite 
Boy in the public Theatre. But it ſeems his 
poetic Genius I 1 itſelf after his Deceaſe, 

Wah | 2 | for 
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for Pauſamas relates, that a few Nights before 
he expired, the Goddeſs Proſerpine appeared to 
him with Looks of Anger, 50 ps e. that 
ſhe was the only Deity he had not celebrated in 
his Verſes. Pindar dying ten days after, ap- 
eared to an old Woman and recited a Copy of 
Verſes, in honour of that Goddeſs, which ſhe 
preſerved, by writing them down. His Rela- 
tions were highly reſpected after his Deceaſe ; 
the Lacedemonians at the taking of Thebes ſaved 
the Houſe of Pindar, which upon a like Cata- 


ſtrophe was alſo preſerved by Alexander the 


Great; and the Ruins of this Houſe were to be 
ſeen at Thebes in Pauſanas's Time, who lived 


in the Reign of Antoninus the Philoſopher. 


Tus Works of Pindar, which Time has 
ſpared, confiſt of four Books of Odes or Tri- 
umphal Hymns ; he is ſaid to have written Tra- 
gedies, Pæans, Dithyrambics, Epics, Epigrams, 
and other Poems, in the whole ſeventeen diſtinct 
Works; the Dialect he uſed was the Doric, 
with a ſmall Mixture of the Ionic. His Verſes 
are termed Eide, perhaps, ſays Voſſius, becauſe 


| theſe Poems are certain Images of Things: for 


though they do not imitate Actions, yet they 


| imitate the Affections and Manners ; his Odes 
are all Panegyrics upon the Victors in the Olym- 


pic, Pythic, Nemean and Iſimian Games. Un- 


| happily for us and for Pindar, ſays Mr. 2/2, 


in the Preface to his Tranſlation of this Poet, 
thoſe Parts of his Works, which procured him 


_ theſe extraordinary Teſtimonies from the Gods, 
(or from Mortals rather, who by the Invention 


of theſe Fables, meant only to expreſs the high 
Opinion they entertained of this great Poet) 
| are 
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are all loſt. I mean his Hymns to the ſeveral 


Deities of the Heathen World. And even of 


_ thoſe Writings, to which his leſs extravagant, 
but more ſerious and more laſting Glory is 


owing, only the leaſt, and according to ſome 
People, the worſt Part is now remaining. Theſe 
are his Odes, inſcribed to the Conquerors in the 


four ſacred Games of Greece. By theſe Odes 
therefore, are we now left to judge of the Me- 
rit of Pindar, as they are the only living 


Evidences of his Character. He was uſed. to be 
hired upon theſe Occaſions; to this Purpoſe 
there is a Story, that when Pytheus had con- 

14 Games, his Friends ap- 
lied themſelves to Pindar for a Triumphal 
dem; but he inſiſting upon too high a Price, 


they reſented" it, and told him they. could. buy. 
a Statue of Brafs | 
ever, upon ſecond. Thoughts they complied 
with his Demand, concluding, that the Verſes 
of Pindar would convey the NM 


for the ſame Money. Ho] .- 


emory of their 
Friend farther down to Poſterity, than a Statue _ 


of the moſt durable Metal. . 
. of Pindar's Poetry is ſo ſublime, 
and its Be 


auty ſo peculiar, that it is ĩimpoſſible 
to make an Abſtract of his poems, becauſe we can- 


not diſtinguiſh the Beauties without ſeparating 


the Parts, and violating the Numbers. In 


ſeparating the Parts, the Tranſitions muſt be 
Joſt, and in loſing the Numbers the Poetry. 
dies; and therefore his greateſt Judges all 
harmonize in giving him the general Title of 
the Prince and Father of Lyric Poetry, without 


entcring into a minute Detail of his particular 


Excellencies; for = prodigious Elevation of 


3 Spirit, 
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Sentiments 
piouſneſs of Thoughts and Words, his pecu- 
Har Torrent of Eloquence, made Quintilian 
eſteem him the Prince, and that by far, of all. 


. 
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Spirit, that amazing Beauty of Sentences, that 


boundleſs Scope of Thought, and: that bold 
Liberty of Metaphor and Meaſure, are as likely 
to deter a Critic, as an Imitator; His Pegaſ#s, 
fays Mr. Cowley, Flings Writer and Reader toa, 
that ſits not ſure, But notwiſtanding the Dif- 


Heulty of delineating and aſcertaining the Cha- 


racter of his Poetry, ſome Men of Eminence 


have ventured: to enter more particularly into 


„ es | | 

Tur Harmony of this Poet's Numbers and 
the Grandeur of his Diction are inimitable, and 
Pindar can never be* juſtly known, but from 


himſelf. Tranſported by his Numbers, we 
ſometimes ſoar above the Clouds, ſometimes. 
deſcend, ſometimes ſwim, in a direct Courſe, 
riſe b little, fok 


ink as gradually, carried aloft 
with the Velocity of Lightning, by fuch Ra- 


pidity of Meaſures as agitate the Soul, and 


make the Paſſions keep time with the Num- 
bers. Pindgr and Sophocles, ſays Longinut, 
like a rapid Fire, carfy every thing before them, 


though ſometimes the Heat 1s almoſt extinguiſh- 


ed. The Magnificence of his Enthuſiaſm, his: 
and Figures, hjs moſt happy Co- 


the Lyric Poets. This, ſays he, was the Rea- 


ſon that Horace juſtly thought he was never to 


be imitated... 1 
AZxsipęs the Beauty of his Numbers, this 


Poet is no leſs eminent for his Moral and Di- 
vine Apophthegms. The Uſefulneſs of his Poe- 
try recommends him to the Votaries of Reli- 


gion. 
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| gion and Learning. His Hymns are regular 


eſſons of Morality, recommending to us one 
Virtue or another; for Example, Juſtice, Hoſ- 
pitality, Peace and Piety, Prudence and Con- 
tentedneſs, Fortitude, Veracity, Innocence, Af- 


fability, and a warm Paſſion for Beneficence 
And Goodneſs. His Erudition and the Subli- 
mity of his Poetry made the Ancients give 


him the Title of the Viet, the Drvine, the 
Great, and the mot Sublime. Plato ſtyles him 
the Wiſeſt and the Divine; A/chylus terms him 
the Great; and Atbenæus the moſt Sublime. 
Of ail the great Writers of Antiquity, ſays 
the ingenious Mr. Ve, no one was ever 
more honoured and admired while living, as 


few have obtained a larger and fairer Portion at 
Fame after Death, than Pindaer. 
Lord Bacon takes notice, that it is pecu- 


Uar to Pindar to ſtrike the Minds of Men, as 
it were, with a Divine Sceptre, He is great, 


fays Rapin, in his Deſigns, vaſt in his Thoughts, 
bold in his Imaginations, ha py in his Expreſ- 


ſons, and eloquent in his Diſcourſe; but he 
obſerves, his great Vivacity hurries him ſome- 
times beyond his Judgment; he gives himſelf tov 
much' Licence, his 181 are perpetual 
Digreſfions, where, rambling from his Subject, 


He carries the Reader from Fable to Fable, from 
Alluſion to Alluſion, from one Chimera to 


another, for he has the moſt unbridled and ir- 


regular Fancy in the World.; but this Irregu-- 
larity is one Character of the Ode, the Nature 


and Genius of it requiring irregular Tranſports. 
He is the only Perſon among the Greets, who 


acquired any Ae by this Species of * 
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trary, perhaps, he will be inclined to admire 
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Writing, for little remains of the other nine 
Lyric Poets, mentioned by Petronius. 

L Feyxs tells us, that the Figures which 
Pindar uſes are noble and great, but that they 
have ſometimes the Air pf the Dithyrambic z 
that is, they are bold and preſumptuous, which 
is by no means agreeable to ſuch as love a core 


rect Style. He adds, that Pindar is a grave 


and ſerious Author, but that he is too great an 
Admirer of what they call Sentences ; that he 
very often loſes his Subject, by reaſon of his 
Jong Digreflions, and that after he has been 
Jong upon the Excutſicn, he returns all on a 
ſudden, when one leaſt expects him; and at his 
re- entrance he never uſes any Ceremony, that 
is, he takes no manner of care to make an 

Connection between his firſt Thoughts, an 

what is to follow. He took too much Delight 
in Metaphors and 1 Expreſſions; but for 
this Fault, ſays Yoſſius, he ought to be pardoned, 
ſince he thought it more glorious to incur now 


and then a Fall, than to be always abjectly 


groyeling upon the Ground. 


Mn; WEST, after mentioning the frequent 
Digreſſions and frequent Tranſitions of this 
Poet, concludes with this juſt Remark: I am 
perſuaded, that whoever will conſider the Odes 
of Pindar, with regard to the Cuſtoms and 
Manners of the Age in which they were 
written, the Occaſions that gave birth to them, 
and the Places in which they were intended 


to be recited, will find little reaſon to cenſure | 


Pindar for want of Order and Regularity in 
the Plans of his Compolitions. On the con- 


him 


* *. 
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\ 
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bim for raiſing ſo many Beauties from ſuch 


trivial Hints, and for kindling, as he ſome- 
times does, ſo great a Flame from a ſingle 


Spark, and with fo little Fewel. _ 

Mx. CowLev, ſays Dr. Felton, has ſucceed- 
ed admirably in his Paraphraſe upon Pindar; 

but then he was of a Genius equal to his Au- 


thor ; he has no Sentiment but what naturally 
riſes from the Original, and is every way wor- 


thy of the Theban Poet to have thought and 


ſung. But it is a dangerous Enterprize, and 


too ſtrong for weak Heads to try the Heights, 
and fathom the Depths of his Flights; the 
Rapidity of his Motion, the Torrent of his 


Verſe, the ſudden Turns and Sallies of his 


Thought, require a Genius like his own to 
purſu&them, while ſhallow Brains grow giddy 


in a Moment, and the firſt Step carries them 
beyond their Depth, and hurries them down 


the Stream. Horace hath given us fair Warn- 
ing; and if any Dabbler in Poetry dares venture 


upon the Experiment, he will only crack his 


Brain, and give a New Name to ſome Room in 
Bedlam. I would intimate the ſame Caution 
with reſpect to all the other celebrated Maſters 
of Antiquity, adds Dr. Felton, though their 
Senſe doth not lie ſo deep, and their Flights 
are not ſo bold and violent as Pindar's, that our 
ordinary Adventurers in Pindaric Paraphraſe 


and Tranflation, may have ſome im e for 


their Reputation, if they have none for their 
Necks, and never beſtride the Muſe's Horse, 
till they are ſure they can keep their Seat, till 


bc can manage him with as much Strength 


Dexterity as his old Maſters; or, Which 
as E 5 is 
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is all one in W525 Engliſh, till they can write 


up to the Dignity and Character of their 
Authors. | 


FROM Horace therefore, who, notwithſtand- 
ing his Emulation, bas allowed Pindar his juſt. 
Praiſe, and from Mr. Cowley, who ſeems in- 
ſpired with Pindur's Muſe, we may in ſome 


meaſure catch the particular Spirit and Genius“ 
of this Poet. | | 


Pinderum quiſquis fludet, Er. Od. 2. lib. 4. 
I. 


Pindar is imitable- by none, 
The Phænix Pindar 1s a vaſt Species alone. 
- Whoe' er but Dædolus with waxen Wings would: 


And 4 ſink too low, nor ſoar too high? 
What could he who followed claim, 
But of vain Boldheſs the unha 22 Fame; 
And dy his Fall a Sea to 

Pindar 'i unnavigable Song, 
Like a ſwoln Flood from ſume ſteep Mountain: 

pours along, 
The Ocean meets with ſüch a Force, . 


From his enlarged: Mouth as drowns the Ocean's: 
Noiſe. 


II. 


Pindar does new Wards and Heuser roul, 
Down his impetuous Dithyrambique Tide, 

W hich in no Channel deigns Cabide, 
Which neither Hanks Nor Dikes controul: . 


Whether: 


=yY 


Whether th' immortal Gods he ſings, 
In a no leſs immortal Strain, hes 
Or the great Acts of Gad-deſcended Kings, 
Who in his Numbers ſtill ſurvive and reign. 
; Each rich embroider'd Line, FEA 
Which the triuinphant Brows around 
By his ſacred Hand is bound. 
Does all their Harry Diadems outſhine. 


. 


Whether at Piſa's Race he pleſe | 
To carve in poliſh'd Verſe the Conquerors 
| Images; i 
Whether the /wift, the ftilful; or the ffrong, 
Be crowned in his artful, nimble, vigorous Song: 
Whether ſome brave young Man's untimely 
Fate e R 
In Words worth dying for he celebrate 
Sueh movrnful and ſuch pleaſing Words, 
As Foy Chis Mother's, and his Miftre P Grief, 
| ords : | | 
He bids him liue and grow in Fame, 
Among the Stars he ſticks his Name ; 
The Grave can but the Droſs of him devour, 
So ſmall is Death's, ſo great the Poets Power. 


IV. | 8 
Lo, 2 obfequious Mind, and ſwelling; 
„ 
The Theban Swan does upward bear: 
Into the Walks of Clouds, where he does play, 
And with extended. Wings opens his liquid! 


Way. — ; 
1.6 ee 


. 
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Bf EDIT ION S of PINDAR. 


The Oxford Edition of Pindar, Gr. and Lat. fol. 
a very excellent and ſcarce Edition, with the Greek 
Scholia, Oxon. 1697. 54. 55. 


Pindar, Gr. and Lat. Schmidii, Witteberg, 4to, 


1616 ; a very good Edition. 107. 6d, 
Pindar, Gr. and Lat. Benedict. 4to, Sa/mur, 1620, 
157. | ID 
> pindar, Gr, and Lat. Glaſg. 12mo, 1744; I re- 
commend this as one of the moſt beautiful and cor- 
rect of the Glaſgow Editions of the Greek Claſſics. 
Piudari Opera, Gr. and Lat. cum Lectionum 
varietate, cura Heyne, ſmall 4to, Gottinge, 1773. 
12s. A very excellent Edition, and well publiſhed. 
Pindar, Gr. and Lat. 24to, Glaſg, 1751, com- 
monly bound in three Volumes: The Type very 


beautiful, and the Size very commodious. 


Pindar, Gr. and Ital. by Gautier, adorned with: 


ele gant Figures, 4 vols. 8v0. Ramæ, 1762. 


? 
: 
# 


and his Collection from $ 
rundeliana, in the ſixty-third; which Account 


our Poet was upon à particular 
debted for ſaving his Life. lian relates that 
Eſebylus being arraigned by the Athenians for 
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Degkrius, che Tragic Poet, dhe 


Native of Eleuſis, and claimed the H- 
nour of deſcending from the original Inhabi- 
tants of Mtica. He was born in the fixty-ninth, 
Olympiad, according to the Old Scholiaſt, but, 
as Mr. Stanley in his moſt accurate Edition of 
E Computation, 


this Author, evinces by dil 
ns Marmora A- 


makes him Contemporary with Pindor. He was 
the Son of Euphorion, and the Brother of Cynt- 
girus and Aminias, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves. 
in the Battle of Marathon, and the Sea-F ight 
of Salamis: Aſebylus was preſent in this En- 
ement. 11 R 
N this Action, we are told by Diodorus Si- 
culus, that Aminias, the younger of the three 


Brothers, commanded a Squadron of Ships, and. 


behaved with ſuch Conduct and Bravery, that 


he ſunk the Admiral of the Perfan Fleet, and. 


killed the commanding Officer ; for which his 
Countrymen diſtinguiſhed him with a fi 

Reward, and after the Victory, preſented him 
with the firſt Prize. To this 8 Brother, 


caſion in- 


ſome 
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ſome blaſphemous Expreſſions againſt the Gods, 
was accuſed of Impiety, and ſentenced to be 
ſtoned to death. To prevent this Sentence 
from being executed upon his Brother, Aminias, 
with a happy Preſence of Mind, drew his Arm 
from-under his Cloak, and held it up+to the 
Judges in open Court without a Hand, which: 


he had Joſt at the Battle of Salamis in Defence 
of his Country: This Spectacle made ſuch an 
Impreſſion upon the Judges, that in. grateful 


of his good Services, our Poet was- 


immediately ordered to be diſmiſſed unpuniſnhed. 
But though he eſcaped the Penalty, he reſented 
the Indignity of the Proſecution, and reſolved: 
to abdicate a Place where his Life had been in. 
danger: He was the more fixed in this Reſolu- 


tion, by receivi 
for the eee; 


| fore bim, and. Simon; 
from him, by an Elegy 


ſoon after another Affront; 

Dramatic Compoſitions had 
preferred Sopbocles, though a young Man, be- 
had won the Prize 
he wrote upon the 


Battle of 44arathon; though Suidas aſſigns 


during the Repreſentation o 


is Country, that 


another reaſon for his in, 
one of his Trage- 


dies, the Seats and Galleries of the Houſe fell 


doven, to the 
dice of the e eas 


t Aſtoniſhment and Preju- 
— AscnyLlvs retired to Sicih and applied to 


the Court of Hiero, Sovereign of this Iſland, 


the 


% 
* 


* * 
Fg 
*. 


t Patron and Encourager of. Learning 
inthat Age.. This Prince had at that time laid 


_ the Foundation of a new City called tua, 
— was celebrated his new Gueſt, in a 


ragedy of the ſame Name, in. which he pre- 


died the future Proſperity and Magnificence 


N 


e 
of the Inhabitants of this riſing Oity. After 
he had lived in the Iſland at Gela for ſome 


Years, he died of a fractured Skull, cauſed by. 


an Eagle's dropping a Tortoiſe out of his 
Claws upon his bald Head. The manner of 
his Death ſeems to be foretold. by an Oracle, 
which being conſulted for that purpoſe, made 
anſwer, that. he ſhould die by, a Weapon from. 
Heaven. This happened, according to Mr. 
Stanley, in the ſixty-ninth Year of his Age. He 


had the Honaur of a pompous Funeral from the 


Sicilians, who interred*him near the River Gela, 
and the Tragedians of that Country performed 


Plays and Theatrical Exerciſes at his Tomb, 7 
Upon it was inſcribed an Epitaph conſiſting of. 


four Verſes, which he compoſed. himſelf a ſhort: 
time before his Death... 


Eſebylus, Euphorion's Son, whom Athens ore, 
Lies here interr'd on Gela's fruitful Shore : . - 


The Plains of Marathon his Worth record, 
And Heaps of Medes who fell beneath his Sword. 


FxcnvLvs,, it. is ſaid; wrote ſixty-lix Pieces 


for the Stage (being Victor in thirteen) and five 


Satires ; there remain no more than ſeven of his 
Tragedies ; and notwithſtanding- the illiberal 

Cenfures of ſome Critics, he muſt be allowed 
to have been the Father of the Tragie Art, and 


: ge introduced mg, e upon the Stage, 
at was unknown to thoſe who preceded him. 


In the Times of Theſpis, his Predeceſſor, there 
exiſted no public Theatre, the Strollers drove 


about ſrom Place to Place in a Cart. He fur-- 


niſned his Actors with Maſques, fo that oy 


* 


d 
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left off their vile Dawbings of Lie and Soot; 
he dreſſed his Players conformably to the Cha- 
racters they were to repreſent, and introduced 
the Buſtin, to make them appear the more like 
Heroes. So that Boileau, in his Art of Poetry, 
obſerves juſtly, 4 1 


Next Æſchylus the different Perſons plac'd, 
And with a better Maſque his Players grac'dy 

Upon a Theatre his Verſe expreſs'd, 

And ſhew'd his Hero, with a Buſtin dreſs d. 


THis Sentiment was borrowed from Horace, 
in his Art of Poetry, 


Poft hunc Perſona, &c. 


To avoid ſhocking his Audience, he con- 
trived all the ſanguinary Deeds and bloody 
Incidents in his Plays to be tranſacted behind 
the Scenes. In this Infancy of the Drama, it 

was one of the prineipal Deſigns of Tragedy to 
infuſe Terror into the Audience. This Art 
was ſo well underſtood by this Poet, that, we 
are informed by the Ancients, when his Epime- 
xides appeared upon the Stage, and he had in- 
troduced a Chorus of Furies, the People were 
ſo intimidated, that Children fell into Fits, 
and pregnant Women miſcarried. 8 

Eschvrus was held in ſuch Veneration b 
the Athenians, that his Tragedies, with tho 
of Sophocles and Euripides, were enrolled with 
the Laws, and conſtituted Part of their Statute 
Book. Longinus has paſſed this gud ent of 

him, that he had a generous Bol 8 of Ex- 

| She | | preſſion, 


— — 


Nr 252 * r — 
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preſſion, and that his Canceptions were lofty 
and heroic. It is certain, that he affected pom - 
pous Words, and that his Senſe too often was 
obſcured by Figures; that his Epithets were, 
for the moſt part, daring and extravagant, ana- 
lagous to his former Profeſſion, which was that 
of 2 Soldier: But notwithſtanding theſe Im- 
perfections, his Writings after his Deceaſe ac- 
quired ſuch a Value, that his Countrymen or- 
ained an equal Reward to thoſe Poets who 
could alter his Plays to be acted on the 
Theatre, as ta thoſe whoſe Productions were 
entirely new and their own Compoſition. 
Rain remarks, that Achylus had ſcarce 
any Syſtem for , Manners and theatrical De- 


corum, His Fables are too ſimple, the Con- 


trivance wretched, the Expreffion obſcure and 
intricate: One can ſcarce underſtand any 
thing of his Tragedy of Agamemuon, for as 
he believed that the great, Buſineſs of the 
Theatre is to ſpeak pompouſly, he beſtowed 
all his Art on the Words, without paying any 
8 to the Thoughts. He is ſublime and 
lofty to an Extravagance 3 he never f 
coolly and calmly; he ſays the moſt indifferent 
Things in a tragie Tone; likewiſe in the 
Portraits he draws, the Colours are too glari 
and the Strokes too rude. The Author of the 
Journal de Spauans obſerves, that he is a Poet 
ſo difficult to be underſtood, that even Salma: 
% Who was an excellent Critic, and whoſe 
ſole Delight lay in clearing the difficult Places 


_ perplexed at the Difficulties he met with in this 
Poet, which gave him ocecaſion in one of his 
Books to ſay, that this Greek Writer was more 


_ obſcure 


of the moſt abſtruſe Authors, was puzzled and 


4 BASE og ; Ip 
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BU " obſcure even than St. Paul. He proceeds ard 
1; aſſerts, that A/chylus in his Style, ſoars ſs 
1 very high, and uſes ſuch lofty Expreſſions, that 
| | this ſeems to be the only reaſon of his having 
[4 the Character of being a Drunkard; as if his 
15 Diſcourſe proceeded rather from the Fumes of 
| ' Intoxication. than from ſolid Reaſon. Mr. Dry- 
den aſſures us, that Æſcbylus writ nothing in 
# cold Blood, but was always in a Rapture and 
5 in a Fury with his Audience. Inſpiration was 
| ever upon him, he was perpetually ranting up- 
5 on the Tripos, or (to make as ſwift Tranfitions 
i WW as he does from one Simile to another) he was 
| - SIE always in the high. Flood of Paſſion, even at 
1 dead Ebb, and the loweſt Water-mark of the 
TR . Ovr Countryman Lee, of bee 
we? - Ss e Propriety be termed the Engliſh ſ. 
R chylus. They were kindred Spirits, and I dare 
5 ſay are inſeparable in the Zly/fian Fields. The 
BYE Engliſh Reader, who has read of Lee's Gods 
Hb” meeting Gods, and joſtling in the Dark, may 
# form a true Idea of the extravagant Ideas and 
5 ſonorous Diction of Æſchylus. Bee 
j/ | ee {IOOTP Et — — — 
i | | Evpitions ef ASCHYLUS. 
= \ Gr. & Lat. Scholiis Grzcis, nova Verſione & 
Wi) | : notis Tho. Stanleii. Lond. 1664. fol. 5. 55. | 
_ | - Grace, Scholiis one & notis Hen. _—_— 
. i apud ipſum Srepbanum. Paris, 15 57, 40. 1. 
1 | W. Lat. notis Stanleii, ee % foh. Corn. 
5 1 : | Dab. 2 vol. Amſt. 1744+: 40. al. 11s. 006. 
=} | _  Z&/chylus, Turnebi, 12mo, Gr. very beautifully 
on 4 | xrivted, Paris, 552. 76 64. | 
—_—_ «4 Lat. nitida, 2 vol; GI ge, 1748. 
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SOPHOCLES. 


the fourth Year of the ſeventieth Olym- 


| A TRAGIC Pvet, born at Athens about 
piad 


ad. He was denominated the New Syren, 
the Flawer of Poets, and the Bee, from the 


Sweetneſs of his Diction. His Father's Name- 


was Sophilus, a Mechanic, who yet ſpared from 
his narrow Circumſtances ſufficient to beſtow: 


the moſt polite and finiſhed; Education upon his 
Son: This Citizen enjoyed the Friendſhip and. 


Eſteem of Pericles, and of the Chief 1 0 
trates, and by this means introduced his 


into the Company of Youths of the firſt Diſtino- 


tion, who were delighted with his Wit, and 
eſteemed it a Happineſs to be in the Number of 


bis Acquaintance. 


SOPHOCLES was but 2 Bo When Kerxes "a 
vaded Greece; but when that Expedition, which 
fo terrified the Country, was cruſhed, and the 


proud Perſian was obliged. to fly ignominiouſly 


home, Sephocles, vho was then at Salamis, con- 
tributed to celebrate that Victory; and putting 
himſelf at the Head of a Company of. illuſtrious. 
Youths,. who had perfumed and anointed'them- 
{clves with Oil, while they ſung a Triumphal 
Pæan, he directed the Meaſures with his Harp. 

Hx applied himſelf to write Tragedy when 


ke was. very young; This Art he. learned. 


under 


* 


Judges, but when Cimor and the other . 
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under the Inſtruction of Æſchylus, and he made 
ſuch ſucceſsful Improvements in dramatic Com- 
poſition, that he carried the Prize from his 
Maſter upon the public Theatre : Plutarch gives 
a particular Account of this Tranſaction in the 
Life of Cimon. "This Athenian General under- 
ſtanding that Theſeus, the Son of Agens, after 


he had fled from Athens, and taken Refuge in the 


Iſle of Scyros, was there ſlain by Lycomedes, up- 
on certain Suſpicions, endeavoured to find out 
the Place where he had been interred; for the 
Oracle had commanded the Athenians to bring 
home his Aſhes, and to honour him asan Hero, 
Cimon could not for a long time learn where he 
had been interred, for thoſe of Scyros diſſem- 
bled the Knowledge of it, and were not willing 
that he ſhould ſearch ; but at length, after dili- 
gent gig; he found out the Tomb, and 
putting the Reliques in his Galley, with great 
Pomp and Magnificence brought them into 
Athens, four hundred Years ey Theſeus had 


lleft that T9 8 This Act gained Cimon the 


Hearts of the People, who received the Diſ- 
covery with 2 and the warmeſt Ac- 
knowledgments. To alize and tu- 
ate the Memory of this Deed, and their Senſe 
of it, they appointed that memorable Deciſion 
of Victory between the two Tragedians Z/chy-- 
tus and Sophocles; for the latter having written his 
firſt Play, being yet very young, the Applauſe 
of the 'T heatre was Aivic „and the Spectators 
ſeparated into Parties. To determine this, A- 
pbeſſon, who was at that time Archon, would 
not caſt Lots to determine who ſhould be 


2 


— 


$OPHOCLES. 
rals came into the Theatre to fee the Iſſue of 
the Contention, after they had performed the 


uſual Rites to the God of the Feſtival, the Ar- 


chan came to them, and made them ſwear (be- 
ing ten in all) that they would deliver their 
Judgments in this Diſpute according to Equity 
and Honour. Being thus fworn 1 08 he 
made them all ſit down to give a deciſive Sen- 
tence. The Contention for Victory grew 
warm, and both Sides ambitiouſly ſtrove who 
ſhould obtain the Suffrages of ſuch honourable 
Judges; but the Victory was at laſt adjudged 
to Sophocles, which AÆſchylus brooked ſo hei- 
nouſly, that he left Athens. What a Stab muſt 
this be to Z#/chylus, to ſee himſelf vanquiſhed 
by a firſt Eflay : he, a Veteran, covered over 
with Glory, and decorated with ſeveral Poetical 
Triumphs! 

Upon this Succeſs of Sophocles, and man 
extraordinary Inſtances of Wiſdom which the 
People obſerved in him, they thought he was 
the peculiar Care of ſome Deity, that inſpired 
him with uncommon Knowledge, and attended 
upon him in all his Actions, fo as to enable 
him to work Miracles, and bring about won- 
derful Events. Plutarch, in the Life of Numa, 


. ays, it was a current Tradition that Æſcula- 


pius ſojourned with Sophocles in his Life-time, 
of which many Inſtances are told to this Day, 
and after he was dead, another Deity took care 
to perform his Funeral Rites. The following 
Story is told by Cicero, that a large Golden 
Goblet being ſtolen out of the Temple of Her- 
cules, Sophocles in a Dream ſaw the God him- 
ſelf deſcend and tell him who had done it. He 


diſ- 


— 
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diſregarded the Viſion once and twice, but it 
being repeated, he went to the Court of Areo- 
pagus, and gave Information of this Incident. 

The Areopagites ordered the Perſon whom 
Sophocles had named to be arreſted. Upon Exa- 


mination by Torture, he confeſſed the Fact, 
and reſtored the Goblet; from which thar 
Temple received the Name of Hercules the 


Diſceverer. Apollonius of Tyana, in his Oration 
before Domitian, relates, that Sophocles had a 
Power to check the Fury of the Winds, when 
they threatened to waſte and blaſt the Fields. 
Tus Conduct of Sophocles in the Athenian 
State, raiſed him to very high Honours and 
Emoluments; he had a martial Genius, and 
was joined in Commiſſion with the great Peri- 
cles, to reduce the Iſland of Samas, which had re- 
belled. In the Execution of this Employment 
it was that Cicero gives an Account of the Pro- 
fity of this Poet to Pæderaſty; for obſerving 


a a beautiful Youth paſſing by, he . to 


commend his Charms, and praiſe the Grace- 
fulneſs of his Perſon, which ſo offended Peri- 
cles, that he rebuked him, ſaying, a Man 
of his Character ſhould have pure Eyes as well 
as clean Hands. . He was certainly of an amo- 
rous Diſpoſition, for in very advanced Life, 
when he was aſked, whether he could ſtill di- 
vert himſelf with the Fair Sex; God forbid, 
anſwered he; I am delivered out of the Hands 
of a tyrannical Maſter, and I efteem it the 


greateſt Happineſs in the Morld. Yet he ſeems 


to have but an indifferent Opinion ef Women 
in general, for being aſked one Day, why the 
Women he brought upon the Stage were Seri | 
. ſons. 


4 


 ___SOPHOCLEFES. . 
fons.of Virtue and Honour, whereas Euripides 
introduced none but the lewd and infamous; 
he anſwered, Euripides repreſents them as they 
really are, I few them as they ought to be. 

W are told by Cicero, in his Cato Major, 


that Sophacla, who lived to a very great Age, 


employed himſelf in writing Tragedies to the 
very laſt : This occaſioned a pleaſant Incident; 
for his Sons preferred a Complaint to the Judges 


againſt him, alledging, that the good old Man 


their Father did fo totally apply himſelf to this 
ſort of Study, that he lifee arded the Concerns 
of his Family : they pas 20 petitioned, that 
they would pleaſe to afign to him, being non 
compos, a Guardian to look after the Eſtate. 
As ſoon as the old Gentleman heard this, he 
immediately produced his Oedipus Ceoloneus 
(which he had finiſhed but a little before) re- 
citing it to the Judges, and then aſked them, 
whether they thought a Man who had loſt his 


Senſes could be the Author of that Work? 


The Judges inſtantly diſmiſſed the Cauſe, ac- 
quitted the Father, and pronounced the Sons 
inſane for accuſing him. | „ 

Hx lived to a great Age, and is ſaid to have 
won the theatrical Palm four-and-twenty times. 
We are told by Valerius Maximus, that the laſt 
time he carried off the Prize, it was fo ſur- 
priſing and unexpected, that he died with Joy; 
thou . aſſerts that he met with the ſame 
Death as, Anacreon, and was choaked with a 
Grape-ſtone. He happencd to die when the 
City of Athens was eloſely beſieged by the Lace- 
demonians, which hindered the Solemnity of 
his Funeral; but Lyſander, the Spartan _— | 
| 7 ra $ 
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ral, being commanded by a Viſion of the God 


Bacchus, the Patron of Tragedians, to permit 
one of the principal of his Votaries to be in- 
terred, he ſuſpended the Attack of the City, 


and ſuffered the laſt Obſequies to be performed in 
honour of this illuſtrious and divine Writer. 
Tux greateſt Part of the Works of this Greet 
Poet are loſt ; of one hundred and twenty, or 
twenty-three Tragedies which he compoſed, ſo- 


ven only remain to the preſent Time. 


TRAGEDY in the Original ſignifies a Goat- 
Song, fo termed from the Goat ſacrificed to 
Bacchus, to whoſe honour Tragedy was inſtitu- 
ted. This Species of Poetry was firſt acted in 
the Vintage, which occaſioned the Grammarians 
to derive the Name from Lees of Wine, in 
Greel, Trux, and the compound Word in 
Ariſtophanes is Trugody, or the Lees Song, be- 
cauſe the Actors ſmeared their Faces with Lees 
of Wine. Atheneus informs us, that Tragedy 
and Comedy owed their Origin to Drunken 
Carouſals practiſed in Icarium, a Village of At- 
tica. Theſpis was the firſt who taught Tragedy 
according to Art, and it conſiſting at firſt onl 
of extemporaneous Songs, he 8 it wit 
Dithyrambics. Aſehylus, by adding a ſecond 


Perſon, introduced the Diverbium, or Dia- 


logue, and ſo leſſened the Chorus, as Ari/totle 


informs us. Aſchylus was alſo the Inventor of 


the Stage, and of the proper Dreſſes and 
Geſtures of the Chorus in the Dance. Sophocles 
added a third Perſon, deviſed the Ornaments 


of the Tragic Scene, and made the Chorus, 


conliſting only of twelve, to conſiſt of fifteen 
Perſons; on this account he was deemed to have 
123 5 | given 
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ven the laſt Conſummation to Tragedy. The/- 
755 ſays Diogener, began Tragedy, ſc i; 
improved it, and Sophocles brought it to Per- 
fection. Upon this account Heileaum, in his 
Art of Poetry, thus repreſents his Character: 


Then Sophocles, the Genius of his Age, 
Inereas'd the Pomp, and Beauty of the Stage; 
Improv'd the Choral Song in every Part, 
And poliſh'd rugged Verſe, by Rules of Art; 
He in the Greet did thoſe Perfections gain, 
Which the weak Latin never could attain. 


Tuts great Reformer of the Stage has met 
with his Share of Applauſe from the Learned 
of all Ages. Tully calls him a Divine Poet, and 
Virgil in a particular manner diſtinguiſhes him 
With Marks of Honour from all other Tragic. 
Writers. 1 l 


Sola Sophocleo tua carmina digna Cothurno. . 


Mx. BARNES, in his Life of Faripides, makes 
an odd Obſervation upon this Expreſhon of 
 PFirgil: Though he beſtows, ſays he, fo re- 
markable an. Eulogy upon Sephocles, and does 
not ſo much as mention Euripides, this is not 
ſo much owing to his own Opinion (for, as I 
have proved in the Annotations, he hath fre- 
quently imitated him) as to the Reſtriction of 
Metre, ſince Euripides is a Word very impro- 
r for Heroic Verſe both in Greet and. Latin. 
The God of Verſe himſelf, the Delphian Ora- 
cle, ſays Bayle, upon this Occaſion was forc.d 
to ſubmit to the Laws of Quantity; he found 
Vor. I, F no 
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ſame Glory, ſhould live in real Friendſhip: Athe- 


but Barnes pretends, that though theſe two 
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no other Expedient than to renounce Hexameter 
Verſe, and anſwer in JIambics, when he was to 
name Euripides ; for Cherephon the Tragic Poet 
conſulting the Pythian God concerning his 
Friend Socrates, was anſwered in Iambics, So- | 
_m> is Wiſe, Euripides is more Wiſe, but the 

iſeſt of all Men is Socrates. Euripides and 


| Socrates are Names altogether unfit for heroic 


Verſe. Now, fays he, who can ſay it is of no 
great Importance to have one Name rather than 
another? Here is Euripides, who had perhaps 
a greater Share in the Eſteem of Virgil, and the 
re of the Poets at the Court of Auguſtus, than 
Saphocles; he is, I fay, deprived of this Advan- 
tage, becauſe they could not bring his Name 
into their Hexameters, and on account of this 
Impoſhbility they were forced to immortalize to | 
his Prejudice thoſe who were judged inferior to i 
him, but the Laws of Verſe 2 72 in their fa- 
vour. It is certain, there was an ardent Emulation 
between the two great Tragic Poets, Sophocles and 
Euripides, and it was next to an Impoſſibility, 


that two fuch excellent Poets, aſpiring to the 


ngus relates ſome Particulars of their Quarrel, 
that do not much contribute to their Honour ; 


Pocts were a long time at Variance, yet at laſt 
they became good Friends. Sophocles expreſſed 

a high Eſteem for Euripides when he heard the 
News cf his Death; he ordered a Tragedy to 
be acted, at which he appeared in Mourning, 
and made his Actors lay aſide their Crowns, 
nor did he himſelf long ſurvive, dying, accord- 
ing to the beſt Accounts, the very ſame * 
. | HE 
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Tr Difference between theſe two Poets 
ſeems to conſiſt in this: Sophocles tranſcends 
his Rival in the Sublimity and Eoftineſs of his 
Expreſſion, but Euripides excels him in Neat- 
neſs and Conciſeneſs of Style: Sophodes from 
his Style ſeems to be rather a Man of Buſineſs 
than a profeſſed Writer: whereas the Diction of 
Euripides ſavours more of the Scholar and the 
| Orator : Sophocles preſerves the Di nity and the 
real Character of his Perſons; Euripides did not 
religioufly conſult the Truth of his Manners, 
and their Conformity to common Life : Sophocles 
- wiſely choſe to repreſent the moſt noble and ge- 
nerous Affections: Euripides ſometimes em- 


bt. 4 2 ns bet 
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ployed himſelf in delineating the more diſho- 
ö nourable, the more effeminate and abject Paſ- 
» | fions. | 425 

0 f SoPHOCEES, ſays Mr. Frandlin in the Preface 
p to his late Tranſlation, may with great Truth 
1 be called the Prince of ancient dramatic Poets ; 
J his Fables, at leaſt of all thoſe Tragedies now 
, extant, are intereſting and well choſen, his Plots 
e regular and well conducted, his Sentiments ele- 
4 gant, noble, and ſublime, his Incidents natural, 
SHI Nis Diction ſimple, his Manners and Characters 
; q firiking, equal, and unexceptionable, his Cho- 
0 | ruſſes well adapted to the Subject, his moral Re- 
4 flections pertinent and uſeful, and his Numbers 


| in every Part to the laſt Degree ſweet and har- 
5 monious; the Warmth of his Imagination is ſo 


0 tempered by the Perfection of his Judgment, 
1 that his 7 however animated, never wan- 
1 ders into Licentiouſneſs, whilſt at the ſame time 
- j the Fire of his Genius ſeldom ſuffers the moſt 
is unintereſting Parts 19 10 Tragedy to ſink into 


Coldneſ 
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Coldneſs and Infipidity : his peculiar Excellence 
ſeems to lie in the D 
of his dramatic Powers, he is certainly a greater 
Poet than either of his illuſtrious Rivals: were 
I, continues Mr. Franklin, to draw a Simili- 
tude of him, as I did of #/chylus, I ſhould ſay, 
that his Ordonnance was ſo juſt, his Figures ſo 
well grouped and contraſted, his Colours ſo 
glowing and natural, all his Pieces in ſhort ex- 
. ecuted in fo bold and maſterly a Style, as to 
wreſt the Palm from every other Hand, and 
je him out as the Raphael of the ancient 
rama. | $7 258 
TRISs Greek Poet is ſeverely treated by the 
French Critic Rapin; he complains that he is 
too elaborate in his Diſcourſe, that his Art is 
not concealed enough in ſome of his Pieces, it 
lies too open, and too near the Light; that he 
ſometimes becomes obſcure, by his too great 
Affectation to be ſublime; and the Loftineſs of 
his Expreſſion is injurious to the Perſpicuity; 
his Plots are not all ſo happily unravelled as 
that of his Oedipus. The Diſcovery in the Aiax 
anſwers not the Intrigue. The Author ought 
not to have concluded a Spectacle of ſuch Terror 
and Pity with a dull and frivolous Conteſt 
about the Sepulture of Ajax, who had then ſlain 
himſelf. Oedipus ought not to have been igno- 
rant of the Aflaffination of the King of Thebes z 
his Ignorance in, regard to the Murder, which 
conſtitutes all the 9 25 of the Plot, is not 
probable. This THEY receives more critical 
Indulgence from Mr. Dryden; he ſays, that 
Oedipus was the moſt celebrated Pieee of all An- 
tiquity, that Sophocles, not only the greateſt Ge- 
CCG mis, 


eſeriptive; and excluſive 


| 
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nius, but one of the greateſt Men in Athens, 
wrote it for the Stage at the public Expence, 
and that it had the Reputation of being his 
Maſter- piece, not only among thoſe ſeven Thu 
gedies that ſtill remain, but of thoſe which are 

periſhed. I am perſuaded that whoever has 
Skill enough in the Greek Language to read it 
with Taſte and Judgment, will pronounce it 
to be one of the greateſt Productions of the 
human hy 


— 
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Gr. 12me. 1 Editio princeps, Venet. apud Ald. 1502, 
105. 

N Gr. apud Colinæum,  12mo, Paris, 1 528, 
4. 6d. 

\Sofbecles, C Gr. wat the Scholia, 4to, ud Turnebunt, 

Paris, 1553. 10s. 6d, 2 

Sophocles, Gr. with the Scholia, apud Hen. Stepbanun, ; 

A0. Paris, 568. 11. 115. 6d. 

Sopbocles, Gr, & Lat. with the Scholia, 40, Paul 

Step ban. Genev., 1603. 10s. 64. 

ee Gr. & Lat. 3 Vols. 8vo. Oxon. 1705, 1708. 
Lend. 1746. This Edition is ſuperior to every other 

in Correctneſs. It has been often reprinted. 

er g Gr. & Lat. 2 Vols. 120, Glaſgow 1 . 


EURIPEDE S. 
Greek Poet, one of thoſe who excelled in, 
Tragedy, was born in the firft Year of the 

ſeventy- fifth Olympiad, in the Iſland of Salamis, 
whither his Father and Mother had retired with 

many Athenian Families, a little before Xerxes. 
_ invaded Attica. His Mother Clito was pregnant 
with him when ſhe left her Country, together 
with her Huſband, and was accidentally deli- 
vered the very Day that the Greeks defeated the 
Fleet of the Perſians near the Iſland; and it is 
pretended, becauſe that Victory was obtained 
near Euripus, that the Child Clito now brought 
into the World was called Euripides. Mneſarebus, 
the Father of this Poet, was an Athenian of the 
Oenoide T ribe, and of the People called Phil, 
and in all probability had ſuffered in his own 
Country the Puniſhment of Bankrupts. They, 
uſed in ſome Parts of Attica to carry Perſons 
who did not pay their Debts into an open 


Place, where they were commanded to fit down. | 


and throw a Buſbel: This was a Mark of Infamy. 
As to Clito, it is ſaid ſhe was an Herb-woman; 
Ariſtophanes aſſerts ſhe got her living by ſelling 
Greens ; and Valerius ue obſerves, that 
the Mother of Euripides, and the Father of 
Demoſthenes, were unknown even in their own. 
Times; but the majority of Authors agree, that 
the former ſold Herbs, and the latter Knives. 


HoweveR, 
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EURIPIDES. 103 


| Howeves, ſome will deduce his Extraction 


from a Family of Rank and Diſtinction. The 


Oracle of Apollo was conſulted upon the Fate of 


Euripides, during Clito's Pre 


gnancy, which ſeems 


to imply, that ſhe was not in the meaneſt Con- 


dition; for the Huſband of fo ordinary a Perſon 
would ſcarce trouble Apollo about the Fortune 
of a Child unborn, The Oracle returned this 
Reſponſe : | 


"Era To K3p®-, &c. 


To thee Mneſarchus Fate @ Son ſball raiſe, 
Whom Greece Hall honour, whom the World 


ſhall praiſe, 1 j- 
And % wen Brow the ſacred Crown 
ſhall grace. | 1571 


Mxxsarcavs, ſays Aulus Gellius, concluding 


that the Oracle intimated that his Son, when 


he grew up, ſhould win the Prize in the Olym- 
4 ames, took care to bring him up in the 

xerciſe of that Strength * Activity which 
were requiſite for thoſe Voile; and when 
he had undergone the cuſtomary Regimen, he 
took him to Olympia to try his Fortune: He 
was at firſt rejected, becauſe they queſtioned his 
Age ; he was afterwards admitted a Combatant 
in the Games of hy and in thoſe of Ceres, 
and was crowned. Paſſing afterwards from the 
Diſcipline of his Body to the Improvement of 
his Genius, he ſtudied" under the moſt celebrated 
Maſters ; he frequented the Lectures of Anaxa- 
goras for natural Philoſophy, and of Prodicus for 

hetoric : ſome. place him under Socrates for 


Moral Philofophy, but this probably is a Miſ- 
„ take, 


as 
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take, as Socrates was younger than Euripides by | 


almoſt thirteen Years, and ſeems, fays Barnes, 
to have borrowed many Things from him, of 


whom he often makes honourable Mention, 


in ſeveral of Plato's Dialogues. We are told 


by Ælian, that Socrates ſeldom appeared at the 


Theatre, unleſs when Euripides the tragic Poet 
contended with new Tragedians, on which 
Oceafions he uſually attended. When Euri- 
pides had a Conteſt in the Pyræum, he was alſo. 
preſent, having a ſingular Eſteem for this moral 
Poet, in regard both to his Wiſdom and the 


Excellence of his Compoſitions. Nor ſhould 


T wonder at this, though I were perſuaded that 
the Philoſopher had not in the leaſt contributed 
to form the Poet, for the Tragedies of Euripides 
are replete with ſuch charming Morality, that 
they ere infinitely pleaſing to Socrates; for 
Euripides was with great Propriety ſtyled the 
Dramatic Philiſopher. 

I is obſerved, that in his T ragedies he took 

a particular Delight in vilifying the. Fair Sex; 
he introduced the moſt vicious ee into his 
Plays: Sorcereſſes, Adultereſſes, Murderers of 
Hufbands, and inceſtuous Characters; for which. 
Reaſon he obtained the Name of The Woman- 
Hater. He is ſaid, according to Aulus Gellius, 

to have conceived a violent Averſion to moſt of 

the Female Sex, either from a natural Antipathy 


to their 710 or becauſe he had two Wives 


at the ſame Time, (ſuch Practices being al- 
lowed by a Decree of the Athenians) and was 
cordially tired of his Conſorts. Some rather 
believe, that he had no more than one Wife at 
a time: the Name of his firſt Wife was I" 
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\ N by whom he had three Sons; but her diſorderly | 
18 Life obliged him to repudiate her: The ſecond. 


he married was at leaſt as libidinous at the firſt; 
1 know not which of theſe two it was whom he 
7 detected one Day in criminal Converſation with 
W one of his own Actors, but probably it was the 
latter, ſince the Ignominy to which this expoſed 
him, and the eternal Raillery of the Comic Poets 
on this Incident, made him leave Athens. If Athe- 
næus were to be believed, we ſhould entertain 
noextraordinary Opinion of Euripides's Chaſtity. 
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j 0 He aſſures us, this Poet was a great Lover of 
11. Women, and that Sophocles hearing ſomebody 
. ſay, that Euripides hated them mortally: In his 


Tragedies, replied he, I grant he does, but he 
loves them paſſionately in Bed. The Critics BE 
heſitate in giving Credit to what is related of — F-8 
his Adventures in Macedonia. He was about | 
ſeventy-two Years of Age when he retired thi- „ 
ther; and it is ſaid that at an Entertainment of | 


. Arebelaus, the Macedonian King, Euripides, hav- | # 
| ing drank too freely, was obſerved to kiſs the [- 
Poet Agathon, who ſat by him, and was about 


| forty Years old: the Prince aſking him if he 
thought Agathon was ſtill an agreeable Object, 


„ de anſwered, By Fupiter, I think he is vey + | | 
3 amiable, for the Autumn of beautiful Perſons . 1 
iT! bas ſomething lovely in it. It is ſaid that he 18 
Y was enamourcd of Agathon, and to pleaſe him, FIN 

| compoſed the T y of Chry/ppus. He en- — 1 
2 tertained likewiſe, they ſay, an illicit Com- 9 
uy - merce with the ge 1 Ne and as he 
1 was going to him by Night, he was met > 
we EY Women, and torn to pieces. But = Ch | i 
uucder of Euripides has not funk under dite if 
7 Tina 77 | 5 Weight wy | 
Jy - 1 
15 i 


Importunity :- I pray the F 
Kelly's Reign may never afford a Subject for: 
1 


* 4 4 4 
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Weight of theſe Aſperſions, for they are abſo- 
lutely inconſiſtent, and find no Credit with 
learned and intelligent Perſons. 8 WE 
IE Macedonian Court was at that Time the: 

common Aſylum of learned Men; hither Euri- 

| 955 repaired, and met with a very agreeable 
Reception. Archelaus was a paſſionate Admirer 
of Learning, and ſoon diſtinguiſhing the Abi- 
lities of his Gueſt, truſted him with the ſole. 


_ Adminiſtration of Affairs, and conſtituted- him 


his Prime Miniſter. Among many Inſtances of 


Eſteem, be did the Poet juſtice in regard to a. 


young Courtier, one Decamnichus, who reproach- 
ing him for. his ſtinking Breath, Euripides re- 
plied, It might well be ſo, ſince ſo many Secrets: 
had lain ſo long in a putrid State in his Mouth. 


- Archelaus not thinking him ſufficiently revenged. 


by this Anſwer, delivered up Decamnichus to. 


him, to be ſeverely ſcourged. It is pretended 
that Euripides made uſe of the King's Permiſ- 
fon, and did it effectually. But the exceeding. 
Reſpect now ſhewn him, eould not, after the: 


molt earneſt Solicitation, . prevail upon him to 


celebrate the Actions of, his royal Patron in a 


tragic , Piece: He polity, evaded. the King's 
od's that: your Ma- 


1 13 EFT 
EUR1PIDES unfortunately came to a tragical- 


End, about the ſeventy-fifth Vear of his Age; 
for, ſome fay, as he was walking in a Wood, 
according to Cuſtom, the Intenſeneſs of his 
F led him too fr, till he was met alone 


by the Prince's Do s, who was then out a hunt 
: Hounds tore him in Pieces. Others: | 
: : 3 7 77355 ſay, 


EURITIPIDES. roy 
fay, it was not by Accident that he incurred. 
the Fury of the Dogs, but that they were pur- 
poſely let looſe upon him, and this by the Arti- 
fice of two Poets, Arideus, a Macedonian, and: 
Cratevas, a Theſſalian, who were jealous of his 

Glory, and bribed the Keeper of the King's 
'\ Dogs with a Sum of Money to do it. Valerius 
Maximus only ſays, that Euripides having ſup- 
ped with the King, and returning home, was 
ſo torn by Dogs that he died of the Wounds. 
Ovid, without doubt, referred in his Ibis to the 

tragical End of this Poet : Seb 


_ Cothurnatum Vatem tutela Dianæ, 
3% | Dilaniet vigilum te quoque turba Canum. 


bine be the Fate of that ſame buſkin'd Bard, 
Buteher d by Dogs, Diana's ſurly Guard. | 


Hs deplorable Exit was lamented with gene- 
ral Sorrow by the Athenians; his Body was re- 
moved from Bormiſcus, where he died, to Pella, 

the Metropolis of Macedonia; where King Ar. 
chelaus not only celebrated his Obſequies in the 
moſt magnificent Manner, but, as Solinus ſays, 
'eut off his Hair, and went into ſolemn Mourn- 
ing, in Teſtimony of the profound Reſpect he 
bore him. He had a Monument erectel to his 
Memory, with an. Inſcription; and the Mace- 
donians preſerved his Remains with ſuch Vene-- * be 
ration, that vhen the Athenian Embaſſadors came | i 
to deſire Leave to transfer his Bones to Athens; 4 
they abſolutely. refuſed. and could hot he in- 
duced to part with his Relics upon any account. 
We are told by a "ow this Monument: 
a; 4 I 1801 | ; © 


a 
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at Pella was ſtricken with Lightning, which, ac- 
cording to the Superſtition of thoſe Times, was 1 
r he was a Favourite of the Gods. J 
The Athenians, not being able toohtain the Bones 
of Euripides, erected a ſtately Cenotaph to his 
Memory, which, Pauſanias ſays, was ſtandin 
in his Time. Philemon, a Friend of his, was ſo 
affected by his Death, that he declared, if he 
thought, as ſome aſſured him, that the Dead 1 
preſerved a Senfe of Things, he would hang 1 
1 to enjoy the Sight and Converſe of Euri- 9 
ides. | 
? | Ei Tak ardciaion, KC 


_ 1if Shades have Senſe, as ſome pretend, 
A friendly Cord my 2 ſhould end, 
That I once more might ſee my Friend. 
The Fate of Auaxagoras determined Euripides, | 
when he was about eighteen Years of Age, to 
relinquiſh the Study of 1 Philoſophy, and 
apply his Thoughts to Dramatic Poetry. The 
Maſter's Learning was the Occaſion of his Ba- 
niſnment by the Citizens, as a Reviler of the 
public Gods; and our Poet the Scholar was in 
danger of the ſame Cenfure, for introducing a 


new and impious DiſtinRion in the Doctrine of 1 
4 'H he 4 4 43} Qtr HAN ; ; | : 
My Tonga: has fouorn, but /till my Mind is free. ij 


Tuns was one Hyzienon, who could not 
tolerate this Verſe; he charged Euripides with 
Impiety, as a Teacher and Protector of a | 
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Jager! appealing to the Juriſdiction of the 


Judges appointed to preſide over all theatrical 


Controverſies, declaring that he was ready to 
ive an Account of his Faith and Doctrine be- 
Pre that Tribunal; and that it was there, and 
not before the uſual Courts that an Impeach- 
ment ought to be inſtituted. This Defence, it 
is ſuppoſed, brought him off for that Time. 
Upon another Occaſion he dogmatized fo 
gravely in Defence of covetous Men, that the 


Audience were enraged, and reſolved to demolith 


him and the Actor; Euripides appearing upon 


the Stage, deſired them to have Patience, and 


they ſhould find that the old Miſer would ſuffer 


the Puniſhment he deſerved. Another Time 


ſome Perſons were offended with him, for 
bringing fo wicked a Wretch as Ixion upon the 
Stage: Take Notice, ſaid he, that before I let 


him go off, I ſhall tie him to a Wheel. But 
he was obliged to alter the two fir/# Verſes of his 
Menalippus, which gave Offence. ' 1 


n er, f , Mee Be) fa 15:16 
Der tis by Hear, ay 'only that I know." |; 
Nd Cao dark tak dT 
being excellently well written, but he was 
forced to alter the firſt Lines to what they ave 
at preſent: eee GEE 

1648 einen A. 5 | | Falk 
Yq i 44>" wy own he bas receiv d that Name 
From Truth alone, and not from common Fame. 


\ 


E would not always gratify hie Audience 
in Things of this Nature; for one Days the 


| EURIPIDES wy 
The Poet demanded to be tried by his x 
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People of Athens deſiring him to ſtrike out a 
certain Paſſage in a eb Nr he came upon the 


Stage and told them; 
Works to learn of you, but to teach you. 


Tukxx remain to us but nineteen Tragedies 


of Euripides. Theſe poſſeſs various Merit. 


The Hecuba, Oreſtes, Pheniſſe, Medea, Hip- 
polytus, Alceflis,- Andromache, Supplices, the two 


Tphigenias, the Troades, Heraclide, Bacche,. 
elena, Ion, Hercules furens, Electra, are excel- 


lent Compoſitions: the Cyclops and Rheſus are 


paltry and puerile to the laſt Degree, inſomuch: 


that it is impoſſible to think that the _— 
0 


could ever have been written by Euripides. 
inſpire his Mind with ſolemn and horrific Ideas, 
he uſed to compoſe his Pieces in a gloomy diſ- 
mal Cave, in the Iſland of Salamis. We are told 
by Varro, that of ſeventy-five Tragedies which. 
he wrote, five only carried the Prize, he bein 


often vanquiſhed by the moſt. miſerable Poetai- 
ters: one Tenocles, a wretched Scribbler, was 


preferred before him, in a Conteſt of four Plays 
againſt four Plays, at the Celebration of the 
eightieth Olympiad. His Poems coſt him a 
great deal of Labour; he complained once to- 
the Poet Aleęſtis, that for the laſt three Days he 
had not been able to make above three Verſes,. 


though he had ſtudied with great Application; 
the other anſwered with an Air of Vanity, that 


he had made a Hundred with eaſe :. But, replied. 
Euripides, there is this Difference between yours 
and mine, mine will eontinue through the ut-- 
moſt Extent of Time, yours will periſh in three 


Days. | 
8 ſ n the Opinion of many excellent Judges, 
Euripides was the moſt accompliſhed of all the. 


do not compoſe my 


—— 1 


EURIPIDES: ms 
tragic Poets; yet he had his Rivals in literary 
Fame, who diſputed the Prize with him. His 
Poems are full of moral Aphoriſms, and, con- 


tain many excellent Maxims of Philoſophy: 


As many Verſes,. ſays Cicero, as I read in Eu- 
ripides, I find ſo many Maxims of. Morality. 
Can it be thought ſtrange after this Declara- 
tion, that this illuſtrious Orator ſhould: prepare 
himſelf for Death by reading this Poet? It 
is obſeryed that the Aſſaſſins, who purſued- 
and murdered him, found him reading in his 
Litter the Medea of Euripides. He was a ſevere 
and grave Writer, and indifferent to Pleaſure. 
We are told by Galen, that the Original of his 
Works came into Ptelemy's Hands, when he 
was founding his famous Library at Alaxundria. 
King Ptolemy, ſays he, ſent to the Athenians, to- 
borrow the original Manuſcripts of Sephocles, 
Mſchylus,, and Euripides, in order to. tranſcribe 
them for his Library, depoſiting in their Hands 
fifteen Talents of Silver by way of Security. 
Upon the Receipt of the Books, he took care 
to have them tranſcribed on the faireſt Parch-- 
-ment, and decorated with the. richeſt Orna- 
ments; and then keeping the Originals, be 
ſent the Copies to Aibens with this Meſfage,, 
Books, and the fifteen Talents he had left in. 
. their Hands. That they had no Reaſun to be: 
diſpleaſed, ſince if he had neither ſent. them 
the Originals, nor the, Copies, he had done: 


them no Injury, as wh as they themſelves by 
-taking 'the Security, uppoled it a ſufficient 
Reparation in caſe of a Los. 
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112 Lrvesof the Gxxcix Porrs. 
His Rivals in Tragedy were ſchylus and | 
Sophocles : There is a Contention among the Cri- j 
ties concerning the Pre-eminence of theſe 
Poets : Each of them has his Adherents, who 
give him the firſt Place, and there are alſo fome 
good Judges, who will determine nothing con- 
cerning it. Quintilian ſeems to be of this Party, 
and yet it is eaſy to ſee, that all Things conſi- 
el he gives the preference to Euripides. So- 
phocles, ſays he, and Euripides have by far ſur- 
paſſed Æſchylus, and carried the Art to a much 
greater degree of Perfection: It is a Queſtion 
much agitated, to which of theſe two in their 
different Manners the Superiority in Poetry is 
due; and as it has no relation to my preſent Sub- 
Jet, I ſhall leave it-undecided. But this muſt 
be acknowledged by all, that toPerſons deſigned 
for the Bar, Euripides would be far more uſeful. 
For his Style (which thoſe find fault with, who | 
think the Majeſty, the Air and the Diction of 1 
Sophocles more ney! e a greater Aﬀinity 1 
to that of an Orator. His moral Maxims are of 
Frequent occurrence, nor does he fall far ſhort 
of the Philoſophers themſelves, when he diſcuſſes 
their Topics. In his Method of arguing and 
zeplying, he is not inferior to the moſt eminent 
Speakers at the Bar. In raiſing the Paſſions 
he is univerſally admirable, but in exciting 
Compaſſion, inimitable. Menander, as he him- 
"ſelf teſtifies, held him in the higheſt Eſteem, 
and copied him, though in Compoſitions of a 
_ *diflimilar Nature. et 


Eunirinks, ſays erb for Eloquenee 
and good Senſe, was equal to, if not beyond 
| Sopbocles. He took more Care in the Arrange- 


EURIPIDES.. wy 


ment of his Words, and diſpoſition of his Sen- 
tences than ever Sophocles did; and yet Ariſtotie 
thought him not exact enough in the Cantri- 


vance of his Fables. Sopbocles, from his Style, 


ſeems rather to be a Man for Buſineſs than for 
Words, whereas the Style of Euripides ſavours 
more of the Scholar and the Orator. The 
Smoothneſs of his Compoſition, his Excellency 


in Dramatic Poetry, the Soundneſs of his Mo- 
rals, conveyed in the ſweeteſt Numbers, the Pu- 
rity of his Attic Style, and his Power in moving 


the Paſſions ; eſpecially the ſofter ones of Grief 


and Pity, were ſo univerſally admired, and his 


Glory ſo far ſpread, that the Athenians who 
were taken Priſoners in the fatal Qyerthrow 
under Nicias, were preſerved from perpetual 
Exile and Ruin, by the ſingular Reſpe& that 
the Sicilians, Enemies and Strangers, paid to 
the Genius and Fame of their [Huſt 

tryman. As many as could repeat any of Euri- 


pides's Verſes were rewarded with their Liberty, 


and generouſly ſent home with Marks of Honour, 


The Sicilians gave another remarkable Proof of 
their Eſteem for Euripides: A Caunian Veſſel, 


chaſed by Pirates, endeavoured - to. make. ſome 
Port of Sicily, but cauld not obtain Permiſſion 


to enter, till it was known there were ſome Per- 


ſons on board who could rehearſe ſome Lines. of 

this celebrated Athenian. - © ___- * 
Tais Poet, however, is arraigned by the 
Learned, for not obſerving; poetical Probability, 
a Rule ſo highly recommended to all Poets by 
Ariſtotle, and which is alſo agreeable to the 
Advice of Horace, WE "7 
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does not penetrate 


Aut famam ſequere, aut convenientia nge. 
Keep to old Tales, or if you muſt have new, 
Fergn Things coherent, that may look like True. 


He is not exact, ſay theſe Critics, in the Con- 
trivance of his Fables, his Characters want Va- 
riety, he falls often into the ſame Thoughts upon 
the ſame Incidents; he does notreligzenuf enough 
obſerve Decorum, and by a too great Affectation 
to be morally ſententious, he is not ſo ardent and 
paſſionate as he ought to be; for this Reaſon he 

the Heart as much as Sophocles.. 
There arePrecipitations in the Preparation of his 
Incidents, as in the Suppliants, where Theſeus le- 
vies an Army, 'marches from Athens to Thebes, 
and returns the ſame Day. The Diſcoveries of 
his Plots are not at all natural, theſe are perpetual 
Machinery. Diana makes the Diſcovery in 
Hippolytus; Minerva, in that of Iphigenta : 7 


—- 


tis, that of Andromache ; Caſtor and Pollux, that 


of Helena, and of Electra, and of others. Euri- 
pides has been eenſured for making his Charac- 
ters more wicked than they ought to be in Tra- 
Fear : It was the Obſervation of thoſe Times, 

t Comedy (whoſe Province was Humour and 
low Subjects) was to repreſent Things worſe than. 
the Truth; Hiſtory to deſcribe the Truth; but 
Tragedy was to invent Things better than the 


Truth. Whether theſe Diſtinctions were exact, 


I ſhall not take upon. me to determine. 

 EvRieiDes, ſays Mr Franklin, fortunately 
for his own Character, as well as for Poſterity, 
is come down to us more perfect and intire than 


either of his Contemporaries :. his Merit there- 


fore. 


EURIPIDES. 175 
fore is more eaſily aſcertained ; his Fables are 
generally intereſting, his Plots frequently irre- 
gular-and artificial, his Characters ſometimes. 
unequal, but for the moſt part ſtriking and well 
contraſted, his Sentiments remarkably fine, juſt, 
and proper, his Diction ſoft, elegant, and per- 
ſuaſive; he abounds much more in moral Apoph- 
thegms and Reflections than Æſchylus or Sophocles,, 
which, as they are not always introduced with 
Propriety, give ſome of his Tragedies a ſtiff 
and ſcholaſtic Appearance, with which the ſe- 
verer Critics, have not failed to reproach him: 
it is moſt probable, however, that in this he 
complied with the taſte of his Age, and in obe- 
ee to By Dictates of his Friend and Maſter, 

ates, who, we may ſuppoſe, thought it no 
Diſgrace to this 9 Poet, to deviate from 
the rigid Rules of the Drama, in order to render. 
it more ſubſervient to the noble Purpoſes of Piety 
and Virtue; there is befides in his Dialogue a. 
didactic and argumentative Turn, which favours. 
ſtrongly of the Socratic Diſputant, and which 
probably procured him the Name of the Philoſa> 
pber of the Theatre. M 
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_ED1iTioNns of EURIPIDE jy : 
Gr. & Lat. cum Scholizs Græcis & Notis,. Je 
. Barnes. Cantab, 1694. folio, 4/. 4. 


Gr, Lat. Schohis Gras & Notis Gul. Canters, & | 
2 Tag 2. vol. apud. Paul Steph. Genev. 1602, 40. 


| » I, 1 
Tragediz 4 ſelecte, viz, Hecuba, Oreſtes, Phæniſſa 
Morell. 2 vol. Lond. 1748, 6%%ꝗ.p6ĩf.... © 


r. Typis nitidiſs. Plant. 1571, 24to. 10s. 64. 
Gr. & Lat. 2 vol. thn . Laos. This is a. 
common Edition, but it is tolerably correct. 
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SITINMHONI DES. 


“E of the principal of the Grecian Poets: 
5 He was a Native of Ceos, an Iſland of the 
Agean Sea: He flouriſhed in the time of Xerxes's 
Expedition, that is, about the ſeventy- fifth 
| jr grams His Father's Name was Leoprepes ; 
Alian mentions him for the good Advice he 
gave two young Men who were intimate Com- 
panions. Two particular Friends aſked him 
which was the beſt way to render their Friend- 
ſhip perpetual. Vou muſt never be angry, ſaid 
he, one with another at the ſame Time, but 
one of you muſt pay a Deference to the Anger 
of the other. This Poet inſtituted a School at 
Carthea in this Iſland, where he introduced the 
Art of Dancing and Singing in Chorus; he 
ef e School near the Temple of Apollo in 
mat City. RE 1 
Bo 1 be ſoon abdicated his native Country, 


i upon ſome Diſappointment, it is ſuppoſed, and 


retired to Sicily, where he was entertained at the 
Court of Fiero, a wiſe Prince, and a munifi- 
cent Patron of learned Men. Pauſanias, the 
Lacedemonian General, who defeated the Per- 
Jans at the Battle of Platææ, manifeſted a great 
Reſpect for S:monides on account of his Wiſdom 
and poctical Accompliſhments. He therefore 
procured bim to compoſe an Inſcription in Verſe, 


SIMONIDES.- 117 
to be engraven upon a Golden Tripod, which 
he found among the Spoils, and preſented to 
the Temple of Delphos; the Epigram was to 
this Purport, That by the Conduct of Pauſanias, 
the Barbarians were defeated at the Battle of 
Platææ, and in Acknowledgment of the Vic- 
tory, that Preſent was by him dedicated to Apollo, 
Bat the Lacedæmonians cauſed the Verſes to be 
_ erazed, and in their ſtead engraved only the 
Names of thoſe confederate Cities which had 
been inſtrumental in overthrowing the Perſians. 
He wrote a Poem in Celebration of the Victory 
of Salamis, and contracted an Acquaintance 
with 7 hemiftocles,' who gained that Battle: He 
obtained the Prize from AMſchylus, by an Elegy 
he wrote upon the Victory at Marathon; and 
the Elegies he compoſed upon the Greets who 
were ſlain at the Battle of Platææ were in the 
Time of Pauſanias to be ſeen upon their Tombs. 
Ir is ſaid, that the Gods preſerved him twice 
from imminent Danger of Beam, on account 
of his Virtue. He happened, it is ſaid, to ſup 
at the Houſe of Scopas, who was a conſiderable 
Man for his illuſtrious Birth and great Riches ; 
after he had recited the Poem he had compoſed, 
for a ſtipulated Price, in honour of this Gentle- 
man, who was Victor in the Wreſtling Games, 
wherein he had inferted an Eulogy upon Caftorand 
Pallux, he was told he ſhould receive one Half of 
the Price agreed upon, but that he might, if he 
thought fit, aſk the other Half of the Budbride, 
on whom he had beſtowed as many Praiſes as he 
had upon Scopas. Soon after he was informed, 
that two Youths upon white Horſes were at the 
Door, and deſired to ſpeak with him; he went 
5 1 5 : out, 
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out, and ſaw Nobody; in the mean time the 
Room where he had left Scopas and the other 
Gueſts carouſing, fell down, and they were all 
killed. Upon this Occaſion it was, that he in- 
vented the Art of Local Memory ; for when Sce- 


pas and his Gueſts were cruſhed to pieces by the 


fall of the Room, they were ſo bruiſed together 
and disfigured, that they could not be known 


one from another. Yet there was a Nece 


to know them, for thoſe who deſigned to bury 
them, deſired to perform that Office, each to his 
Relation. | Simonides removed the Difficulty ; 
he remembered what Place each of the Gueſts 

had occupied at Table, and was by that means 
enabled to tell each of their Relations which 
of them was to be buried by him. Afterwards 
conſidering how neceſſary Method is to preſerye 
the Ideas of Objects, he invented the Method 
of annexing them to certain Places, and ſo be- 
came the Inventor of Local Memory; though 
{ome Authors ſay, that he made uſe of ſome 
certain Medicines to acquire a good Memory, 
which produced the intended Effect. 7 

FTE other Miracle by which his Life was 
ſaved is related thus: His Deliverance was ow- 
ing to the ſeaſonable Advice he received in his 
Sleep; for when he was ready to embark, and 
had buried the dead Body of a Man which had 
been caſt on the Shore, he was warned by the 
Shade of the fame Man, not to go to Sea the 
next Day, but to ſtay on Shore. He took the 
Advice; they who had gone on board- periſhed 
in his Sight by a Storm, and were ſwallowed 


up in the Waves: Simonides rejoiced becauſe 
he had truſted his Life rather to a Dream than 
i 1 | ; 
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Xo a Ship. Being mindful of the Favour, he 
immortalized that Man in a moſt elegant Poem, 
and erected; a better and more durable Tomb to 


him, than that which he had before raiſed upon 


the deſert Sands. He did not think that -Huma- 


nity required any thing of him beſides the inter- 


ment of the dead Body; but being ſo well re- 
warded for that Favour, he inſcribed a memo- 
rable Epitaph upon the Tomb, to this Effect; 
This is the Tomb of the Man that ſaved the 
Life of Simonides of Ceos, and who, after his 
Death, was grateful to the Living. This Story 
introduces another told of him by Alian. Pau- 
fanias, the Lacedæmonian General, fitting at 
Table with Simonides, ordered him to deliver 
ſome remarkable Maxim. Remember, anſwered 
he, that you are a Man: This Saying ſeemed ſo 
inſipid to Pauſanias, that he did not regard it; 
but when he happened to be in aPlace where he 
had taken Refuge, where he ſtruggled with in- 
tolcrable Hunger, and out of which he could not 
come without incurring the hazard of being put 
to Death, a Misfortune he brought upon him- 
ſelf by his Ambition, he remembered the Words 
of that Poet, and cry'd out three times, O Si- 
monides, how important was the Meaning of the 
Exhortation you once gave mei! 

Bor the moſt remarkable TranſaQion of his 
Life was what happened between him and King 

Hiero, his Patron, The Story is told with mall 
Advantage by Cicero, in the Perſon of Cotta, the 
Pontiff. Demand of me, ſays he, what kind 
of Being God is? I will anſwer in the Words 
of Simcnides, who, when the Tyrant Hier) aſked 


this Queſtion, required a Day to conſider of it; 
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the next Day he aſked him the ſame Queſtion, 


_- 
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Simonides required two ix: 5 more; when he had 
often doubled the Time, he required more; and 


Hiero being ſurpriſed, aſked him the Reaſon of 


it: It is, ; Io he, becauſe the longer I conſider it, 
the more obſcure the Subject appears to me. Of all 
the Sayings aſcribed to him, this was remark- 
able; he Bid, that Neceſſity was a Thing which 
the Gods themſelves could not oppoſe nor reſiſt. 

Bur theſe Inſtances of his Piety 


rice and Paſſion for Wealth: When he was aſked 
the Reaſon of his being ſo covetous in his old 


Age, he ſaid, I had rather leave ſomething to 4 
my Enemies after my Death, than want the 


Aſſiſtance of my Friends during my Life; and 
that being by his Years deprived of other Plea- 
ſures, he recreated his old Age with the only 
Delight he took, which was in accumulating 
Riches. We are told his Way of Life was 
narrow and mean, that he was frugal to Exceſs, 


and eovetous even of diſhoneſt Gain; that his 


great Ape did not reſtrain him from applying to 
the Court of Hiero; for, ſays Ælian, the Cran 
was exceedingly covetous; and, it is faid, the 


great Generoſity of that Prince inſtigated him 


the more to it. He was never at a Loſs for an 
'Anſwer, when aſked why he took fuch Plea- 
ſure in ſaving; but his Anſwers were paltry and 
trifling. While he was at Syracuſe, the King 


ſupplied him from Day to Day with every mg 
| 


that was neceſſary for his Maintenance; he fo 
the greateſt Part of it, and alledged this Reaſon, 
that he had a mind to ſhew his Frugality and 
Heros Magnificence, which was a wretched 
Subterfuge. 


He 


and Huma- 
nity will by no means excuſe his inſatiable Ava- 
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HE has been blamed for being the firſt who 

proſtituted the Muſes for Hire, not as if the 
Poets that lived before him had refuſed Rewards, 


but they abhorred diſhonourably to laviſh their 


Praiſes upon Subjects infamous and unworthy. 


I do not, ſays Callimachus, cheriſh a mercenary 


Muſe like Simonides the Grandſon of Hyllicus : 
He is reproached by Anacreon for the ſame Fault. 


It is certain, he would not ſing upon Truſt, nor 


rely upon the Generoſity of his Heroes. He 
diſhonoured the Muſes by his mercenary Spirit; 


hence aroſe a diſgraceful Proverb, Simonidis Can- 


tilenæ. He uſed to ſay, I have two Trunks, 


one for Salaries, and the other ſor Favours; 1 


open them from time to time, and I always find 


the Trunk for Salaries full, and that for Favours 
empty: he needed not wonder at it, for ſince 


he did nothing gratis, he could not pretend to 


to the Agreement he made with his Patrons. 
Pr zDRuUs in his Fables relates, that Simonides 
ſtrolled about the Towns of Miner Afia, to get 


Money by ſinging the Praiſes of the Conquerors 


many Preſents, he expected Payment according 


in the public Games. This appears alſo from 


a Story recorded by Ariſtotle- A Man, ſays he, 
who had won the Olympic Prize in the Race of 


Mules, deſired. $:monides to make a Triumphal 


Song upon that Subject; the Poet not ſatisfied 


with the Reward that was offered, anſwered, 
that the Subject was ſo low that it would not } - 
admit of the lofty Ornaments of a Poem, for the 

Victory had been obtained in a paltry Race with _ 


Mules, and he pretended that a Mule did not 
afford Matter for a Panegyric; but having a 


better Price offered him, which pleaſed him, he 
finiſhed 
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finiſhed the Poem, beginning in an exalted 


| Xalpr? did\erider duyarfis ir. 
Hail Daughters of the Wind-hoof'd Steeds. 


Strain, 


Bur the Money he had amaſſed together in 
the Aſian Cities he loft in his Return; for em- 
barking for the Iſle of Ceos, his native Country, 
the Ship was caſt away, and every one ſtrove to 
ſave himſelf with whatever he could carry. Si- 
monides, ſays Phedrus, took nothing, and being 
aſked the Reaſon of it, he anſwered, It is be- 
cauſe all that I poſſeſs is with me: Several of 
his ſhipwrecked Companions were drowned, 
- ſinking under the Weight of what they had en- 
deavoured to fave; thoſe who gained the Land 
were plundered by Robbers. Every one repaired 
to Clazomene, a Town not far from the Place 
where the Ship was caſt away. A Citizen who 
loved Learning, and had read ſome Poems of 
Simonides with great Admiration, knowing him, . 
received him hoſpitably, whilſt the reſt were 
forced to beg in the Streets. The Poet meeting 
them, told them that the Anſwer he had made 
them vas juſt. . | | 
-S1IMONIDES lived to a great Age, about ninety; 
he died, it is ſuppoſed, in the Court of King 
Hiero, a Year before that Prince, who was hid 
Patron. It was the Queen of this Sic:l;an Tyrant 
who aſked Simonides, whether it was better to 
acquire Learning or Riches? who anſwered, 
that Riches were better than Learning; for 1 
ſee, ſaid he, every Day the Learned attending 
uon the Nich. Hewas buried with great Magni- | 
8 | _ hcence, 


S$IMONIDES. ny 


ficence, and had a Monument erected over him. 
We are told by Suidas, that Phœnix, General 
of the Agrigentines, being at War with the Sy- 


racuſans, pe vip emoliſhed Simonides 8 
Tomb, and built a 


Tower was built. | 


'THEsE are the principal Incideats that occur 
in the Ancients concerning the Life and Death of 
this Greek Poet : The Fragments of his Works, 


that remain are ſcattered up and down in various 


Authors, but are collected together by Urfintess... 


His Wit was beyond the Cenſure of theCritics:; 
His Poetry was compoſed in almoſt all Meaſures, 
but he ſucceeded chiefly in Elegies : He was a 


tender and pathetic Writer. The Style of Simo- 
nides, ſays Quintilian, was plain, but fitted to 


the Subject with a peculiar Sweetneſs. His prin- 
eipal Excellency lay in Commiſeration, and he 
was by ſome preferred to all Authors upon that 
account. Dianꝝſius of Halicarnaſſus confeſſes, 


that this Poet, among other Virtues, had the 


Talent of moving Pity, and places him in that 
reſpett much above Pindar; the Lamentatian: 


of Simonides was one of his moſt famous Poems ; 
to this Piece Horace alludes, 1 


Sed ne relidtis, G 


a Enough my Miſe, Complaints wed 
With me to e g 
Carvuiivs refers to the Art of Simonides its 
£xeiting Tears. 
Ga ___ Mefity 


ower with the Materials f 
it, but it happened that the Town was taken 
through that part of the Wall where that very 
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Maæſtius Lacrymis Simonideis. 
More e boy than Simonides' 5 Tears. 


Bor though the chiefChaiatter of his Poetry 


was impaffionate and plaintive Sweetneſs, yet 
he could upon Occaſion dip his Pen in Gall, and 


4 


write the moſt bitter and violent Invectives. 8 


One Ti moleon it ſeems was his Enemy, and wrote 


a Comedy which reflected upon Simonides ; but 


he did not eſcape with Impunity, for our Poet 


— 


n gerd, &c. 


After I had tationd drank plenti lh, and uttered 


a great deal of Abuſe again ' Men, here I lie, 
'Fimoleon of Rhodes. 


Tas oveticul Genius of this Poet was fo vigo- _ 
rous and permanent, that he diſputed the Prize i 


of een at Aer Years of Age. 


˖ ppg} Aeon Ee 


Totes Poetas Græcos minores a Rad. Vintertono Edi- 
tos, Gr. Lat. 8 VS. 


Inter Reliquias Poefios Philoſophicz, Gr. apud Hen, 


Steph. 1573, 8vo. 10s. 64. 

In the Remains of the Elegiac Greek Poets, printed 
at Oxford, 8 vo. Gr. 759.7 A beaytifal and Cor- 
een 18 
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laſhed him ſeverely, and among other keen 
Strokes, he wrote his Epitaph'i in Enn Mo 
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ARISTOPHANES, 


4 Fauous Comic Poet, but of what Coun- 
try is uncertain; ſome ſay he was an A- 
thenian, others a Rhodian, and ſome an Egyptian; 
the moſt probable Conjecture is, that he was 
born in gina, or at leaſt that he had an Eſtate 
in that Iſland. When he came to Athens he was 
ſummoned before the Magiſtracy, and accuſed 
of aſſuming the Rights and Privileges of an 
Athenian Citizen without a Freedom: He de- 
fended himſelf by ſaying one Philip an Atheniun 
was his Father, and repeating two Verſes of 


Homer, 
7 „ry fi, 1 £148 One, &c. 


I take my Mother's Word : My Mother vows 
*Twas He: I know not: Wha can ſwear he Anows © 


This Anſwer ſatisfied the Court, and he was 
admitted a Denizen without further Difficulty. 
The Time of his Birth is not liable to the ſame 
Uncertainty ; he was Contemporary with So- 
pphocles the Tragic Poet, and flouriſhed between 
the eighty-ffth and ninety-firſt Olympiad. © 

BEING admitted to the Freedom of Athens, 
he profeſſed himſelf an Enemy to Tyranny and 
Corruption, and reformed the Government more 


by his Comedies, than if he had fat at the Head 
G 3 | of 


— 
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of the Council; and had held the Reins of Power 
in his own Hands. He repreſented the V ices 
of the principal Citizens upon. the Stage, and 


had the Courage to exhibit the leading Men 


to the People in their proper Characters. He 
openly cenſured the People's Perverſion of Juſ- 
tice, and was not afraid to attack the public 
Worſhip of the Gods and the national 80 

ſtition, without dreading the Reſentment which 


Aſcbylus and Euripides had fuffered before upon 
the ſame Occaſion. Indeed, his Works, which 


Time has preſerved to us, are a valuable Syſtem 


of pertinent Reflections upon the Government 
of the Athenian State through the whole Courſe 


of the Peloponneſian War; and they are a faithful 

and ſtriking Picture of the State and Manners 

of the Athenians during that Period. 5 
Tuis fair Side of his Character does not con- 


ceeal the Blemiſhes that lie upon his Good- nature, 
if not upon his Honeſty, in reſpect to the pro- 


feſſed Hatred with which he purſued Socrates and 
Euripides, two of the greateſt Men in the Com- 
monwealth of Athens : ions Anytus, it ſeems, with 
other Citizens, engaped in a . againſt the 


Life and Reputation of Socrates; but conſidering 


that his Credit was ſo great with the Magiſtrates 


and People, upon Account of his many excellent 


Qualities, that they feared to bring him to a 
fair Trial, they choſe to attack him by ſlander- 
ous and baſe Aſperſions, to repreſent him as a 
ridiculous, idle Pexſon, as a lilly captious Ca- 
viller, that would diſpute on both Sides the 
Queſtion, and give a Plauſibility to Error, but 


particularly, as one that deſpiſed the Gods and 


the eſlabliſhed Worſhip, and would introduce 
| range 


ARISTOPHANES. 1% 
ſtrange Doctrines and Innovations in Religion. 
For this Purpoſe they bribed Ariſtophanes with a 
Sum of Money, to dreſs up the great Socrates 
in a Fool's Coat in one of his Plays, which he 
did, and for that Purpoſe wrote his Comedy of 
The Clouds. But when it came to be performed 
upon the Stage, the People were aſtoniſhed to ſee 
the Philoſopher treated with ſuch Indi nity» and 
at the firſt Time of acting ſcorned the Repre- 
ſentation ; but upon the ſecond exhibition, the 
People, naturally envious of Men of ſuperior 
Learning and Worth, enjoyed the Wit, and 
beſtowed the Prize upon the Writer with gene- 
ral Confent. This Story is told by lian; but 
his Authority is diſputed; and there are Reaſons 
to believe that the Kerr of The Clouds was 
acted: but once upon the Athenian Stage. Be- 
fides, Charpentier, in the Life of Socrates, ob- 
-ſerves, that Ariſtaphanes compoſed the Play of 
The Clouds, becauſe Archelaus, King of Macedon, 
had a better Opinion of that Philoſopher than 
of himſelf. RE l 
EURIPIDES was denominated the Philoſophi- 
cal Poet; and the Rules and Diſcipline of the 
old Philoſophy were exceeding ſtrict, and quite 
repugnant to the Licentiouſneſs of the old 
Comedy, of which Ariſtaphanes was the chief 


Writer, as Menander of the new; this ſeems 


to be a principal Reaſon of the Hatred of this 


"Comic Writer to Euripides. Beſides, Socrates ne- 


ver choſe to be preſent in the Athenian Theatre, 
but during the Performance of the Pieces of 
this Tragedian, which without doubt increaſed 


the Enmity. Ariſtophanes, in the Comedy of 


the Frogs, ſuppoſes that Bacchus counterba- 
eh | G4 lancing 


Tas 
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lancing a Verſe of Euripides in the Scales againſt 

a Verſe of X#/chylus, always found that of X#/chy- 
tus to weigh moſt, ; 

THERE 1s no Account of the Time or Place 

of Ari/tepbanes's Death, but he is ſuppoſed to 

have lived to a very great Age. Plato, his great 

Friend and Admirer, compoſed an honorary Diſ- 

tich to his Memory, which may ſerve for an Epi- 


taph. 3 
f Ai X&ftTes, &c. 


The Graces fearching for a Shrine refin d, 
Fix d it in Arifiophanes's Mind. N 


Or fifty- four Comedies which he wrote, ac- 
cording to Suidas, we have now but eleven left. 
TE Grecian Comedy was uſually divided 
into the Old, the Middle, and the New : The 
firſt expoſed the Vices of the greateſt Perſons by 
Name, and without Dif a; 4 this licentious 
Mcde of Writing is condemned by Horace in 
his- Art of Poetry, Wile: | | 


— j n vitium Libertas excidit, &c. 


The old Comedy was cultivated by Eupelis and 
Cratinus; Cratinus firſt introduced three Perſons, 
and methodized this Species of the Drama ; he 
chaſtiſed the Bad, and mixed together what was 
uſeful and agreeable. This Licentiouſneſs and 

open Raillery of the Stage was inhibited by a 
Law that was enacted when the thirty Tyrants 
governed Athens. To this ſucceeded the idle 
8 which cenſured and laſhed real Vices 
under fictitious Names. The New Comedy 
reformed the Stage into Civility and good Man- 
; ners, 


* 
— 


C 
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ners, and obliged the Poet to make uſe of ficti- 
tious Actions, and imaginary Names, without 
oy particular Reflections; he was to exhibit. 
only a probable Deſcription of Human Life. 

ARISTOPHANES ſucceeded Cratinus in the 
Ola Comedy; for 1 Cratinus had much im- 


proved Comedy, by diſtinguiſhing the Parts, diſ- 

poſing the Acts, and increaſing the Number of 
Actors, yet Comedy wanted the Perfection which: 
it afterwards received from Ariſtophanes; for 
whereas Eupolis ſtudied to delight, and Cratinus 
to be ſatirical, Ariſtophanes purſued a Medium; 
and though he was not ſo bitter as Cratinus, yet 
he was as vehement againſt Delinquents. Crati-- 
nus was vehement, and appeared brandiſhing a 
naked Sword; Eupolis was weighty and agree 
able. in his Acrimony,. from the Novelty of his- 
fictitious Perſonages, but Ariſtophanes was face-- 
tiouſly poignant; and as he was naturally cho- 
leric and bold, and a profeſſed Enemy to Ser- 
vitude,. and to all who endeavoured the Op- 
preſſion of their Country, the Times he lived: 
in afforded ample Occaſion for him to exert his- 
Wit, and expreſs his Affection for his Country. 
The Athenians. were then governed by Perſons- 
-who had no other object but to.enſlave the public 
Liberty; Ari/tophanes was ſoon ſenſible of this, 


and like a. generous Patriot expoſed theſe in- 


ſidious Deſigns upon the publiè Stage. (leon, 
the Idol of the People, a powerful Demagogue, 
of a turbulent Spirit, and injurious to the City, 
ürſt felt his Satire: In his Comedy termed Hip- 
peis, the Poet himſelf ated. the Perſon of Cleon,. 
hen every one of the: common. Players declined 
ſo dangerous a Part, and ima moſt artful Man 
Te! & 5 ner 
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ner expoſed his Villainy and Abuſe of the State. 
Cleon was condemned to pay a Mul& of five 
Talents to the Poet. | 
Non did his poetical Principles only lead him 
to ſecure the State from the Magiſtrates at home, 
but he was as watchful againſt the Enemy abroad: 
The Lacedæmoniant, and others who were jea- 
lous of the Athenian Grandeur, looked upon 
Ariftophanes as a ſingle Battalion to the Athenians, 
and thought it impoſſible to accompliſh their 
3 Purpoſe, whilſt his Counſels were purſued ; for 
1 he had made the Stage a School of political and 
= military Arts: He did not flatter- his Auditory, 
\4 but endeayoured to inſtruct them by his witty: 
- | = Sarcaſms. His Comedies have been eſteemed 
= an exact Hiſtory of Athens. This made Plato 
recommend them to Dionyſtus, King of Syracuſe, | 
who was deſirous of underſtanding the Greet 
Tongue, and the Maxims of the Athenzan State. 
This Poet has been juſtly condemned by the | 
Learned, particularly by Cicera, for traducing 1 
the greateſt Men of his Age, as Pericles, Aloi- | 
tiades,. Socrates, Euripides, and the moſt emi-- 
nent Perſonages in the Commonwealth... 
Arx the immoderate Liberty of the Stage 
was ſuppreſſed, and the Poets had ſuffered for 
their licentious Abuſe, particularty Eupolis, 
who was drowned by Aleibiades for his Play 
- termed Dipper, the Chorus that was moſtly con- 
_ cerned in theſe Railleries was ſilenced; and the: 
| Parabaſeis or Digreſſions introduced- The Di- 
greſſions contained Reflections on the Diction or 
_. Compoſition of the Poets, or in a general man- | 
ner glanced at the Vices of the Citizens, with- A 
- eut:taxntioning Names; or if the Names were 
| . | intended. } 


* 


* 
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intended, it was under Diſguiſe; and this was 


the Origin of middle Comedy, In'the Reign of 


- Alexander the Great, there was a Law made, 


that a Suſpicion of Scandal was actionable, 
though no ee were mentioned. This intire- 
ly ſuppreſſed the Licentiouſneſs of the Stage, 
and gave Birth to the new Comedy, where the 


Perſons are fictitious, and the Prologue ſupplies 


the Place of the Chorus. Philemon and Menan- 


der excelled in this kind of Comedy. Friſchlinus, 
in his Life of Ariſtophanes, is of Opinion, that 


the Plutus of this Poet was compoſed after the 


- firſt Edict of the States. His Cocalus, where 


there is only a Prologue and no Chorus, is of 
the Species of the net Comedy, ith 5 and- 


Friſeblinus obſerve. Thus, ſays aſſes, -omedy,, 
h 


which at firſt was nothing but a Chorus without 
Actors, was made to conſiſt of a Number of Ac- 


tors without any Chorus. 


Tk new Comedy differed much from the 


ald, ee, the old Comedy employed va- 


rious kinds of 


erſe, the neto uſed only Iambics, 
and Trochaics. The new was more elegant and 
equal in its Style, the Diction of the old more 


- grand, and the Style leſs equal. Fhis was the 
main circumſtance along with other Things, 


fays Voſſius, that made Pluturch prefer Menander's 
Diction ſo much to Ariſtophanes s. Plutareh con- 


demns Ari ſtophanes for his unequal Style, Obſcu- 
rity of Diction, for being impertinent, loqua- 


cious, trifting, arrogant, and haughty, for ob- 
ferving ne Decorum, for making his Perſons: 


ſpeak only what occurred to him, fo that we 


cannot diſtinguiſh from the Style, whether the; 


Father or the Son, a Ruſtic os a Deity be dif 
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courſing. But, ſays Plutarch, Menander's Die- 
tion was + 8 to the Condition, Age, and 


Nature of every Perſon, and 1 %. rſua- 
five. The Theatre was always full of t * 
ed when his Plays were acted, and they were a 


Rela-ation to the Philoſophers from their intenſe 


and deep Meditations. Menander's Jeſts were 


elegant, A-i/tophanes's bitter and rude, and of a 


| biting, ſhaip, and galling Virulence. He cor- 


rupted his Repreſentations in conſtituting a ma- 


licious, and not a polite Art, and in making 
his Ruſtics ſtupid, and not circumſpect, his 
Amours os and not decent, and his Jeſts ſuch 


| | F b. * 
Bj 

1 

: 


as ſhoul 


be laughed at, rather than excite 
Laughter. 


Ir muſt be confeſſed, there are many Things 
ſcurrilous, obſcene, and paltry in Ariſtaphanes; 
but thoſe who apologize for him, particularly 


Friſcblinus, ſay, he has many things grave and. 
good, and that the Faults laid to his Charge do 
not occur in all his Comedies, but only in ſome, 
and that ſeldom; and therefore the whole of his. 


Poetry is not to be condemned. His Characters, 


they plead, are conformable to the Perſons of the 
Drama, who are often diſhoneſt Servants, ava- 
ritious old Men, libidinous Women, and the 
like, ſo that the Poet was obliged to repreſent 


his Perſons ſuch as they really were; and the 
Reaſon why he characterizes ſuch Perſons, was to» 


comply with the Humour of the Age, which re- 
liſhed nothing elſe. Thus the End excuſes him, 
becauſe Mirth and Merriment was the only Scope 
of Greek Comedy. Another Plea for theſe Cha- 
racters, is the Correction of Vice, by ridiculing 


and expoſing the Vicious, and therefore he did 


nothing 
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ARISTOPHANES. T32 
nothing unbecoming a Comedian in his Imita- 
tion of ſuch Perſons. The Odes of his Chorus 
have indeed ſomething of Tragedy in them, be- 
cauſe the Gods and Goddefles are here invoked 
and indeed, he ſometimes affeQs a Tragic inſtead. 
of a Comic Style, which Horace, the moſt exact 
| Reformer of the Stage, ſometimes allows. 


Verſibus exponi Tragicis,, &c. 
A Comic Story hates aTragic Style, &e. 


Rain, the French Critic, aggravates what 
ever has been advanced againſt the Character of 
this Greek Poet: He is peeviſh in his Cenſures. 
of him, and reſolves to allow him no critical In- 
dulgence. Ariſtophanes, ſays he, is not exact 
in the Contrivance of his Fables, nor are his 
Fictions probable. He ſcurrilizes Perſons too 
groſly and too 1 Socrates, whom he affects 
to ridicule in his Comedies, had a more de- 
licate Air of Raillery than he, but was not fo. 
ſhameleſs. It is true, he proceeds, Ari/tophanes. 
writ during the Diſorder and Licen.iouſneſs. 
of the old Comedy, and underſtood the Hu- 
mour of the Athenian People, who were eaſily 
diſguſted with the Merit of extraordinary Per- 
ſons, whom he exerted his Wit to abuſe, that 
he might pleaſe the Populace.. After all, he de- 
lights us no otherwiſe than by his Buffoonry.. 

hat Ragouſt, compoſed of ſeventy- ſix Syllables 
in the laſt Scene of his Comedy, the Eccleſiaſou- 
ſai, would be damned ta everlaſting Fame in our 
Age. His Language is often obſcure, low, and 
trivial; and his affected play upon Words, his. 

Contrapoſitions M ee eee 2 
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134 Lives of the GRECIAN Pozrs. 
the heterogeneous Medley of his Style, of Tragic 


and Comic, of Serious and Buffoon, of Grave 


and Familiar, is barbarous, and his Witticiſms, 


when ſcrutinized, often prove falſe. 


__- Tumis Reflection upon the Writings of Ariſto- 


Þhanes, is a ſpecies of falſe Criticiſm, and highly 
injurious to the Character of this Greek Poet; 
but the Bitterneſs of it is corrected by the Opi- 


nion of better Judges, particularly by a Lady 


of the ſame Nation. Miſs Le Fevre, in the Pre- 
face to her Tranſlation of ſome Comedies of 


Ariſtophanes, remarks that many excellent In- 
ſtructions are to be found in this Author, of 


great uſe to the Politician and the Soldier. He 


aſſembled the Spectators, ſays ſhe, not to burn 


Incenſe under their Noſtrils, or to divert them 


with Buffoonry and Folly, but to give them ſolid 
Advice, which he knew how to make them reliſh, 
by ſeaſoning it with a thouſand pleaſant Inven- 


tions, which no body but himſelf was able to con- 
trive. Never had any Man better Skill in diſ- 
cerning the ridiculous Part, nor a mental Verſa- 


tility more ingenious to make it appear: His cri- 


tical Remarks are natural and eaſy, and, which is 
a Circumſtance of rare Occurrence, notwith- 
ſtanding he is fo copious, he ſtill ſuſtains the 
Delicacy of his Character. She adds, that the 
Attic Spirit, of which the Ancients ſo much 
boaſted, appears more in Ari/tophanes, than in. 


any other Author of Antiquity ; but what is 


moſt to be admired in him, is, that he is always 


o abſolute a Maſter of the Subject he treats, that 
with all the Eaſe imaginable, he finds a Way in 
which to make thoſe very Things which at firſt 
might appear the moſt remote from his Subſet, 
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fall in naturally; and that even his moſt lively 
and leaſt expected Excurſions ſeemed but as the 
natural Reſults of thoſe Incidents he had pre- 
ared. Nothing, as ſhe further tells us, can 
* more ingenious than the whole Contrivance 
of the Comedy called The Clouds; and what ſhe 
moſt admires, is, that the Poet has ſo accurately 
imitated the Air and Humour of Socrates in the 
ridiculous Part, which is done ſo naturally, 
that a Man would really think he heard Socrates 
himſelf ſpeak : She was ſo much charmed with 
this Piece, that after ſhe had tranſlated it, and 
had read it two hundred times over, ſhe did 
not find herſelf in the leaſt cloyed, which was 
more than ſhe would ſay of any other Piece. 
The Style of Ariſtophanes, ſhe concludes, is as 
- agreeable as his Wit; for beſides its Purity, 
Force, and Sweetneſs, it has a certain Harmony 
whieh ſounds fo pleafant to the Ear, that the 
very peruſal of him is extremely delightful : 
. 3 he has e to uſe the common ordi- 
n tyle, he does it without employing any 
| Exprefion that is abject and vulgar, 1 
' he has a mind to expreſs himſelf loftily, in his 
* higheſt Flight he is never obſcure. He was re- 
. puted, ſays Gyraldus, the moſt eloquent of all 
the Athenians, who looked upon him as the moſt 
conſiderable of their Braux Efprits ; he abounds 
with 5 Sentiments; = is 1 his Inven- 
- tion a Variety that is ſurpriſing, but yet agree- 
able; he iis dee Hal to 175 1 thing 
its Furn, whieh gave him ee above 
all the other Comie Poets. Let no Man, ſays 
Scaliger, pretend to underſtand the Attic Dialect, 
who is not perfectly acquainted with the * 
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of Ariſtophanes; in him are to be found all the 
Attic Ornaments, which made St. Chry/oftome 
jo much admire him, that he always laid him 
under his Pillow when he went to fleep.. 
Ir has been obſerved before, that Ariſto- 
pbanes profeſſed himſelf upon all Occaſions, a 
zealous Advocate for public Liberty, but Mr. 
Rimer has entered more particularly into that 
art of his Character. He was, ſays he, a 
Man of wonderful Zeal for Virtue, and the 
Good of his Co ; he laid about him with 
an undaunted Reſolution, like ſome Chriſtian. 
Martyr for his Faith and Religion. He tilted 
at all manner of Vice, wherever he ſaw it,. 
were it in the greateſt Philoſophers, the greateſt 
Poets, the Generals or Miniſters of State. The 
Perſian Embaſſador was ſurpriſed to obſerve 
the Athenian Government turning out,. diſ- 
gracing, impeaching, baniſhing, outlawing,. 
and attainting the Great Men, as the Poet 
hinted or held up his Finger; not underſtand- 
ing the Athenian Temper, he was aſtoniſhed: _ 
at the Man. And for all the Democracy, no. 
leſs bold was he with his Sovereign Legi/lative 


V People, repreſenting them taking Bribes, ſelling 


their Votes, and bought off. He tells them, that 
the Government had no occaſion for Men of 
Wit or Honeſty ; the moſt ignorant, the moſt. 
impudent, and the greateſt Raſcal, ſtood faireſt 
for a Place, and was the beſt qualifed to be their 
Chief Miniſter. He tells them nothing ſhall 
. fright him; Truth and Honeſty are on his 8ide, 
he has the Heart of Hercules, will ſpeak what is 
juſt and generous, though Cerberus, and all. the 
2 of Hell-hounds were loo'd. upon. 1 
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Græcè Typis elegantiſs. apud Aldum, Yen. 1498, Fol. 
Gr. Lat. Scholiis antiquis, Notis, Ed. Biſeti & Ænilii 


-driftophanes a Bergleto, Gr. & Lat. 2 vol. 4to. Ani 
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But then, ſays Rimer, his Addreſs was admi- 


rable; he would make the Truth viſible and pal- 


pable, and every way ſenſible to them. The 


Art and the Application, his ſtrange Fetches, 
his . his odd Inventions, the wild 
Turns, Returns, and Counter-turns were ne- 


ver matched, nor are ever to be reached again. 


1 * 1 


»» 


Porti, Aurel. 1607, Fol. 


Gr. & Lat. Scholiis Græcis, notis Variorum et Lu- 


dolphi Kuſteri, Amſt. 1710, Fol. 31, 107. 


Gr. & Lat. Notis, Tanaguilli Fabri, Aris. 167 


I2MO. 55. | 


| Plutus & Nabe, Gr. Lat. Notis, Job. Leng, Londs 


1695, 8vo. 25. 64. 


driſftophanis Comœdiæ undecim, Gr. 12mO. Yenet. 


542, | | | 
 Ariſtophanis Comadiz undecim, Gr. 12mo. apud 


Gryph. 15 


8, : | 
 Ariftophanis eee „Gr. 12mo. Francef. 


1544. 10s. 6d. | 


Afriſtopbhanis Comœdiæ undecim,' Gr. 12mo, very 


correct. Plantin Lug. Bat. 1600. 


14 159, This is a vile Edition, and infinately infe= 
Nor to Arfer's, 1 
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A Sicitian Poet, a Native of Syracuſe; he 


* > flouriſhed about the hundred and twenty- 
third Olympiad, Of what Lineage, or of what 
Condition his Parents were, is uncertain, their 
Names only remain; his Father was Praxagoras, 
and his Mother Philina. We are informed of 


this by an Epigram uſually prefixed to his Paſ- 
torals: | | | | 


Ae. 3 Rist, Kc. 


Pm not of Chios, but 7 do declare, 
FT breathed fir/t the Syracuſian Air, 
Sen of Praxagoras and fam'd Philina, 


And tis my own Muſe dictates what I ſay. 


Turns are two of his Idyllia remaining, in- 


ſcribed to Hiero, King of Syracuſe, and to 
. Ptolemy Philadelphus, King of Egypt, which fix 


the Time in which he flouriſhed. The Ex- 


- ploits of this Hier are celebrated by Polybius, 
in the firſt Book cf his Hiſtory; who though he 


was a Prince of ſignal Courage and Renown, 
and diftinguithed himfelf by extraordinary 
Atchievements in War, yet ſeems to have 
had no great Eſteem for Learning or learned 
Men. Theocritus complains of this in his ſix- 


teenth Iahllium; and upon this Account it is 


a ſuppoſed 
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 THEOCRITUS. 19 

| ſuppoſed that he left Hracuſe, and applied to 
the Egyptian Court, where, as it appears by his 
| ſeventeenth. 7dy/lium, he met with honourable 


Encouragement and Protection. 1 
NoTHING more is recorded of the Life of 


this Poet: If we believe Ovid, he was put to a 
violent Death by Hiero, King of Sicily, for re- 
flecting upon him in his Writings. | 


f Utque Syracuſio præſtricid fuuce Poetaæ, | 


Sic anime laques fit via clauſa tuæ. 


Tur Compoſitions of this Poet are diſtin- 


guiſhed by the Ancients by the Name of /dylba, 
Which Title was given them to expreſs the Short- 
. neſs and Variety of thefe Compoſitions ; they 
would now. be intitled, Miſcellanies, or Poems 
en ſeveral Occaſions, The Nine firſt and the 


Eleventh are confeſſed to be true Paſtoral ; ſe- 


veral of the others are Poems addreſſed to parti- 


cular Friends, and written on particular Occa- 
ſions. He has compoſed in ſeveral forts of 


Poetry, and ſucceeded in all. The native Sim- 


plicity and eaſy Freedom of his Paſtorals are ini- 
mitable. Virgil himſelf ſometimes invokes the, 


the City too, it is evident that this Remark 


Muſe of Syracuſe, when he imitates him in his 


Bucolies, and in ſeveral Paſſages tranſlates him. 


Prima Syracuſio dignata eff luder 7 erſus, 
Nuſtra nec erubuit ſylvas habitare Thalia. 


(+ _ QumerAn a\lown him ito bs witoitible tn 
his 


ind, but when he adds, that his Muſe is 
not only ſhy of appearing at the Bar, but in 


muſt 
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muſt be reſtricted to his Paſtorals. In ſeveral 
of his other Poems, he manifeſts a Strength of 
| Reaſon and Politeneſs, that would qualify him 
to plead among the Orators, and render him 
acceptable in the Courts of Princes. In his 
| ſmaller Poems of Cupid ſtung, Adonis killed by 
the Boar, and others, you have the Spirit and 
Delicacy of Anacreon; in his Hylas and Com- 
bat of Pollux and Amycus, he is much more pathe- 
tic, clear, and agreeable than Apollonius on the 
ſame, or any other Subject. In his Converſa- 
tion of Alemena and Tirehas, of Hercules, and the 
old Servant of Augeas, in Cymiſea and T hyonichus, 
and the Women going to the Ceremonies of Ads- 
nis, there is all the Eaſe and engaging Fami- 
liarity of Humor and Dialogue which reign in 
the Oayſſey; and in Hercules Jeſtro ing the Lion 
of Nemea, you have the Spirit and Majeſty of the 
Tliad. The Panegyric upon King Ptolemy is 
juſtly eſteemed a Model of Perfection in this Spe- 
cies of writing. Both in that excellent Poem, 
and the admirable Hymn upon Caſtor and Pollux, 
he has celebrated his God and his Hero with that 
Delicacy and Addreſs, with thoſe ſublime and 
graceful Expreſſions of Devotion and Reſpect, 
that in Politeneſs, Smoothneſs of Diction, and 
Refinement of praiſing without Diſguſt or Ap- 
pearance of Adulation, he has equalled Calli- 
machus, and in Loftineſs and Flight of Thought 
ſcarce yields to Pindar or Homer. 

TR Eclogue is the moſt conſiderable of theſe 
little Poems; it is an Image of the Life of Shep- 
| herds, therefore the Subject ie low, and has no- 
thing great in the Genius of it, its Buſineſs is to 
_ deſcribe the Loves, the Sports, the Jealouſies, the 
IR a Diſputes, 


Diſputes, the Quarrels, the Intrigues, the Paſ- 


al fions, the Adventures, and all the little Affairs 
M6 of Shepherds. So that the Character muſt be 
155 ſimple, the Wit eaſy, the Expreſſion common; 
by it muſt have nothing that is exquiſite, neither 
is in the Thoughts, nor in theWords, nor in any 
* Forms of Speech. The true Character of the 
1 Eclogue is Simplicity and Modeſty; its Figures 


are ſweet; the Paſſions tender; the Conceptions 
eaſy; and though ſometimes it may be paſſionate, 

195 1 admit little Tranſports, and little Deſpairs, 

et it never riſes ſo high as to be fierce or violent; 


n its Narrations are ſhort, Deſcriptions: conciſe, 
I the Thoughts ingenious, the Manners innocent, 
oy the Language pure, the Verſe flowing, the Ex- 
Wt. preſſions plain, and all the Diſcourſe natural; 
for paſtoral Eclogue is not loquacious and in- 
4a truſive. The Models to be propoſed in order 

1 - to ſucceed in this ſort of Poeſy are Theocritus 
1 and Virgil. Theocritus is more ſweet, more 
4% natural, more delicate by reaſon of the cha- 
n, racteriſtie nature of the Greek Tongue. Virgil 


is more judicious, more exact, more regular, 
#14 more manet by the characteriſtic Nature of his 
| i 


own. elegant Mind, and by the Genius of the 

N. Latin Tongue. Theacritus hath more of all the _ 
ad Graces that conſtitute the ordinary Beauty of 
p- Poetry; Virgil has more good Senſe, more Vigor, 
11— more Elevation, more Modeſty. After all, The — 
ht critus is the Original, Virgil is only the Copy, | 

though ſome things he h ebene ſo happily, q 
ſe that they equal the Original in many places. 
p- Maniliug in his ſecond Book gives us a juſt Cha- 
55 racter of this Poet: pl bal 
he 
T 1 The 
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The fweet Theocritus with ſeſteſt Strains, | 

» Makes piping Pan delight Sicilian Swains ; | 
: Thro' bis ſmooth Reed no ruſtic Numbers move, 
But all is Tenderneſs, and all is Love. 

As if the Muſes ſate in ev'ry Vale, © 
Inſpir'd the Song, and told the melting Tale. 


Tnovon Theocritus was not the Inventor of 
the-Bucolic Verſe, yet he is allowed to be the 
firſt who brought it to Perfection: That which 
diſtinguiſhes him, ſays Dryden, from all other 

oets both Greek and Latin, and which raiſes 

im even above Virgil in his Eclogues, is the 
inimitable Tenderneſs of his Paſſions, and the 

natural Expreſſion of them in Words ſo becom- 
ing of a Paſtoral. A Simplicity ſhines through 
all he writes; he ſhews his Art and Learning 
by diſguiſing both. His Shepherds never rite 
above their Country Education in their Com- 
plaints of Love. I here is the ſame Difference 
detwixt him and Virgil, as there is betwixt 
Taſſe's Aminta, and the Paſtor Fido of Guarini; 
Virgil's Shepherds are too well read in the Phi- 
loſophy of Epicurus and Plato; and Guarini's 
ſeem to have been bred in Courts. But Theo» 
critus and Taſſo have taken theirs from Cottages 
and Plains: It was ſaid of 74% in relation of 
dis Similitudes, Mai eſce dal Boſco; that he ne- 
ver departed from the Woods, that is, all his 
Compariſons were taken from the Country. 
The ſame may be ſail of Theocritus; he is ſof- 
ter than Ovid, he touches the Paſſions more de- 
licately, and performs all this out of his own 
Fund, without diving into the Arts and pay! 
WR or 
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THEOGRITUS ut 


for a Supply. Even his Doric Diale& has an 
ee Sweetneſs in its Clowniſhneſs, like 
a fair Shepherdeſs in her Country Ruſſet, talk- 
ing in a Yorkfire Tone. This was impoflible 


for Virgil to imitate, becauſe the Severity of the 


Roman Language denied him that Advantage. 
Spenſer has endeavoured it in his Shepherd's Ca- 
lendar, but it can never ſucceed in the Engliſb 


Language. 


FoNTENELLE would impreſs us with a diffe- 


rent Idea of this Poet; ſometimes theſe Shep- 


© herds are too exalted in their Strains, as when 


they ſpeak thus; | 


P | 


Gods, when ſhe view'd how ſtrong was the ſurpriſe * 


Her Soul took fire and ſparkled through her Eyes; 
How did her Paſſions, how her Fury move ! 


How ſoon ſhe plung d into th Abyſs of Love ! 


Trxst Sentiments are very natural to the 
Paſſions of Love. Fontenelle is very faſtidious; 


Theocritus can neither pleaſe him with his De- 


licacy, nor with his er for after this, 
ets 


he complains that Theocritus his Shepherds 
ſink as much too low, as before they were raiſed 
too high above their native Genius, The Imi- 
tations of Nature in this Poet are very pictu- 
reſque and juſt; for he that imitates rude and 
uncultivated Nature is no leſs a Poet, than he 
who imitates her in her moſt poliſhed State, 
and in her greateſt Perfection. 


Beſt 


rome. £EvWm rn T3," | 
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Beſt Eprrioxs sf THEO C an. 


T heocritus & Hefiod, Græcè Typis elegant. apud Aldum. 
Venet. 1499. Folio. | 
Inter Poetas R heroici Carminis, Grecè, apud 
Hen. Steph. Folio. | 
Theocritus, Moſchus, & Bion, Gr. Lat. Scholiis Gr. 
-Notis, D. Heinſii, Caſauboni, & Scaligeri, ex Off. . 
Plantin, 1604. 4to. 10s. 6d. heh 
Theocritus, Gr. & Lat. Scholiis Græcis, Notis Dar. 
Heinſii, I/. Caſauboni, &c. Oxon. 1699. 8vo. 
10s. 64. | 
Theocrite, Moſchi, & Bionis, Idyllia, Gr. & Lat. cum 
Notis T hom. Martini, 8vo. Lond. 1760. 10s. 64. 
A very excellent and correct Edition. 
Theocriti quz extant, Gr. 4to. Glaſg. 1746. 10s. 64. 
T, 1 165 & Lat. a Reiſte, 2 vol. 4to. Lipſæ, 
1760. 11. 15. . : 
Thederitus, Gr. & Lat. a Warton, 2 vol. 4to. Oxon. 
1770, 1. 11s. 64. A very ſplendid and accurate 
Edition, that does Honour to the Univerſity of 
Oxford, ; | 
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"LY COPHRON. 
Frs Writer flouriſhed in the Reign of the | 
+ great Patron of Learning, Ptolemy Phila- 
Aelphus, King of Egypt, who retained him with 
Theocritus, Callimachus, and the moſt eminent 
Poets of the Age, encouraged them by his Mu- 
nificence and princely Favours, and eſteemed 
them the principal Conſtellation of his Court. 
His Love of Poetry advanced him to. a Star in 
this-poetical Plazas, which ſhone with ſo much 
Luſtre in that Reign. There is little left to 
Poſterity, from which to collect any fatisfaCtory 
Account of the Liſe and Writings of Lycophron: 
We are informed only, that he was born at the 
8 of Chakcis in Eubea; his Father was Socelus, 
dy Profeſſien a Gtammarian, ; who took all poſ- 
ſible Care of this Edueation, but dying, left his 
Son young, who by good Fortune fell into wor- 
thy Hands, and was adopted by Lycus the Hiſto- 
'riographer. His Works that remain, give us no 
Reaſon todoubt of his Proficiency; bh 75 | 
and Application to Learning, and his Accom- © 
liſkments in the Arts and Sciences, could not 
e 7 they were ſoon obſerved, and, 
undoubtedly, recommended him to the Favour ' 
of the Egyptian Court. There it is fuppoſed he 
ſpent the greateſt Number of his Days; the 
Time of his Death is uncertain, we have ſome 
Vor. I. [11:70 Account 
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Account of the Manner in which he made his 
Exit, for we are told by Ovid, that he died by 
the Point of an Arrow. icy FE TD 


=, _- 


Ligue cothurnatum periiſſe Lycophrona narrant. 


; 


LycoPHRoN was the Author of many Works; 


he wrote ſome Things in Proſe, particularly. 


Eſſays upon Criticiſm ; but his Genius led him 


chiefly to Poetry, in all Kinds of which he is. 


ſaid to have excelled, from the Loftineſs of Tra- 


* 


gedy, (of which he wrote twelve, the Names of 
which are mentioned by Suidas) to the humble 
Spirit of Anagram, which claims the honour of 
bis Invention. The voluminous Writings of this 
Poet have all periſhed by Time, except one Piece, 


his Caſſandra, or his Inſane Propheteſs, which 
has reached the preſent 
THE Story of this 


manner. Caſſandra was the Dau 
King of Troy, and was beloved 


but coy and inflexible, reſolved at all Events to 


Age. , 
3 Princeſs is well 
known, and commonly narrated in the following 
bote of Priam, 
9 y Apollo, who 
finding her not at all affected by his Courtſhip, 


8 0 his Defires; and in order to influence her 


ove, and engage her Compliance, promiſed her 
- the Gift of 1 and 


got poſſeſſion of the 


id Divination. . She firſt 
eward, but then refuſed to 
anſwer the Terms upon which it was granted, and 
would by no means admit his Embraces: This 
ſs enraged his Divinity, that he reſolved to re- 


venge the Injury, and fo ordered it, that though 


ſhe foretold 
Accordingly ſhe was ſo far from being credited 


* 


that 


ruth, ſhe was never to be believed. 
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that her Predictions were deſpiſed and derided, ' 
when ſhe foretold the Misfortunes that were to 
befall her Coũntry; her [Inſpiration therefore 
proved a Torment and Aſſliction to her, inſtead 
of a divine Favour, r. £ 

Tus Fable is the Foundation of Zytophron's 
Piece. Caſſandra, or, as ſhe was otherwiſe cal- ' 
led, Alexandra, is ſuppoſed to be immured in a 
cloſe Tower, as well to keep her from frightening 
the People, as to try whether ſolitary Confine- ! 
ment might not ultimately reſtore her to her right 
Mind. During this Reſtraint, her ſuperſtitious - 
old Father commands the Keeper to bring him 
a-punctual Account of all that the Princeſs had 
uttered under her enthuſiaſtic Paroxyſm. The 
Recital made by the Keeper, is the Form, of the 
Poem. He begins with a Promiſe of Faithfulneſs, 
and having hinted to the King how different a a 
Mode of Diction ſhe had now uſed from her com- 
mon Strain, appearing a meer Sphinx, and affecting 
the darkeſt and moſt perplexed Thoughts and Ex- 
preſſions; he proceeds to repeat her whole intri-- 
cate Speech to the King. In which, beginning 
at the Voyage of Paris, who had then failed for 
Sparta, on his amorous Expedition, ſhe throws 
cout in a moſt miſerable Rant a Prediction of all 

the Calamities which ſhould be occaſioned 'by 
this Adventure: The Miſeries of the ten Veats 
Siege of Troy, and the no- leſs ſtrange Diſaſters * 
that ſhould happen as well to the returning Vic- 
tors, as to the diſperſed Remains of the common 
People, At laſt ſhe inquires into the original 
Cauſe of the Quar ral between Europe and Aſia, 
 ayd ing deſerit ed ungen, of Europa, the 
oyage of the Arg nauts, the other famo. s 
. | H 2 old 
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old Contentions, ſhe looks forward to the De- 
ſigns of Aerxes againſt Greece; and having reached 
the Times that were ſubſequent to Alerander the 
Grcat, ſhe there breaks off, on a ſudden Recol- 
lection, that no body will at preſent believe her. 
Then the Keeper, with a ſhort Epilogue addreſſed 
ta the King, coneludes the Poem, which is a kind 
of tragic Monody, or Soliloquy of a ſingle Perſon. 

. LycoPHR@N> is condemned as a Writer un- 
pleaſant and almoſt unintelligible, and therefore 
is called, the turbid or myſterious; but it muſt 
be. confidered, that the Nature of his Subject led 
him into an obſcure Style, and into a Darkneſs 
of Expreſſion that is ſtrange and frantic. But 
whoever blames this Writer for the Temerity of 
his Deſign, cannot fail to applaud him for the 
Greatneſs of his Succeſs. In 'portraying the 
Image of common Madneſs, it is enough to be 
decently abſurd. But when the Phrenzy is 
ſuppoſed to be divine, and the Fit to proceed 
from 2 miratulous Tranſport, then there muſt 
be a dark Conſiſtency of Speech, as well as an 
apparent Diſtraction. There muſt be the ob- 
ſeure Certainty, as well as the open Fury of 
an Oracle. And what could better anſwer ſuch 
a Prqject, than to join in one wild Diſcourſe 
almoſt all the Terms, and almoſt all the Adven- 
tures, of the moſt copious Language, and of 
the moſt copious Hiſtory in the World. 

_ Ir; we add to this, the Livelineſs of the tranſ- 
porting Paſſion, and the artificial Strangeneſs of 
the Digreſſions, it will not be honour enough to 
characterize this. Piece, as the beſt Epitome of 
the Grecian. Tongue, and of the Grecian Fables; 
but Lycephron will maintain his Seat in the Con- 
© Pi 1 ſtellation 
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ſtellation of Poets, however ſome late Critics 
have attempfed to degrade him, and drag him 
from his Sphere. And though we ſhould ſup- 
poſe that he formerly made but a dark Figure 
in that Station, yet the cloudy Spots are now 
happily removed, the Riddles and Myſteries are 
explained, and Caſſandra is at laſt come into 

{Credit and Eſteem, principally 'owing to the 
excellent Edition which the illuſtrious Dr. 
Potter publiſhed of this Poem, on which his 
ſingular Knowledge of the Greet Language, 
Cuſtoms, and Hiſtory, hath poured ſuch criti- 
cal Light and Glory. | | : 
Tuls Greek Writer, in his Caſſandra, gives 
an Account of the Manner of Hercules's Death, 
which I think is to be found in no other Author. 
e fays, that he was devoured by a Sea- Dog, 
1151 Carcharias, whom Neptune had ſent 
againſt him. And the Scholiaſt of Lycophron 
tteells us, that this great Fiſh being 1 to 
ſwallow Heſione, the Daughter of Laomedon, 
Hercules advanced, and threw himſelf armed 
into the Mouth of the Monſter; and having 
torn his Entrails, he got out of his Belly, hav- 
ing leſt nothing behind him but his Hair, and 
that from hence Hercules was called TyizowipÞy 
becauſe he was three Nights in the Belly of the 
Monſter. Theophyla& mentions this Fable, and 
e it to Jonas, who was ſwallowed by a 
e. : 
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C ALTLTMAC HUS 


5 A Fam ous Greek Poet, a Native of Cyrene, a 


Town in Africa; he is frequently diſtin- 
iſhed by the Title of Battiades, which gave 
Bccafion to conclude, that he was the Son of 
one Battus; but the Name is with more Reaſon 
aſſumed from Battus, King and Founder of 
Cyrene, from whom Strabo ſays he declared 


himſelf deſcended. Though it is difficult to 


fix the Time of his Birth, yet it is certain he 
was one of the ſeven celebrated Poets, who 
were entertained in the Court of Ptolemy Pbila- 
Aeelpbus, King of Egypt, with whom he was in 


high Efteem. His Father placed him under 
the Care of Hlermocrates, the Grammarian ; and 
whatever his Father's Name was, he | acknow- 


ledged the Obligation he had received from him, 


by a well-written E pitaph, that occurs in the An- 


tholagia, and which is a Confirmation of Martial s 


Judgment, who places Callimachus at the head 
of Greek Epigrammatiſts. The Father is 


ſuppoſed, thus to addreſs himſelf to thoſe whe 


viſit his Tomb: 


ode ib, Ke. 


Stranger! T beg not to be known, but thus, 


Father and Son of a Callimachus. 


He c. 
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Ve of Mar, the firſt enlarg d his Name, 
And the laft ſung, what Envy ne er Hall damm 
For whom the Heavenly Muſe admir d a Child, 
On his grey Hairs the Goddeſs always ſmil d. 


Hx taught Grammar in Egypt with great Re- 
putation, before he appeared at Court; among 
his other Diſciples, Apallonius Rhodius, Author 
of the Argonauticks, was one, who having proved 
ungrateful, and behaving diſreſpectfully to his 
Maſter, Callimachus reſented the Indignity, and 


wrote a bitter InveRive againſt him, which he 


called 451, from the Name of a Bird in Egypt. 
vbich contaminated its Bill by cleanſing its Anus; 
. intimating that the Offence giyen him by bis 
Scholar, was by foul Words and backbiting 
Speeches, and therefore he gave him this Name 
a8 4 Token of Contempt and Infamy, and to. 
mark him as Aa ee foul- mouthed Fellow. 
- Owd taking the Hint from hence, wrote a ſharp 


Satire againſt a Perſon who had uſed him with. 


the ſame Treatment, and therefore in imitation, 
of Callimachus, diſtingniſhed him by the / ſame 
Name. Though this Apollonius was called d- 
dius, becauſe he had lived long at Rhodes, yet he 
- was not born there, but was a Native of Alexan- 
Aria, where he died; he was ſent for frem Rhodes, 
to undertake the Office of Librarian to Ftolemy 
Euergetes K ing of Et. SN e 
ITI | Favours: Callimachus received in the 
Court of Ptolem Philadelpbus were eontinued to 
bim by Ptolemy Euergetes his Succeſſor, in honour 
of whoſe Queen he wrote his Poem called Coma 
Perenices. The Account of this Fiction is thus 
relatcd ; When Ptolemy Euergetes went on an 


— 


—— — 
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near the Tail of the Lion, not then taken within 
1 Conſtellation, which he ſolemnly averred 
to be the Queen's conſecrated Hair. T his Con- 
ecit was very agreeable to the Egyptian Court, 
and to theFlatterers it retained; and other Aſtro- 
nomers unanimouſty eorroborating the Story, for 
fear of diſobliging the King, from hence Coma B. 
Ferices, Berenices Hair, became one of the Con- 
fellations, and continues under that Denomina- 
tion to this Day. Callimachus, who lived in theſe: 
Jumes, took occaſion to compoſe a fine Elegy 
upon the Dueen's Hair, the Original of u. 
is loft, but & Tranſlation of it by Catullut remains 
Kill among the Poetical Works of that elegant 
Writer. This Poem is commonly printed with 


* 


-  Tiſhed than the 
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the Works of Tibullus and Propertius, and may 
juſtly vie with the moſt exact of their Perform- 
ances ; which juſtifies the Remark of Quintiliau, 
who obſerves that Callimachus paſſed among the 
firſt and beſt of their Elegiac Writers. Propertius 
makes choice of him as a Model, and thinks it 
the greateſt Honour to.have his Works eſteemed 
in the ſame Claſs with the Verſes of this Poet. 


Inter Callimachi fat erit placuiſſẽ libellas, 
Ert ceciniſſe modis, pure Pacta, tuis. | | 


O may the Elegiac Strains of mine, 
Poet correct, be euer ſung with thin? 


\.Carlimacnvs was 2 very voluminous Wri- 
ter, his Excellency, lay chiefly in ſhort Com- 
poſitions; but the Foundation of his Character 
among the Ancients depended upon the nu- 

merous Pieces in the Elegiac Strain. Of theſe 
we have only the Hymn on Minerva's Bath, and 
Catullus's T ranflation of his poetical Eulogy on 
Queen Berenices Hair. Re compoſed, if we be- 
lieve $4z&as, above eight hundred Poems; what 
remains of his Works, conſiſting of a fe Hymns 
and Epigrams, was publiſhed ſome time ago by 
the ingenious Mademoiſelle le Feure, with Notes 
and Remarks replete with ſold Learning. This 
Lady had a very high Opinion of ber Author. 
She ſays. in the Preface of her Editiou, that in 
all the Writings of the 8 Greeks, there ne- 
ver was any thing more elegant, nor mote. po- 
| 1 Works of Callimasbus: Her Fa- 
ther Tonaguil, in his Lives of the Gree Poets, 
is of the ſame Opinion; he tells us, that, 95 


4 
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Mode that Callimachus adopted in compoſing his 
Verſes, was both ſimple and nervous, that Ca- 


"tullus and Propertius often imitated him, and 


ſometimes ſtole: from him. He was generally 


eſteemed a very good Grammarian, ſays Scaliger, 


vet he affected the moſt obſcure, antique, and 
improper Words, in many of his Poems, He 


Was a moſt excellent Critic, and all the beſt 


Judges agree, that we cannot ſufficiently deplore 
the Tos of thoſe many Pieces he wrote on this 


Species of Learning, 4 

Lx -Fgvat expatiates on the Praiſes of this 
Poet; he was, ſays he, one of the moſt learned: 
Men of his Age, and we cannot eaſily. find an: 
Author who has written a greater Number of 
Poems, though they were generally but ſhort 
Pieces; for the Averſion he had 4. BE and te- 


dious Works, made him often ſay, That a great 


Book was a great Evil, But in this, he did by 
no means pleaſe the Critics of that Age, who 


commonly thought, but with little Reaſon, that 


Poets, like the Sea, ſhould never be dry; and that 
voluminous Abundance was the greateſt Exccl- 
lene of a Write. 8 


” | ? 


*"Taxzre were Critics in the laſt; Age who 


would by no. means allow that Calli machus ever 
'had any great Genius for Poetry, and among. 


many others we find Veſſius, in his Arte Poetica 


adopting this Opinion: It is probable they might 

form melt Judgment fact thelE Linsseft 6512 

Battiades tot# ſemper ett Orbe, 
Quamwvis ingento nan valed, arte valets 


_  Callimachus's Praiſe ſhall never fail, 
la not by Wit, = " by Art preuail- 
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80 that upon the Faith of Ovid, . hos 
taken it for granted, that this Poet 5 er ex 
eel Art nt Labour than by Genius and Spirit. 

But ein ius, in his Preface © Heſiod, explaining 
this Place of Ovid, tells us, that when this Au- 
thor ſeems to accuſe Callimachus for not having 
poſſeſſed a Genius, his Meaning is, hot that he 
wanted Invention, Subtilty, 1 or Wit, 
but only that he is not natural enough, that he is 
too elaborate, and has too much of Affectation,- 
as if he thought it more Honour to be a good 
Grammarian, than to be a true Poet. Hence 
without doubt it was, that Candidus Heſychuts, a. 
late Author who aſſumes this fiftitious Name, 
obſerves, that Callimachus, finding that the Wind- 
did not favour him, never durſt venture into the 
open Sea, but always kept near the Shore, that 
ſo he might the more eafily get into Harbour z 
that is, he wanted a AG enius, which ele- 
vates a Poet, and therefore never ventured to un- 
dertake a Work of too great a Length.  _ 

T AIs ve Odjecstion his envious Rivals i in- 

ſtituted him in his Life- time; they urge 
that ah as made very ſhort F lights, OT 
would. attempt nothing- of Length or Conſe- 

quence. He gave a very i enious and ſharp 

Reply to this Charge, at the End of the Hymn to. 

Apollo, which ſeems to. be compoſed and intro- 
diced with all that Art, which Ovid fays conſti- 
wits $ ih great Excellency of Callimachus.. . | 


e ohr · Anas a 


* 8857 f in bit Ear Apollo eld, 
W wi then bee, Bald: 
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Apollo 
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Apollo ſpurn'd the Monſter off, and ſaid, 
See vaſt Euphrates how his Billows ſpread; 
But ſee the Laads ef Mug that preſs bis Sides. 
And foul the Water while they raiſe the Tide. 
But not with Liquor drawn at every Stream 
Bu Ceres Maids regale their hequ'nly . 


eme untainted cryſtal Brook ſupplies 
2 5 Drops to purge the acrifice. 


N Tax Scholiaſt.on this Place faves 4 to 
top. the Mouths of theſe Caluniniators, the Poet 
compoſed his Hecate, a Work of a larger Extent,, 
now loſt, but Mi Cited | 7 Gael e 
Renen Auen. N 


Apud Hen. Stephan: 4to. Paris, 1577. 108. 64. 
imachus, Gr. & Lat. 12m. dataerp, 584. 8e. 
N beautifully printed and correct Edition. 4 
Gr. & Lat. 4to. Paris, apud Henenat, 1574 55. 4 
Fabri, Gr. & Lat. 4t0. Paris, 1678. 5 


good and correct Edition. 
. r . & Spanhomii, vs; 8v0. Ultraj, 
- 1697, 14, 18, 
Gr. 4to. very beautiful Edition. Gla/g. N LOS. = ih 
3275 Gr. & 1 2 vols. SVO. I. fm This. 
a on receives its ineipal Merit Ow 
OT Teng. 13 
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APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. 


: | p OLLON IUS, the Son of Syllus, was a 


Native of Alexandria, and born under the 


Reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, King of Egypt. 
He received his Education under Catlimachus ; 
but the Scholar proved fo ungrateful, that the 


Maſter was obliged to give him a ſevere Flagel- 
lation in a eee in nf Lis. This Poet made 
his firſt poetical Eſſay upon a Subject the moſt 
remarkable in all Antiquity, the F ition of 


the Golden Fleece, which he called Argonautica, 


and wrote it in four Books, This Work he 
compoſed in his Youth, before his Judgment 


"was matured and ſettled: He was fentibly con- 


vinced of his juvenile Miſtake, by the Fate his 
Poem experienced from the Public; when it was 


_ recited it was condemned as. a.. erude. and futi 
| Performance. He was fo affected by the Shame 
of this Diſappointment; that he could not ene 


dure to purſue his Studies at Alexandria, but re- 


tired to Nhades, Here he reſided for ſome Time, 


which he employed with great Diligence and 


Induſtry, and for his Support inſtituted a School 


of Rhetoric. Upon this Acrount he was diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the Name of Rhodius. Here it 


was that he corrected, and put the finiſhing, 


Hand to his Argongutics, and had the Pleaſure, 
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upon its being publicly recited, of ſeeing it re- 
ceived with univerſal Applauſe, and himſelf wart 


noured with the Freedom of the City. 
As ſoon after returned to Alexandria e 
he publiſhed his Poem) being ſeat for by Ptolemy 
Euergetes to ſucceed Eratof? the 

the public Library. It is 1 he died in 
this Office; and what is ſomewhat remarkable, 
he was buried in the ſame Famd with his ay oy | 
Callimachus. | 39 faced 1 


_ ARGONAUT# e Nane given to thols 


valiant Grecians who accompanied Faſon'to Col - 
chos, in his Expedition for the Golden Fleece z, 


they were ſo called from the Ship Argo, in which 


they ſailed, built by Argus, it is ſaid, with the 
help of Aa of the Pine- Trees "that grew 
in the Foreſt of Peleus or Dodona. The number 
of theſe Adventurers were fifty- two or fifty-foun, 


of whom Hercules, Hylas, Tbeſeus, Pirithous, 


"Orpheus, Peleus, and Telamon, celebrated Names 
both in Greek and Latin Poeſy, were the chief, 
Some ſay theſe Argonauts ſailed to Scythia, ani 
that the Galden Fleece was nothing but the vaſt 
Riches of that „the Inhabitants getting 
great Quantity of Gold in the Rivers that ran 
dom Mount Caucaſus. And becauſe they made 
uſe W 50 eins with the Wool on, ta take up 
this Metal in Powder, this Circumſtance gave 
occaſion to their being called Golden Fleeces.. Se 
veral Authors give different Explications of this 
Fable, ſome ſaying that the Golden Fleece ſigni» 
ies V irtue; and when Poets bi er of Faſon's con- 
quering Bulls that breathed out F ale, they 
ſigned to repreſent by theſe furious Beaſts, our 


e and. unruly * Others. ſays, 


le that 


es in the 2 7 
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hat this Fable is a Leſſon oſ Chemiſtry, denoting; 
* bby the ſeveral Paſſages of a tedious Voyage, the 


Jong and various Alterations of Bodies, before they 


are brought to the Nerfection meant by the Golden 
Fleece. Suidas thinks that famous Fleece was a 
Volume made of Sheepſkins, containing the Se- 
eret of the Tranſmutation of Gold, or Philoſo- 

hers Stone; and tlrat Mues ſtole it from her 


ather Zetes, King of Colabos, and gave it to 


her Lover Jaſon. According to the Opinion of 


Several others, the Golden Fleece ſignifies Ho- 
dur and Glory, and this Fable teaches young 


Men not to live idle in their own Country, when 
chere is no Opportunity of ſhewing their Cou 


af th 
that as a{Þire to any conſiderable Place, or 
are called by their Birth or Abilities to govern, 


mould viſit ſeveral Countries to learn their Cuſ- 


toms and U ſages, and to make themſelves known. 
by their good Qualities, that they may be the 


more eſtremed by Strangers, with whom after- 


wards they may have occaſion to be connected. 
ITE Crities differ in their Sentiments, con- 


ecrning the poetical Abilities of Apollonius; Duin- 


tilian Jays, the Argonautica is no contemptible 
Work, that the Poet wrote æguali guadam ma- 
aliocritate, the Elevation to which he riſes in his 
Style being neither too lofty nor too low... Lon- 
ginus is nearly of the ſame Opinion with Dum- 
tilian; he remarks, that the Poem of this Writer 
never riſes too high, or ſinks too low, but that 
he poiſes himſelf very exactly: yet notwithſtand- 
ing this Excellency, he thinks he falls infini 


Mort of Hamer, with all his Faults, inaſmuch as 


ahe ſublime loſtyStile, though-ſubject toIncqua- 


lities,, 


wo : 2 ſignalize themſelves elſewhere; and 
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ties, is to be preferred to W 
ink hath ttained, a blameleſs Mediocrity. * 
raldu 8 


* 
4 
* 


4 
abour and full of Variety; yet 


but not where he deſcribes the Amours of Medea, 


for there Virgil. deemed his Poem to have ſuch 
tranſcendent Merit, that he has copied man 
Narrative of t 

is ſomewhat remarkable that Voltaire, in one 


Loves of Dido and *Aineas. It 
of his critical Eſſays, after affirming that Critics 


bave generally been of Opinion that in the moſt 


ſplendid Part of the neid, the Intereourſe be- 


f 8 Dido and nas, the Roman Poet had 
1 


gely borrowed from Apollonius of Nhonder; adds, 


vit is greatly Watts. 1? that we have not the 


Ar gbnuuticu riow” remaining, that by inftituting 
2 Collation we might ſee how much the Roman 
has been indebted to theGrecian Poet. Le Fevre 
agrees with Gyraldus in what he remarks of Vir- 


5 | g of this Poem, commends it as a 
Work of great 
' owns that in ſome places it is rough and rugged, 


* 


gil, but can by no means accede to the Opinion 


of Longinus, who thinks no Man could find fault 
with the Diſpoſition of the Work. He laughs alſo, 
at thoſe Crities who judge the __ of Mollonius 
to be ſo very equal, fofe: and eaſy; ſaying, that 
he could never be induced to adopt their Opinion, 
for as little as he underſtood Greet, he thought he 
could _—_— a remarkable e of Charac- 
ters. Apollon ius is very low in Credit with Rapin, 
the Hauch Critic, wh 12 


o remarks that the Expe- 


dition of the Argonauts has juſt attained Medio- 
erity, and has nothing of that Grandeur of Ex- 
preſſion we find in Homer; that the Fable is ill. 
invented, and the Catalogue of the Argonauts bo 


# 


l | £ | 1462 e of the Gxxcrav' pokrs. IN 
3 the firſt Book dull. But whenever Rapig t the 
| French Critic is mentioned, let it ever be re- 
membered that he only read the Greek Authors 
in N Tranhlatian. . 


 Epyrions of APOLLONIUS KyoDIus. 


 Apolloniug Rhediur Gr. 4:0. apud Hee, Stephan. 1 57h 
_ 4 


A very ſplendid and valuable Edition, 1 14. 


| Heelelini, Gr. & Lat. 8v0.. L. Bat, 1641. 14.137. Ge. 


7 are preparing a new Kdition of the Argonautira 
at Lad h lors wn ellen wanted. 
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4RATUS, 


e 


8 AN eminent Poet, born at Soli, a Town of 
15 Note in Cilicia, founded by the wiſe Solon ; 
it afterwards changed its Name, and was called 
Pompeiopolis, in honour of Pompey the Great. 
Fe flouriſhed about the hundred and twenty-fixth 
* Olympiad, under the Reign of Ptolemy Philadel- 
| phus, King of Egypt. The Name of his Father 
was Athenodorus, his Mother was called Zetophile. 
He diſcovered in his Youth a remarkable Fund 
of Wit, and Capacity for intellectual Improve- 
ment, and for the Benefits of Education was placed 
under the Care of ws of Heraclea, a Staic 
_- Philoſopher ; he eſpouſed the Principles of that 
Sect, and his poetic Performances are fixed and 
. eſtabliſhed upon that Foundation 
I is faid, that Aratus was Phyſician to Anti- 
onus Gonatus, the Son of Demetrius Poliorcetes, 


King of Macedon. This Prince was a ſingular 


| Encourager of learned Men, ſent for this Writer 
to his Court, admitted him into the ſtricteſt In- 
timacy, and encouraged him in his Studies. He 
had entertained ſuch Opinion of his Abilities, 
- that he thought he could write well upon any 
Subject, which it is ſuppoſed gave'Occafion to 
a common Story, that Antigonus, for the ſake 
of a Jeſt, commanded this Poet to write upon the 
Image, Figure, Riſing, and Setting of the celeſ- 

tial Sphere, though he was a profeiled Phyſician 
"kl at 


71 
| 
| 
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at the ſame Time, and knew little or nothing 
of the Nature and Revolutions of the heavenl 
Bodies; and ordered at the fame time Nicander, 
a noted Aſtronomer, to write upon Phyſick : 
But this Story is inconſiſtent with Chronology, 
for theſe two Writers were ſo far from being 
Contemporaries, that they lived at the diftance 
of many Olympiads. Cicers ſeems. to give ſome 
Foundation to this Report, in his Book of Ora- 
"07> where he ſays; that Aratus acquitted: him- 
ſelf excellently upon the Subject of Aﬀtrology, 
though he knew nothing of the heavenly. Bo- 


ies; and that Nicander wrote well upon Huſ- 


bandry, though he was a Stranger to Ploughin 

x owing, and the Modes of Paſture an 

a age. 53-1 S003 ie 
jy 5 which is properly an Aſtro- 


* 


nomical Poem, and elegantly deſcribes the Na- 


ture and the Motion of the Stars, conſiſts of two 
Parts: his Dioſemia, is Aſtrological, and ſhews 
the particular Influences of the heavenly Bodies, 

and their various Diſpoſitions and Relations. 
His poetic. Genius was in no ſmall Eſtimat ion, 
ſince he was encouraged to correct the many 
Errors and Corruptions that had in time crept 
into Homer's Odyſſey, and was ſent for by An- 
_ $iochus King of Syria, to deliver his Criticiſms 


and Emendations upon the iat. 


AnArus received as much Honour by the 


Acquaintance and Familiarity he contracted 
with Theoeritus, as he did by the princely Re- 


7 met with from Antigonus : To him 


Theocritus addreſſeth his ſixth Idyllium, his Loyes 
he deſcribes in the Seventh, and from him he 


borrows the pious Exord of the Seventeenth. 


ABOVE 


* 
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ABove forty Greek Scholiaſts have employed 
their Labours in commenting upon the Works 
of Aratus. Cicero exalts his Character, by ſay- 
ing that he wrote Ornatiſſimos atque optimos Ver- 
ſus, molt elaborate and molt excellent Verſes. 
Claudius and Germanicus Cæſar did each of them 
tranſlate his Phænomena into Latin, as did Cicers 
likewiſe when he was very young; and beſides 
theſe, Fe/tus Avienus tranſlated this Work into 
elegant Latin Verſe; Ovid, ſpeaking of this Wri⸗ 
ter, ſays, Cum Sole & Luna ſemper Aratus erit, 
the Fame of Aratus will continue as long as 
the Sun and Moon endure... He was formerly 
ſays Voſſius, and is ſtill of very great Authority 
among Aſtronomers, We are told by Macrobius, 
that Peil in his Georgicks, borrowed ſeveral 
Things from him; but Quintilian ſpeaks with - 
more Coldneſs of his-poetical Character. The 
Verſes of Aratus, ſays he, are without Life or 
Spirit, and have not thoſe Ornaments, or that 
poetical Variety which uſually affect the Reader z 
and. yet, he tells us, he was a Perſon propen 
enough for executing the Work he under took. 
Sr. Paul cites: an Expreflion of this Writen, 
Aels xvii. v. 28. Ms are alſo his Ofipr ing 


— 
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EDITION S F AR AT US. 

Inter Poetas Grecds Principes heroici Carminis, apud 
H. Steph. Folio. . 40 | 
Editio elegantiflima cum Neon, Scholiis ' Græcè, 

Paris, apud Gul. Morel, 1559, -4to. vor. 64. + 
Gr. & Lat. Verſione & Notis Hugonis : Grotii, æneis 
| figuris ornatus. L. Bat. 1600, 4to.v 107. 6. 
Gr. cum Scholiis antiquis, cura Chilmead. Oxon. 

167.2, SV. 75. 6d. An excellent Edition, very 

elegantly and correctly printed, now ſcarce. 
Aratus, Gr. Lat. & Ital. dvo. Salvini, Florent. 1765. 
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| N 7CANDER was a Native of Colophon, 
one of the ſeven Cities which contended 


| for the Honour of giving Birth to Homer. He 
4 flouriſhed in the Vear before Chriſt 137, under 
k the Reign of the famous Attalus, the Vi King 
of Pergamus, who bequeathed his Kingdom to 
the Roman People. He attained no inconſider- 
able Reputation as a Phyſician, Grammarian, 
? and Poet. He was a very conſiderable Writer; 
and a great Variety of Compoſitions both in 
'erſe and in Proſe is aſcribed to him, which 
Vaſfmus, in his Book De Hiftoricis Grecis, has 
attempted to enumerate. T he only Pieces that 
have eſcaped the Wreck of Time are his Theriaca 
YEP | and 'Alexipharmaca, detailing in profaic Poetry 
Foe the various Modes of Cure which the medical 
1 Art hath employed againſt the venomous Bites 
and Stings of poiſonous Animals. Theſe are 


ö didactic Poems, evidently calculated for pracc- 
g tical Uſe and Improvement, rather than mental 
5 | Delight. The principal Thing they evince is 
15 the aſtoniſhing Copiouſitaſs of the Greet Lan- 
5 guage, which pours Preciſion, Perſpicuity, and 
15 3 Wk 4 8 a *. 8175 f 7 + f } 
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q Nitandri Theriaca & Alexipharmaca, Gr. & Lat, 
Loniceri, Ato. Colon. 1531 
; Nicandri, Gr. & Lat. 4to. Gorræi, an excellent Ed. 


| tion. Faris 15 * 126. ö 
? Nm” Theriaca & Alexipharmaca, Gr, p &, Lat. . 
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 DIONYSIUS the Geographer, 
„„ e ier Ward A. 
D ONYSIUS the: Geographer: was a Na- 
tive of the Perſian Alwandria, and flou- 
riſhed under Augu/tus, by whom he was deputed 
to take a Survey of the eaſtern Part of the World, - 
and to make Obſervations on the ituation and 
State of reſpective Countries.” "This Commiſſion '* 
given to the Geographer, ſays Pliny the Natu- 
raliſt, was intended for the Inſtruction and Uſe 
of the Emperor's eldeſt Son, who at that 'T'ime 
was preparing an Expedition into Armenia, Par- 
thia, and Arabia. IE is needleſs to obſerve how 
much this Deputation redounds to the Honour 
of this Greek Poet. YE 125 
Trovcn Dionyſius wrote a number of Pieces, 
enumerated by Suidas, yet his geographical Sure 
vey of the World is the only one that Time hath. 
tranſmitted to us. This hath been in all Ages 
ever deemed a moſt accurate Syſtem of ancient 
Geography. A very high Honour is paid to it 
by Pliny, when he ſays that he propoſes it for-his 
Pattern in the geographical Part of his great, 
Work. Dry as the Subject is, the Poet hath 
interſperſed a conſiderable Number of Embel- 
liſhments, and made his Numbers as harmonious 
as a Catalogue of Names and Places would ad- 
mit. Wherever he travelled the Muſes did not 
diſdain to be his Companions and Friends, and 
| ET. 10 
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DIONYSIUS the Geographer. 169. 


to beguile the Ruggedneſs of the Road with their 
agreeable Converſe. It is with Pleaſure I con- 
clude this Article by informing the Reader that 
the learned and ingenious Mr. Bryant has tran- 
ſlated a conſiderable Part of Dionyſius in the third 
Volume of his Mythology. This Verſion he 
executed for his Amuſement during a State of 


Confinement by Sickneſs, 


— — 
”? * 
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Beſt Eprrioxs F DIONYSIUS 
the GEOGRAPHER. 


- Dionyfur de ſitu orbis, Gr. with the Scholia, Reb. 
Stephan. 4to. A beautifully printed Book. Parir, 


1547. 10s, 6d. 


 Dionyfrus, Gr. & Lat. with the Scholia, apud Hen. 


Stephan, 4to. 1577. 10s. 64. This is by far the 

beſt Edition of Diony/fius. 
t. by Hill, Lond. 1688. 57. 

Gr. & Lat. a Papio, Oxon. 1697. 

Gr. & Lat. Comment. Euftathii, $yo, 

Oxon. 1710. 25. 6d, N. B. This very Edition 


makes the 4th Volume of the Oxford Geographers, 


the Title being only altered. 


Vol. I. I OPPIAN. 
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T HIS Greek Poet was a Native of Anazarba, 
a City of C:licia, and was born in the for- 
mer part of the Reign of the Emperor Commoe- 
dus He was the Son of Ageſilaus, a Man of 
ſome Quality and Diſtinction in that City; who 
obſerving the promiſing Endowments of his 
Son, gave him all the Advantages of Educa- 
tion, and furniſhed him with ſuch Means of 
Improvement as rendered him one of the greateſt 
Geniuſes of the Age in which he lived. _ 
TRE Son had an Opportunity of fhewing 
Gratitude to his Father for the Care and Ex- 
pence of his Education; for it happened that Se- 
verus, the Roman Emperor, making an Excur- 
ſion into Cilicia, took an Opportunity of paſſing 
through the City Anazarba, where . e was 
born : He was received with all the Marks of 
Grandeur and Magnificence that the Place 
could ſhew, the Magiſtrates and Citizens at- 
tending upon him in all their Formalities. Upon 
this Occaſion old Ageſilaus declined paying his 
Compliments, and ſtaid at Home. This Neg- 
lect was reſented as the higheſt Indignity by the 
Emperor, who immediately baniſhed Ageſilaus 
into the Iſland Malta, where Oppian accompa- 


nied him from a principle of filial Duty, and 


aſſiſted him in his Exile. 
| N 
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Ix this Retirement, and to begpile ſome me- 
lancholy Hours, he gave himſelf up to the 
Amuſements of Poetry, in which he ſo far 
ſucceeded, that he conceived ſome Hopes of 


relieving his Father's Misfortunes, by the pro- 


pitious Influence of his Muſe. Here he em- 
loyed himſelf therefore in writing a Poem upon 
ithing, called Halteutica, which he dedicated to 
Antoninus Caracalla, the Son of that Emperor. 
HE wrote another Poem called Cynegetica, or 


Verſes upon Hunting; both theſe Copies, and 


perhaps ſome other Pieces, he carried to Rome, 


and preſented them to Severus, the Emperor: 
This Prince was ſo charmed with the Preſent, 
that he rewarded the Poet with a Piece of Gold 
for every Verſe, (which gave them the Name 
of Golden 44 wn ) and aſſured him, he would 
deny him no Favour he could reaſonably expect: 
He inftantly requeſted his Father's Deliverance. 
This was as inſtantly granted, and Ageſilaus 
returned from Exile, and had the Pleaſure of 

ſeeing his Son with him at Anazarba, who ſoon 
left Rome to breathe his native Air. But the 
Happineſs of his Father did not continue long ; 


his ingenious and dutiful Son was ſeized with a 


Peſtilential Diſeaſe that then raged at Anazarba, 
which carried him off in the thirtieth Year of 
his Age. His Funeral Rites were performed 
with great Magnificence at the Public 1 
His Fellow Citizens erected a Statue in Honour 
of him, with this Inſcription: 
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timents, ſometimes a little obſcure, but rte 
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T Oppian was Belo d by every Muſe, 
But now, alas ! the cruel Fates refuſe 


A longer Life; they cut me off yet young, 


Dey cloſe my Life, and ſo conclude my Song. 


Could Death have flaid her Hand till Time had 


brought | 
Maturer Fudgment, and Perfection wrought, 
I. ſhould have ſoar d with an uncommon Flight 


Above the Reach of Men, and gained a nobler 


Height. 


HE left behind him the two Poems above- 
mentioned, and is ſaid to have written a Piece 
upon the Subject of Fowling, which is ſuppoſed 
to be latent in ſome of the Libraries of Ttaly.. 

-OPPLAN is diy, ſays Rapin; but the 1 

3 


of this Criticiſm on a Poet he could not rea 


has not hindered very able Judges from elevating 
the Character of this Writer above Mediocrity, 
and deeming him to have reached the . 
Sublimity of Greek Poety. Scaliger profeſſes a 
ſingular Eſteem for this Writer; Oppian, he 
ſays, is a moſt excellent Poet, he is agreeable 
and eaſy, and yet ſublime, eloquent, and har- 
monious; ſo that he has not only ſurpaſſed 


Eratius and Nemeſianus, who have written upon 


the ſame Subject, but he ſeems to have the very 
Soul and 8 tyle of Virgil, whom he endeavoured 
particularly to imitate : I always thought, ſays 
he, that he hath given us the trueſt livelieſt Image 

of that divinc Doin: The learned Berrichius 

obſerves, that the Style of Oppian is copious 
and beautiful, abounding with excellent Sen- 


learned; 


1 
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learned; that his Prefaces are ſo very elaborate, 
and fo truly in the Afatic Mode of Writing, 
that they may juſtly be eſteemed fo many Ha- 


rangues and Panegyrical Orations. The par- 
; ticular Excellency. of this Poet, lies in his 


Thoughts and Similics; and he overcame a 
great Difficulty in obſerving an Uniformity 
in all Parts, and at the ſame. Time preferving 


the Elegance of his Style. Faber calls him that 
admirable, and never to be enough commended ' 
Poet. Brown, in his Vulgar Errors, remarks, 
that Oppian, in his Poems of Hunting and Fifh- . 


ing, hath but ſparingly inſerted the vulgar Con- 
ceptions upon theſe Subjects. So that, ſays he, 
abating the annual Mutation of Sexes in the 
Hiæna, the ſingle Sex of the Rhinoceros, the 
Antipathy between two Drums of a Lamb and 
a Wolf's Skin, the Informity of Cubs, the 
Venation of Centaurs, the Copulation of the 


Muræna and Viper, with ſome few others, ge 


may be read with great Profit and Delight, be- 
ing one of the beſt Epic Poets. | 
| Ty JorTin, in his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, 
remarks it as ſomething ſingular, that the Enu- 
meration which 1 a has made of the ſeveral 
ese of Fiſhes, ſhould exactly amount to the 
umber that Peter caught in his Net, which 
John the Evangeliſt ſays was one Hundred Sixty 
and three. 
Ir is ſuppoſed, that in his Deſcription of a 
Steed, he has taken ſeveral Things out of the 
thirty-ninth Chapter of the Book of Fob. 
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NO NNUS was a Native of Panepolis in 
Egypt, and flouriſhed in the Beginning of 


te fifth Century. He wrote the Diony/iaca, or 


the Tranſactions of Bacchus, in forty-eight 
Books, the longeſt Poem in the Greet Lan- 


guage: It is a ſtrange heterogeneous Miſcel- 


lany, containing not much Poetry, but a rich 


Fund of heathen. Mythology, and an Immenſity 
of Erudition. Egypt was ever the Metropolis of 
Mythology, and the whole of his Poem evinces 
that he was born there, and initiated into all 
its Myſteries and Learning. The Text of the 
Dionyſiaca is in a very corrupt State; a ſingle 
Manuſcript of it was found in the Middle of 
the ſixteenth Century, in the Library of the 
learned Sambuc, and publiſhed at Antwerp, by 
Plantin, in 1569. | | 

Nonwvus alſo was the Author of a poetical 
Tranſlation of St. John's Goſpel. The Verſion 
he hath given of ' the Evangeliſt is liberal and 
paraphraſtical, and diſcovers no great Judg- 
ment. It is obſervable that in this metrical 
Verſion the Incident of the Woman taken in 
Adultery is omitted, as it is alſo in a conſider- 
able Number of Manuſcripts. 
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Ben EpriTions of the DIONYSIACA, 


| Nonni * en Gr. Ant verpiæ, apud Plant. 4.0. 
1569. 11s. 64. 


Nonni Dionyſiaca, Gr. & Lat. 8vo. Edu. at 
Hanov. 1610. 


Nonni Paraphraſis i in Joannem, Gr. & Lat. Hein, 
$vo, L. Bat. 1627. 


END or THE GRAIIE PorTS, 


PLAUTUS. 
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TEE Dramatic Poetry of the Romans was | 


taken from the new Comedy of the Greeks, 
and is termed Palliata, when the Subject is 
Greek; Togata, when Latin; Motoria, when 


the Meaſures of the Action were turbulent; 


Statoria, when peaceable ; Mixta, when both. 
The firſt Latin Comedian was Livius Andronicus, 
who, as Euſebius informs us, was the Servant 
of Livius Salinator, whoſe Children he taught, 


and who had his Freedom given him by his 


Maſter for his literary Accompliſhments. He was 
a Greek by Birth, and after tranſlating ſome of the 
Greek Comedies, introduced them upon the Raman 
Stage. Livius's firſt Play was acted in the Year 
of Rome five hundred and fourteen, in the firſt 
- Year of the hundred and thirty-fifth Olympiad. 
Nævius brought one of his Plays upon the Stage 
about five Years after; and about ſix Tears after- 
wards Plautus was born; whom if we ſuppoſe 
to be twenty-two Years of Age when he wrote 


his firſt Play, it will fall in with the Year of 


Rome five hundred and fifty, for it is likely 
he began very young, his indigent Circumſtances 
proving a Stimulus to his Wit and Induſtry. _ 
Makcus Accius PrAurus was born at 
Sarſina, a ſmall Town in Umbria, a Province 
of /taly, now called Æmilia: He was named 
1 1 Platas, 
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Plotus, as Feſtus informs us, from his broad or 


ſplay Feet. His Parentage was mean, and it is 
a 


id, he was the Son of a Slave. He appeared 
early upon the Roman Stage as an Actor, and 
ruined himſelf, 2s ſome ſay, by the extravagant 


Sums he expended upon his T heatric Dreſs. At 


the fame Time he was a Writer of Comedies, 
end flouriſhed when Cato the Cenſor diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf at Rome by his Eloquence. His Plays 
were ſo well received by the Romans, that the 
Poet having received a conſiderable Sum -for 
them, (as Varro ſays) thought of doubling his 
Capital by Trade, in which he was ſo unfortu- 
nate, that he loſt all he had acquired by the Muſes, 
and for his Subſiſtence, was reduced, in the 
Time of a general Famine, to ſerve a Baker, 
and grind at an Hand-Mill. How long he con- 
tinued in this Diſtreſs is no where fad; but 
Varro adds, that the Poet's Genius was his 

rincipal Support, and that he compoſed three 

lays during this daily Drudgery, the Profits of 
which one might think would have been enough 
to extricate him from this menial Service. 

WE learn from A. Gellius, that a hundred 
and. thirty Comedies went under his Name ; 
but the moſt learned Ælias Stilo was of Opinion, 
that he was the Author of no more than twenty- 
five; Varro of twenty-one. The Grammarians 
have determined twenty to be genuine, which 
we now have, but they are not all entire. None 
of them was compoſed at the Mill, but before 
he was reduced. The Occaſion of this Diffe- 
rence in the Number of hisPlays, is thought 
to proceed from the mixing the Works of 8 


particularly 


er 


Comic Poets with thoſe of this Author, and 
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grunts the Comedies of one Plautius, whoſe 
ame being ſo very like that of Plautus, might 
2 72 prove the Occaſion of ſuch a Miſtake. 
WæRE know nothing more of the Life of 
Plautus: When he died is likewiſe uncertain. 
A. Gellius has recorded an A which the 


4 


Poet made for himſelf: The 


ines, if they be 
genuine, are exceedingly vain : 1 
Paſt quam ęſt Mortem aptus Plautus, Comædia luget, 
Scena eſt deſerta; hinc riſus, luduſque jocuſue 
Et Numeri innumeri ſimul omnes collachrymarunts. 


Wit, Laughter, Teſts, and all the Train that uſe. 
T” adorn the Scene, and grace the comic Muſe, 
For ſook the Stage at Plautus Death to mourn, 
And Harmony undone ſat weeping o'er his Urn. 


Coup, which made but a very indifferent 
Figure under Andronicus and Nævius, began in 
the Writings of Plautus to receive thoſe 5 
ments of Language and Art, which were alto- 

ether eſſential to Dramatic Poetry. Among 
He Comic Poets, ſays Lipfius, Plautus muſt be 
allowed the Preference ; for in him we not only 
meet with Purity of Stile, and excellent. Lan-- 


dude; but he alſo affords us a great deal of 


it, Raillery, and pretty Conceits, beſides that 
Attic Elegance, which one may anxiouſſy look 
for in the reſt of the Raman Authors, but never 
find. The Propriety of his Expreſſion is made 


the Standard of the pureſt Latinity. If the 


Muſes were to ſpeak Latin, ſays Varro, they: 
would certainly uſe his Diction: He is called 


the Tenth Muſe, the POO Model of the Raman: 


Language, 


1 
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Language, and the Father of true Eloquence. 


Never, ſays Crucius, in the third Book of his 
_ Epiſtles, was any thing more pure, and more 


elegant, delivered to the World in the Latin 
Tongue than in Plautus, all the Grace and 
Quinteſſence of the Roman Language being 
comprized in him: He muſt be a Man of Ge- 


nius who has a true Taſte of the Excellen- 


cies of this Writer; but you muſt take Care 
when you read Plautus, or Terence, of propoſing 
to yourſelf the Imitation of them in ever 
thing, for they ſometimes make uſe of old ob- 
ſolete Words, which if you carry but one Foot 
from the Theatre, they immediately become 
utrid. h 5 
5 IT is the general Character of this Comic 
Writer, that he was ingenious in his Deſign, 


happy in his Conception, fruitful in his Inven- 


tion, but that his Raillery is infipid ; his Wit, 
which makes the V ulgar laugh, cauſes the better 
Sort of his Audience to pity him: He certainly 
ſays the beſt Things in the World, and very 
ay 47 ſays the moſt wretched ; this a Man is 


| ſubject to, when he endeavours to be too witty ; 


he will excite Laughter by extravagant Expreſ- - 


ſions and Hyperboles, when he cannot induce it 


by real or probable Things. He is not altogether 
regular in the Contrivance of his Plots, nor in 
the Diſtribution of the Acts, but he is more 

ſimple in his Subjects: For the Fables of Terence 
are ordinarily mixed and compounded; as is 


| ſeen in the Andria, which contains two Plots. 


This was objected to Terence, that he made one 


| Latin Comedy of two Greek, the more to ani- 


mate his Theatre. But then the Plots are more 
1 i naturally 
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turally unrayelled than thoſe of Plautus, as 


| thoſe of Plautus are more natural than thoſe of 
Axiſfophanes. i e 
WI have many inſipid Jeſts in this Writer, 


for which Horace condemns him, and ridicules 


the Folly of thoſe who admired him. 1 

Ir is certain, that his Raillery is jejune, he 
is often cold and languid, ſometimes obſcene 
and indecent ; but it muſt be allowed that his 
Deſign was to pleaſe an Audience who in his 
Time poſſeſſed no Refinement ; whereas Terence 
defired to recommend himſelf to the Approba- 


tion of a ſelect Few, poſlefled of Wit and true 


Taſte. Plautus ventured at any Thing, fays 
Scaliger, if he could but move and affect his 
Audience, cither by making them laugh, or by 
introducing ſome new Thing, or coining ſome 
new Word. He wrote tor Bread, and regarded 
his preſent Intereſt more than his future Fame. 
IE Horace allows him to be a lively and 
entertaining W riter, and rapidly conducting his 
Characters to the winding up of the Play. 


Plautus ad Exemplar Siculi properare Epicharmi. 
944 | 5 ee Ep. I. I. 2. 
THis Lira was a Scholar of Pythagoras, 
and flouriſhed in Sicily in the Time of Servius 
Tullus. Plato is ſaid to have received great 
Improvement by reading his Comedies. This 
Poet was baniſhed by Eero King of Sicily for 
having ſpoken too freely of the Queen. 


Ir we conſider the Fables and Characters of 


the two Roman Comedians, Plautus and Terence, 


the 


* 
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it will appear that Plautus exceeds Terence, in. 
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the Variety of his Characters and Vivacity 'of 38 

Action. Plantusis vehement and fierce, Terence ſe- 

date and cool. Terence does not elevate his Drama 

to the Loftineſs of Tragedy, nor depreſs it into 

low Ridicule; Plautus is often ſcurrilous in his | 5 

Jeſts, and unequal in his Style. Veſſius obſerves, 

that Plautus always ſeems to be new, and unlike 

himſelf, as well in the Matter as Diction; but 

Terence's Fables are ſimilar, and his Diction, 

when he treats the fame Subject, little varied. 

The Reaſon why Terence did not affect that 

Species of Wit with which Plautus abounds, 

was becauſe he made it his Aim to pleaſe the No- 

bility of Rome, and not the Populace. Plautus 
had a different View; for, ſays Scaliger, the 

Populace flocked together, not to learn a Purity 
| | of Language, but to relax their Minds with 
= Merriment and Jeft, and this is the Reaſon 
E | Terence s fine Language was poſtponed to the 

{ facetious Wit of many other Comedians. Te- 
+4 rence, ſays Scaliger, is more languid than Plau- 
| tus, and the Reaſon, ſays he, why we prefer 
him to Plats, is becauſe the Moderns only 
make it their Study to expreſs themſelves in 
pure Diction. The Style of Plautus was more 
rich and ſplendid, of Terence more conciſe and: 
even. Plautus had the moſt dazzling Exterior, 

43 =o and the moſt lively Colours, but Terence drew 
—_— _ the fineſt Figures and Poſtures, and had the 
r beſt Deſign. The former would uſually throw 
= his SpeRators into a loud Laughter, Gut the 
NY | latter beguile them into a ſweet Smile, that 
ET Een: ſhould continue from the Beginning to the End 
i "=. of the Repreſentation. Their Plots are both: 

a 3 artful, but Terence's is more apt to EO 
1 RE) " whit 
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whilſt Plautus's Spirit maintains the Action 

with Vigour. Plautus appears the better Co- 

median of the two, Terence the finer Poet. The 

former has more Compaſs and Variety, the lat- 

ter moreRegularity and Truth in his haracters. 

Plautus ſhone moſt upon the Stage, Terence 
leaſes beſt in the Cloſet. Men o 2 refined 

ſt would prefer Terence, Plautus diverted 

both Patrician and Plebeian. Terence and * 

have a Writing Similitude. 


41 F * 


Be EDITIOoNSHFPLAUT US. 


Plautus Commentariis Dionyſii Lambini illuſtratus 
elegant. typis apud Macæum, Faris, 1576. Fol. 
il. 15, 

» Recognitus a Jano Crutero, qui MSS. Palatin. con- 
tulit, & Comment. Frid. T, aubmanni illuſtratus, 
1621, 4to. 55. 

- Interpretatione & Notis illuſtravit, Fac. Operarius ad 
I Sereniſſ. Delphini, 2 vol. Paris, Aon 4to. 

3 

„ Notis Variorum & Frid. Gronovii, 2 vol. Amft. 1684s 

- © Bvo, a | | EY 

A Joh. Sambuco editus, nitidifs, Typis, apud Plantin, 4 

Antwerp, 1 7 12mo. 76. | 1 

Plautus, 2 vol. 12mo. a very correct Edition, Lond. 

1711. 


» Plautus, ee 3 vol. 12mo. Par. 1759. 1 5%. ] 
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 PUBLIUS TERENTIUS was an African, 


born at Carthage, as is ſuppoſed, ' in the 
Year of Rome five hundred fifty-nine, ſeven 
Years after the ſecond Punic War; he was a 
Captive, perhaps taken in the Wars the Cartha- 


ginians continually waged with the Numidians, 
and fold when very young to Terentius Lucanus, 


a Roman Senator. It is impoſlible to give any 
Account of his Family; his Parentage it is likely 
was mean ; but his maſter, 'into whoſe Hands 
he feli, made amends for the Loſs of his Relations 
and Friends, and diſcovering an excellent diſpo- 
ſition in his young Slave, and a promiſing and 
obliging Deportment, did not only give him 


the Advantage of a moſt tender and polite Edu- 
cation, but his Freedom too; and what is more, 


when he was very young, a Favour not very 


Uſual in thoſe Days. As to his Perſon he was 


of a middle Stature, very ſlender, and ſomewhat 
of a tawny Complexion. We know nothing of 


his African Name, that of Terentius he took from 


Terentius Lucanus, the Roman Senator. 
Up theſe Encouragements he applied 
himfclf to Learning, and his Obſervations on. 
Men and Manners ſeem to be his chief Em- 
loyment. His critical exact Remarks upon 
Men's natural Diſpoſitions, and his 9 
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led him wholly to Dramatic Poetry, particu- 
larly Comedy, in which all the Humours and 
Paſſions of Men are ſo nicely obſerved and ac- 
curately expreſſed, that we can no where find a 
tryer and more lively Repreſentation of Human 
Nature. The Comelineſs of his Perſon, and his 
extraordinary Merit, brought him into great 
Eſteem, not only with the People in general, 
and with the greateſt Geniuſes in Rome; but he 
was more eſpecially beloved and careſſed by the 
famous Scipio Africanus and Lælius. With theſe 
two inſeparable Friends and Companiens, he 
had gained a more than ordinary Familiarity, 
paſſing many a happy Hour in the beſt Pleaſures 
and Delights, at their Country Houſe on Mount. 
Alba. Haris, was another of Terence's Patrons, 
but his Character is leſs known, though he is 
mentioned by his Enemies, as one of the greateſt 
Men in Rome. Thoſe who envied the Reputa- 
tion of this Comic Writer, induſtriouſly gave 
out that his Plays were compoſed by theſe No- 
. in order to depreciate his growing Cre- 

it. | 5 
Hk made himſelf Maſter of the Greet Lan- 

uage, from which he borrowed moſt of his 

lays, of which we have ſix remaining: When 
he had finiſhed his firſt Play, and brought it to 
the Ædiles, they required him to read it before 
Cæcilius, who was an excellent Judge, and the 
moſt celebrated Comic Poet of the Age. Cæci- 
lius was then at Supper. Terence's Habit, it 
ſeems, was none of the beſt, he was therefore 
ſeated in an ordinary By-place, and there order- 
ed to begin; but a few of his elegant Verſes ſo 
ffeQtually removed every Idea of the OT 
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of his Dreſs, that he was immediately ordered 

to fit down at Table, being placed next to Cz 
cilius himſelf. After Supper he read over the 
reſt of his Play, to the wonderful Delight. of 
Ceclus : TheName of it we find not, it could 
not be the Andrian, that was written two Years 
after Cæciliut was dead. This great Judge of 
Comedy was originally a Slave, and called Sta- 
#745, but with his r he obtained the Surname 
of Cæcilius, and became a famous Writer of Co- 
medy. He is thought to have been an 5 aps 

Gaul by Birth, and a Native of Milan. He was 

an intimate Friend of Enzius; Cicero does not ap- 
prove the Harſhnefs of his Style; Horace gives 
him Pregedence for the Gravity of his Cha- 
racters: bi 4 8 „ 


Vintere Cæcilius Gravitate, Terentius Arte. 
Axp Paterculus, an excellent Judge of Polite 
Literature, places him among the delt Comic 
Writers of Rome. Dulceſque ; Leporis Fa- 
cetiæ per Cæcilium, Terentiumque & Afranium 
ſub pari ætate nituerunt. * 
_ In the twenty-eighth Year of his Age he 
wrote the Andrian, a great Part of which he bor- 
rowed from Menander the Greet Poet. The Year 
following he compoſed the Hecyra, or Mother-in- 
Law, which he took chiefly from Apollodorus the 
Greek Poet. This Play was the firſt Time un- 
fucceſsful, and is the only one whoſe Plot is 
perfectly ſingle. Two Years after he wrote the 
Heautontimorumenos, or Self-Tormentor, which 
he borrowed moſtly from Menander: Two Years 
afterwards the Phormio, taken chiefly * 

t | rus 
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| lodorus's Epidicazominos. The ſame Vear he 
wrote the Eunuch, of which he borrowed a great 
Part from Menander. This may be reckoned 
his beſt Play: It came off by far with the great- 
eſt Applauſe. The Year following, in the thir- 
-fourth Year of his Age, he wrote his laſt 
medy called ae the or the Brothers, this 
too is moſtly taken from Menander; which Var- 
ro, as to the beginning of it, prefers to the be- 
ginning of Menander's himſelf. It is ſuppoſed 
that Caius Sulpitius Apollinaris, a learned Gram- 
marian, and a Native of Carthage, was the Au- 
thor of the Verſes prefixed to Terence's Comedies. 
. MEgnANnDER, to whom Terence was fo much 
indebted, was a Comic Poet of Athens, born in 
the hundred and ninth Olympiad. * He is ſaid 
to have written a hundred and eight Comedies, 
which are all loſt except ſome 4 from 


ancient Authors. If a true Judgment can be 


formed from the Fragments that remain of him, 
one may ſay that he drew very agreeable Images 
of domeſtic, ſocial, and private Life: His Style 
is pure, neat, ſplendid, and natural, he perſuades 
like an Orator, and inſtructs like a Philoſopher; 
he makes Men ſpeak according to their Charac- 
ter: Plutarch, in the Compariſon he has made 
between this Writer and - ee ſays, that 
the Muſe of Ariſtophanss is like an abandoned 
Harlot, that of Menander reſembles a virtuous 
Woman. Kt | 
THz Comedies of Terence were in great Re- 
putation among the Romans, and generally had 
Succeſs: though Plautus had ſometimes 
ter Fortune upon the Stage ; but none of his 
met with ſuch a Reception as the I. 
| w 


=. 
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which he received eight thouſand Seſterces, a a 
Reward (though not exceeding ſixty Pounds of 


- our Money) greater in thoſe _ than ever 


Poet enjoyed. Beſides, it was acted twice in 
one Day : which was a very ſingular Circum- 
ſtance, as Plays then were never made but to be 
acted two or three times in all. All fix were 


almoſt equally eſteemed by his Countrymen, 


and moſt of them had their peculiar Beauties. 
It is obſerved, that the Andrian and the Brothers 
excel in their Characters and Manners; the Eu- 
nuch and the Phormio in the Vigour and Live- 
lineſs of their Intrigues; and the Se/f-Tormentor 
and Mother-in-Law, in Sentiment, Paſſion, and 
Purity of Style. 155 

ON account of his intimate Acquaintance 


with Scipio and Lælius, it was and ftill is ge- 


nerally believed, that they had a great, if not 
a principal Share in the Compoſition of his 
Plays ; and this Conjecture is grounded not only 
upon the extraordinary Familiarity between 


them, but alſo on the Accuracy, Propriety, 


Purity, and Politeneſs of the Style, which do 
indeed ſeem to exceed the Abilities of an African. 
But theſe are mere Conjectures, intermixed 
with no ſmall Degree of Malice, though indeed 
redounding much to his Honour, as he himſelf 
intimates in his Prologue to the Brothers. The 


extraordinary Familiarity between them was 
- undoubtedly owing to the Eminence of his li- 


terary Merit: The Accuracy and Delicacy of 


his Style proceeded perhaps from his Labour and 


Studies, as the Purity and Politeneſs of it might 
be the Effet of his Roman Education, and of 


His mixing with the beſt Company; and if he 


_ defended 
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defended himſelf but flightly when he was ac- 
cuſed, this may be imputed to his great Com- 

plaiſance to thoſe noble Perſonages. 

Bur notwithſtanding theſe plauſible Reaſons 

adduced to vindicate Terence from the Charge of 

being aſſiſted in his Writings, Suetonius relates a 

Story that gives ſome Foundation to the Report, 

eſpecially with regard to Lælius: He ſays, that 
upon the Firſt of March, which was the Feaſt 

of the Roman Ladies, Lelius being deſired by 
his Wife, to ſup a little ſooner than ordinary, he 
begged her not to diſturb him; and coming very 
late to Supper that Night, he ſaid he had never 
| compoſed any thing with more Pleaſure and 

Succeſs ; being aſked by the Company what it 

was, he repeated ſome Verſes out of the third 

Scene of the fourth Act of the SH Tormentor; 

which Commentators agree, are extremely fine. 

This Report prevailed after his Death, os Val. 

gius a Poet, Contemporary with Horace, revived 

it by the moſt poſitive Aﬀertions. Theſe Noble- 
men, perhaps, might amuſe themſelves in com- 
poſing ſometimes a Scene or two for a Poet th 

.converſed ſo familiarly with, and fo highly re- 
ſpeed, though I am apt to ſuppoſe that the 

chief Aſſiſtance he received was in the Depart- 

ment of his Characters, and that while the Co- 
median took care to preſerve the Humour and 
Manners he had given them, his ingenious 

Friends might throw an Air of Elegance and 
Refinement over the Diction and Sentiments, 
by a few incidental Inſertions. Fare 

_ TERENCE, to perfect himſelf in the Manners 

and Cuſtoms of the Greeks, left Rome to travel 
in that Country, and died ſoon after his De- 


parture, 
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parture, in the thirty-fifth Year of his Agt 
oy ſay, he went thither to colle& meg 


Menander's Plays, but died in his Return with 


above a Hundred of them tranſlated, which all 
periſhed by Shipwreck, and that he pined him- 
ſelf to Death for the Loſs. Others, that he 
died at Stymphalus, a Village in Arcadia, whi- 
ther he had put back from Sea. It is ſaid, that 
he died very poor, and left only one Daughter 
behind him, who after his Deceaſe was married 
to a Roman Knight. Terence left her a Houſe, 
and a Garden of ſix Acres, which was ſituated 
near the Appian May, nigh a Place called Villa 
Martis. 8 

Tx Character of this Comedian tranſcends 
all the Powers of Deſcription, his particular 
Excellencies are without Number; ſo that 
we muſt be ſatisfied with a general Account 


of his Perfections. He is certainly the moſt 


exact; the moſt elaborate, and the moſt natural 
of all the Dramatic Poets. The Pleafantneſs, 
ſays Heinſius, the Elegance, the Judgment, and 
Beauty which are to be found in this Author, 
are admirable, and impoſſible to be expreſſed. 
There is no Writer, ſays Eraſmus, from whom 
we can better learn the pure Raman Diction. 
Scaliger, when he was an old Man, after he 
had traverſed almoſt all the Arts and Sciences, 
was ſo great an Admirer of Terence, that he 
ſeldom had him out of his Hand. His Style is 
ſo neat and pure, his Characters ſo true and 
perfect, his Plots ſo regular and probable, and 
almoſt every Thing ſo abſolutely juſt and agree- 
able, that he may well ſeem to merit that Praiſe 
which ſeveral have given him, that he is = 
I | mo 


moſt corre& Author that ever wrote in any 
| rs great Art in the CEconomy and Conſti- 
tution of his Fables, makes him infinitely pre- 
ferable to Plautus, and his Ethical Characters 
are a Standard of Imitation to all Ages. See, 
fays Boileau, in his Art of Poetry, with what an 
Air, the Father in Terence comes to inveigh 
againſt the Imprudence of his amorous Son, and 
with what an Air the Lover hears the Leſſons, 
and then runs to his Miſtreſs to forget them all. 
Is not this, ſays he, a true Revrelentation of a 
Lover, a Son, and a real Father? Farre gives 
him the preference in this reſpect to all other 
Poets; and Donatus obſerves this of the Tem 

rature of his Plays, particularly in the laſt Scene 
of the Phormio, that this Rennt Poet ſoftens 
the Gravity of his ſerious Subjects with Comic 
Mirth. Suintilign, who thought the Roman 
Comedy defeCtive, allowed Terence to be the 
moſt elegant of all the Comedians; and ob- 
ſerves, that if his Comedies had been confined 
to Trimetre [ambic, they would have been more 
beautiful: But Dr. Hare is of Opinion, that 
the Poet's Deſign in the Variety of his Meaſures, 
was to gratify and relieve the Spectators by an 
agreeable Variety, and that the Latins imitated 
the Greeks, who followed Nature in this grate- 
ful Viciſſitude. In ſhort, his Faults are ſo few 
and inconſiderable, that Scaliger ſaid, there were 
not three to be found throughout the fx Plays. 
He ſeems to want nothing to make his Dramatic 
Character abſolutely complete, but only that 
Attic Urbanity, that Vis Comica, which Cæſar 
wiſhes he had, and which Plautus attained in 
ſo high a Degree, | ap 
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Tu quogue, tu in ſummis, O dimidiate Menander, 
Poneris, & merito, puri ſermonis amator, 
Lenibus atque utinam ſcriptis adjuncta foret Vis 
Comica, ut equato virtus polleret honore 
Cum Gracis, neque in hac deſpectus parte jaceres, 

 Unum hoc maceror, & doleo tibi deefſe, Tang 55 


" Thou 1 Menander, thou art juſtly plac !, 
Among the Poets of the chiefeſt Name 
Thy Language is correct, but I could wiſh 
The Sweetneſs of thy Stile had Comic Force 
bern with it then equal with the Greeks 
Had been thy Spirit; and thou had/t gain d Applauſe; 
Here, Terence, lies thy Want; for this I grieve. 


Bur, ſays Rapin, though Cæſar calls Te- 
rence an half Menander, becauſe he only had 
his Sweetneſs and Smoothneſs, but had not his 
Force and Vigour, yet he has written in a Man- 
ner ſo natural, and ſo judicious, that from a 
Copy he is become an Original, for never Man 
had fo clear an Inſight into Human Nature. 
TRE Stile of Terence has been admired by 
'the beſt Judges in all Ages, and truly it deſerves 
it, for certainly never any one was more pure 
and more accurate in his Expreſſions than he: 
his Words are generally well choſen, extremely 
Proper and ie and many of them carry 
ſo much Life and Force, that they can hardly 
be expreſſed in any other Language without 
great Diſadvantage to the Original. His Nar- 
rations are ſhort and clear, his Turns are re- 
fined and delicate; and as to the Purity of his 
Language in general, we find it very much 
RRR | comm: nded, 
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commended, even by Tully himſelf; and one of 
the Moderns judged very juſtly, when he tells 


us, that the Latin Tongue will never be loſt, 


as long as Terence can be read. 


Bor his Style, though ſo very extraordinary, 
in a great Meaſure may be learnt by Induſtry, 


long Cuſtom, and continual Attention, and has 
been imitated to a wonderful Degree by ſeveral ; 


. and indeed, this is but as rich Attire and outward 
' Ornaments, to ſet off a more beautiful Body. 


But in his Characters and Manners it is that he 
triumphs without a Rival, and not only Dra- 
matic, but all other Poets, muſt yield to him 
in this Department; for theſe are drawn exactly 
to the Life, perfectly juſt, truly proportionable, 
and with Propriety ſupported to the laſt, The 


more a Man contemplates them, the more he 


muſt admire them. He will find there not only 


ſuch Beauty in his Images, but alſo ſuch excel- 


lent Precepts of Morahty, ſuch ſolid Senſe in 


cach Line, ſuch a Chain of Reaſoning in each 


Period, and ſuch cloſe Argumentation between 
the Interlocutors, that he muſt needs perceive 
him to be a Perſon of the moſt refined Senſe, 
and the ſtrongeſt Judgment. He had a pecu- 


iar Happineſs in pleaſing and amuſing his Au- 
dience, always keeping them in an even, plea» 


ſant, agreeable Gratulation of Mind; and this 


j Part of his Dramatic Character it is that ſo emi- 


nently diſtinguithes him from all other Comie 
Writers. 6 2 

Hz well underſtood the Rules of the Stage, 
or rather thoſe of Nature, was perfectly rezular, 
wonderful exact and careful in ordering each 
Protaſit or Entrance, 5 or Working up, 
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Cata/tafis or Height; and Caraſtrophe or Unra» 
yelling the Plot; for which laſt he was famous, 
making it reſult neceſſarily from the Incidents, 
and neatly and dexterouſly untying the Knot, 
3 would either tear or cut it in 
leces. | FF Ton (rl © 46 Wh 
TE Nature of his Plots is for the moſt Part 


* 1 — 


2 and ſolid, they are all double except the 


ecyra, or Mother- in- lat; yet ſo contrived, 
that one is always an Underplot to the other, 
ſo that he ſtill keeps perfectly to the firſt great 
Rule of the Stage, the Unity of Action. As 
to the ſecond great Rule, the Unity of Time, 
(that is, the Whole Action to be performed in 
one Day) he is as exact in this as poſſible; for 
the longeſt Action of any of his Plays, extends 
not above eleven Hours. He is no leſs careful 
of the third Rule, the Unity of Place; for he 
never ſhifts his Scene in any one of his Plays, 
but keeps conſtantly to the ſame Place, from 
Beginning to End. Moreover, as to the 
Continuance of Action, he never fails in any 
one Particular, but every Inſtrument is perpe- 


: 17595 at work, in carrying on their ſeveral 


eſigns, and in them the Deſign of the Whole, 
ſo that the Spirit of the Drama never grows 
cold till all is finiſhed. His Plots are ſo clear 
and natural, that they might very well paſs for 
a Repreſentation of a Thing that had really 
happened, and not for the mere Invention of 
the Poet. | 2 
Tux Cenſure of St. Evrement upon the 
Writings of Terence is of no great Authority. 
This Comic Writer, he ſays, 1s generally al- 
lowed to be the beſt of all the ancient "— 
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in characteriſing the Humours and Tempers of 
Men; but there is this Objection to him, That 
he has not Extent enough, and his whole Ta- 
lent goes no further than to give a true and 
natural, Repreſentation of a Servant, an old 
Man, a covetous Father, a debalichel Son, or a 
Slave: This is the utmoſt of what Terence can 
do. You are nat to expect from him any thi 
of Gallantry or Paſſion, or of the Thou Lghts of 
Diſcourſe of a Gentleman. ; 
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LUCRETIU S. 


PITUS LUCRETIUS CARUS was a 


Roman, and born at Rome. His Name 


directs us to the noble and ancient Family of 


the Lucretii, which being divided into many 
Branches, comprehended in it, the Tricipitini, 
the Cinnæ, the Veſpillones, the Triones, the Of- 


fellz, and the Galli, and gave to Rome many 


Conſuls, Tribunes, and Prætors, who were the 
great Supports and Ornaments of the Common- 
wealth. _ 

HIS Name was Titus Lucretius Carus, and 
no other; for the Conjecture of Lambinus, that 
he might have been called either T. Lucretius 


Veſpilla Carus, or T. Lucretius Offella Carus, is 
merely ideal, and grounded upon no Authority. 


Carus was a Roman Sirname, of which Ovid 
and many others make mention, but we no 
where find how it came to be attributed to Lu- 


cretius. It is not improbable that it was con- 


ferred upon him, either on Account of his ex- 
cellent and ſprightly Wit, his Affability and 
Sweetneſs of Temper and Manners, or for ſome 
other engaging Qualities, that rendered him 
agreeable to thoſe with whom he converſed. 
It is uncertain from which of the Lucretian 


Branches this Poet claims his Deſcent, there 
being no hint of his Parentage any where 


recorded. 


„ , OE. 
recorded, There lived indeed in thoſe Days 
one Quintus Lucretius, but whether he was 
the Brother of our Poet, or in what Degree 
of Relation they were to one another, cannot 
now be diſcovered. | F 

Tk Time of his Birth is almoſt as doubtful, 
ſome placing it in one Year, ſome in another ; 
the moſt generally received Opinion is, that he 
was born twelve Years after Cicero, about the 
ſecond Year of the hundred and ſeventy - firſt _ 
Olympiad, in the Conſulſhip of Lucius Licinius 
Craſſis, and Quintus Mutius Scævola, about the 

fix hundred and fifty-eighth Year of Rome. 

ABO ur this Time, the Romans began to 
apply themſelves to the Study of Philoſophy. 

Suppoſing therefore Lucretius to be nobly de- 
ſcended, and a Vouth of a ſprightly and for- 
ward Genius, it is an eaſy Inference that he 
received a ſuitable Education; and by his Pa- 
rents or other Relations was ſent to ſtudy at 
' Athens, where at that Time the Epicurean Phi- 
loſophy was in great Reputation. This is the 
more probable, as it was then the Cuſtom of 
the Romans to ſend their Youths thither to be 
inſtructed in the Learning of the Greeks, Thus 
ſome Years after Virgil ſtudied there, as we learn 
from himſelf, who writing to Meſſala, ſays, 


—-— 


f Etfi me Vario, &&. 5 
And the learned Propertius deſired earneſtly” 
lic vel fludiis, &c. 6 


| By Plato's Studies to corred? his Mind, 
And in thy Garden, Epicurus, finn 


Improvement. | 
K 3 Hs 
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He ſtudied under Zeno, who had the Direc- 
tion of the Gardens at that Time, and was the 
Ornament of the Epicurean Set. Phædrus was 
another of his Maſters, whom Cicero mentions 
as a Perſon eminent for polite Literature. Theſe 
were the Preceptors of Lucretius, as they were 
likewiſe of Pomponius Atticus, Memmius, Caſſius, 
and many, others, who in that Age rendered 
themſelves Wi illuſtrious in the Re ublic of 
Rome. How he ſpent his Time at Athens, how 
ſtudiouſly he improved it, let his Poem witneſs, 
That he qualified himſelf for the beſt Company, 


is evident from what Cornelius Nepas tells us, of 


the great Intimacy between him, Pomponius At- 
ticus, and Memmius ; and no doubt but he was 


intimate likewiſe with Tullh, and his Brother, 
who make ſuch honourable 


Mention of him. 


TRE Aceounts that remain of this Poet 


abruptly conclude here, and no more is to be 
found concerning him, till his Death; yet it 


is dificult to find in what Manner he died, 


nor is it much eaſier to determine in what Year 
of his Life his Death happened. Some make 
him die on the very Day Virgil was born, when 


Penipey the Great was the third time Conſul, 


and Cætilius Metellus Pius was his Colleague, in 
the Year of the City ſeven hundred and one, at 


which Time there were great Commotions in the 
Republic; for Clodius was then killed by Milo: 
Memmius and many others being convicted of 
Bribery, were baniſhed from Rome into Greece ; 
and Cz/ar, who was then forty- four Years of 
Age, was ravaging the Provinces of Gaul. If 
this jmaginary Circumſtance were true, it would 
ſtrongly difpofe a *Pythagirean to belicve, _ 
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the Soul of Lucretius tranſmigrated into Virgil's 
Body. And thus far it is true, that Lucretius's 
Diction is ſo pure and elegant, and his Verſi- 
fication, where the Subjeck gives him the leaſt 
Scope, ſo noble and ſonorous, and his Senti- 
ments ſo truly Poetical, that Poetry muſt needs 


have declined among the Romans, had any but 


Virgil ſucceeded him. But this Anecdote of 
the Death of this Poet is no more than an inge- 
nious Fiction, founded upon this, that Virgil 


aſſumed the TogaVirilis upon the ſame Day that 


Lucretius died. . 

Tus Chronicle of Euſebius obſerves, that he 
died by his own Hands in the forty- fourth Year 
of his Age, being thrown into a State of Diſtrac- 
tion by a Philtre, which either his Miſtreſs or his 
Wife Lucilia, (for fo ſome call her, thoũgh 
without Authority) in a Eit of Jealouſy had 
given him, not with a Deſign to deprive him 


of his Senſes, or to take away his Life, but 
only to ſtimulate the Paſſion of his Love. Do- 
natus, or. whoever was the Author of that Life 


of Virgil, which is aſcribed to him, writes that 


he died three Vears before; when Pompey the 


Great, and M. Licinius, Craſſus were of 
them the ſecond time Conſuls. Others, who 
allow that having loſt his Senſes, he laid violent 
Hands on himſelf, yet place his Death in the 
twenty-ſixth Year of his Age, and believe thzt 
his Madneſs proceeded from the Cares and Me- 
lancholy that oppreſſed him, on Account of the 
Baniſhment of his beloved Memmius; to which 
others again add likewiſe another Cauſe, the 
fatal Calamities under which his Country then 
Iaboured. And indeed it is certain, that a few 
| K 4 | Years 
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_ Years before his Death, Lucretius was an Eye> 


witneſs of the Aminiſtration of Affairs in the 
Days of Clodius and Catiline, who gave ſuch a 
Blow to the Republic of Rome, as not lon 
after occaſioned its total Subverſion. Of theſe 
Commotions, he himſelf complains in the Be- 
pon of his firſt Book, where, addreffing 
| himſelf to Venus, he implores her to intercede 
with the God of War, to reſtore Peace and 
Tranquillity to his native Country. 


7 Hunc tu Diva, &c. Lib. 1. 


Peace is thy Gift alone; for furious Mars 
The only Governor and God - Wars, 
Il ben tir'd with Heat and Toil does oft refoft 
To taſte the Pleaſures of the Paphian Court; 

Where on thy Boſom he ſupinely ties, 5 

And greedily drinks Love at bath his Eyes, 

Till quite o ercume, ſnatebing an eager Ki, 
Ae haſtily goes on to greater Bliſs : 7 
 . Then midi his ftriet Embraces, claſp thy Arms 

About his Neck, and call forth all thy Charms, 

| Gareſs with all thy ſubtle Arts, become. 


A Flatterer, and beg a Peace for Rome. 


THrRE are ſome other Accounts given of the 
Time and Manner of his Death; but fince in 
ſo great a Variety of Opinions we can fix on 
no Certainty, nor determine which of them is 
true, it would be loſs of Time to dwell any 
longer upon them. | . 

Tux only Remains of this great Genius that 
have reached us, are his ſix Books Of the Nature 
of Things, which contain an exact Syſtem of the 
0 1 Epicurean 


* 
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Epicurean Philoſophy ; they were read and ad- 
mired by the Ancients, and if Ovid could preſage,, 


Carmina ſublimis tune ſunt peritura Lucreti, 
Exitis terras cum dabit una Dies. 


Sublime Lucretius wrote with fo much Fire, 
Dat his bright Work ſhall with the World expire. 


Fax Learned are in ſome Doubt concerning 
the Number of Books written by Lucretius, 
ſome believing that he wrote more than fix ; 
but this muſt be a Miſtake, for in theſe fix is 
contained the whole Doctrine, and all the Phi- 
loſophy of Jehle as far as relates to the Ex- 
plication of Nature, or natural Cauſes and Ef- 
fects, and there is nothing left to be ſaid farther 
upon this Subject. Add to this the manifeſt 
and pertinent Connexion of one Book with 
another, the judicious Method he has obſerved, 
in handling the ſeveral Subjects of which he 
treats, and his ſingular Art in the Diſpoſition of 
them: They ſeem naturally to follow one an- 
. other. In the firſt Book he treats of the Prin- 
eiples of Things, in the laſt. of Meteors and of 
the Heavens: Has not this Method been con- 
ſtantly practiſed by all who have treated of the 
Knowledge of Nature ? Even. Epicurus him-- 
ſelf obſerved. the very ſame Arrangement, as- 
appears from the few ſurviving Remains of that. 
Philoſopher, his three Epiſtles to Herodotus, 
Menœceus, and Pythocles. e 
Bur as the Work of this Poet contained no 
more than fix Books, fo there is Reaſon to be- 
lieve that ſome of his Verſes are perhaps want 
K 5. ings 
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Ing ; for, as in regard to almoſt all the ancient 
Authors, ſo more efpetially' with this Writer, 
ſome have aſſumed᷑ to thentfelves too great a Li- 
berty, and altered, added, or excluded many 
Things. Servus cites this Fragment from Lu- 
e ny Coo ages - 

| . ——Superi fpoliatus luminis Aer, 


Which perhaps may have been his, though it 
be no where found in any of his Books, nor 
can it eaſily be difcovered where it has been left 
out. Euſebius informs us, that this Poem was 
corrected by Cicero, after the Death of the Au- 
"thor ; Father Briet ſeems to believe it, ſince he 
ſes theſe Words, In ſuis Verſibus, duris qui- 
dem, ſed valide Latinis, & Tullii lima digniſſimis. 
His Verſes are difficult indeed, but his Latin is 
pure, and worthy the Reviſal of Cicero. Some 
think he only meant that Lucretius's Poem had 
need of Cicero's File, but others believe he in- 
© tended to intimate that they do Honour to Cicero, 
by vrhom they were corrected, or that it plainly 
appears, mT received their laſt Corrections from 
that great Man. Lambinus contradicts this, but 
the Arguments he brings againſt the Aſſertion of 
Euſebius are but weak and of little Validity. 

' LvcRETIvs inſcribed his Poem to his inti- 
mate Friend Memmius, a Perſon of extraordi- 
' nary Merit, whom he celebrates with the higheſt 

Eulogies in many Places of it. This Memmius 
was deſcended. from one of the moſt ancient 
Families in Rome, being one of thoſe whom 
Virgil has immortalized in his Æneid, deriving 
them from Mne/tzus, one of the principal Trojans 
who accompanied Æneas into Italy: 1 f 
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2 Ttalus Moefteus, genusa quo nomine Memmi. 


He had been Prætor of Bitbynia, and upon 
his Return was accuſed of nine Miſdemeanors 
by Cæſar to the People, but acquitted, and af- 
terwards enjoyed a very great Intimacy with 
him. He was alſo Tribune of the People, when 
among others he accuſed Rabirius, in whoſe 
Defence Cicero made the Oration we have under 
that Name. Cicero gives him the Character of 
a great Scholar, who had ſignal Skill in Greet 
- Learning, an ingenious and good Orator, and 
Maſter of a polite eaſy Style: He was accuſed 
of Corruption and Bribery in cavaſſing for the 
Conſulſhip, and condemned to Baniſhment. 
Cicero, in one of his Epiſtles to Sulpitius, tells us 
he was innocent, and had retired after his Exile 
to Athens, from thence to ytilene, and at laſt 
- ſettled at Patrus, where he died ſoon after. 

IT is wonderful that this admirable Poem of 
Tucretius ſhould be compoſed in the Time of 
his Inſanity: His fix Books of his Epicurean 

Philoſophy, ſays Euſebius, were written in his 
| Jucid Intervals, when the Strength of Nature 
had thrown off all the peccant Particles, and his 
Mind, as is obſerved of Madmen, was ſprightly 
and vigorous. Then in a eee Rapture he 
could fly with his Epicurus beyond the flaming: 
Limits of this World, frame and diſſolve Seas 
and Heavens in an Inſtant, and by ſome unu- 
ſual Sallies, be the ſtrongeſt Argument of his 
oven Opinion; for it ſeems impoſſible that ſome 
Things which he. delivers ſhould proceed fram 
e e K 6 Reaſon 
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Reaſon and Judgment, or from any other Cauſe 
but Chance and fortuitous Accident. 
Tux Character of this Poem is ſurpriſingly 
extolled by the beſt Judges. Lucretius, ſays 
A. Gellius, excelled in Wit and Eloquence ; 
there is not, ſays Scaliger, a better Author in 
the Latin Tongue, Virgil copied many Things 
from him. Never any Man, ſays Scioppius, 
ſpoke Latin to a greater Perfection, neither Tully 
nor Cæſar wrote a purer Style. There appears, 
ſays Bayle, ſo much Eloquence in the Verſes 
of Lucretius, that had he lived in the Time of 
Auguſtus, he might very well have diſputed the 
Palm with Virgil; but thirty or forty Vears 
make a mighty Difference between two Authors. 
Evelyn, in his Tranſlation of the firſt Book of 
Lucretius, obſerves, that in this Work Nature 
\ herſelf fits triumphant, wanting none of her 
juſt Equipage and Attendance, whilſt our Carus 
hath erected this everlaſting Arch to her Me- 
' mory, ſo full of Ornament and exquiſite Work- 
manſhip, as nothing of this Kind has either 
_ approached or e. it. Where the Matter 
he takes in Hand is capable of Form and Luſtre, 
he makes it even to outſhine the Sun itſelf in 
Splendour; and as he ſpares no Coſt to deck 
and ſet it forth, ſo never had a Man a more rich 
and luxuriant Fancy, more keen and ſagacious 
Inſtruments to ſquare the moſt ſtubborn and 
rude Materials into that ſpiring Softneſs you 
will every where find them diſpoſed in this his 
ſtupendous and well-built Theatre of Nature. 
| ED are two or three laber erer with 
great Judgment enter more particularly into the 


} 
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Character and Excellencies of this Poem; Quin 
tilian, ſays Crinitus, is of Opinion that Lucre- 
#ius excels in Elegance of Style, but he is diffi- 
cult and obſcure. This was occaſioned not 
only by the Subject itſelf, but by the Poverty 
of the Tongue, and the Novelty of the Doctrine 
he taught, as he himſelf teſtifies : He wrote fix 
Books of the Nature of Things, in which he 
has followed the Doctrine of Epicurus, and the 
Example of the Poet Empedocles, whoſe Wit 
and Poetry he praiſes with Admiration. It 
ought not to be wondered at, that ſome of his 
Verſes ſeem rough and profaic. This was pe- 
culiar to the Age in which he writ, as Furims 
Albinus fully witneſſes in Macrobius, whoſe 9 
Words are as follows: No Man ought to have | 
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a worſe Eſteem for the ancient Poets upon this Fa, 
Account, becauſe their Verſes ſeem to be ſca- . 4,08 
brous, for that Style was then in very great 1 


Vogue; and the following Age could not eaſily 
bring themſelves to reliſh {ſmoother Diction. 
Therefore even in the Days of the two Veſpa- 
fans, there were not wanting ſome who chole to 1 4 
read Lucretius rather than Virgil, and Lucilius n 
rather than Horace. | | 9 
LAMBINVUs, in his Preface addreſſed to Charles 1 
IX, the moſt Chriſtian King, applauds Lucretius 4 
as the moſt polite, moſt ancient, and moſt elegant 5 
of all the Latin Writers, from whom Virgil and 9 
Horace have in many Places borrowed, not half BC 
but whole Verſes. This Poet, when he diſputes 1 
of the indiviſible Corpuſcles, or firſt Principles 
of Things, of their Motion and their various 
Configuration; of the Void; of the Images, or 
__ © tenuious Membranes that fly off from the pol | 
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face of, all Bodies; of the Nature of the Mind 
and. Soul ; gef the riſing and ſetting of the Pla- 


mets; of the Eclipſe of the Sun and Mon; of 


the Nature of Lightning; of the Rainbow; of 

5 Ar and many other Things, 
is learned, witty, judicious and elegant. In the 
Introductions to his Books, in his 8 
in his Examples, in his Diſputations againſt the 
Fear of Death, concerning the Inconveniences 
and Harms of Love, of Sleep and of Dreams, 
he is copious, diſcreet, eloquent, intelligent, 
and ſublime. We not only read Homer, but 
even commit him to Memory, becauſe under 
the Veil of Fables, partly obſcene, and partly 
abſurd, he is deemed to have included the 
Knowledge of all natural and human Things. 
Shall we not then hear Lucretius, who without 


the Diſguiſe of Fable and Fiction, plainly and 
openly, and as an Epicurean, ingeniouſly, wit- 


tily, and learnedly, and in the moſt terſe and 
correct Style, ery Sig of the Principles and 
Cauſes of Things, of the Univerſe, of the Parts 
of the World, of a happy Life, and of Things 
_ celeſtial and terreſtrial. And though in many 

Places he diflents from Plato, though he ad- 
vances many Aſſertions that are repugnant to 
our Religion, we ought not therefore to deſpiſe 
and vilify theſe his Opinions, in which not 
only the ancient Philoſophers, but we who 
profeſs Chriſtianity agree with him. How ad- 
- mirably does he diſpute of reſtraining Pleaſures, 
«of bridling the Paſſions, and of attaining Tran- 


_ « quillity of Mind! How wittily does he rebuke 


and confute thoſe who affirm that nothing .can 
be perceived, nor nothing known; — 
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ſay. that the Senſes are. fallacious ]! How. beau 
tikul are his Deſcriptions! How graceful, as 
the Greeks call them, his Epiſodes ! How fine 
are his Diſquiſitions concerning Colours, Mir- 
rors, the Loadſtone, and Auernus How.ſerious 
and awful are his Exhortatians to live. conti- 
nently, juſtly, Res and innocently ! 
What ſhall we ſay of his Diction, than which 
: nothing can be ſaid or imagined to be more 
correct, more perſpicuous, or more elegant? 
Bor the ſtrongeſt Advocate in Defence of 
this Poem of Lucretius, is Gifanius, Who has 
drawn up his Life with exquiſite Skill, and re- 
preſents his Excellencies in the beſt Light. 
The Subject of this Poem, ſays he, had many 
Ages before been treated by edocles, whom 
Lucretius held in great Veneration, as appears 
by the following Eulogy, which he gives him 
in his firſt Book, where, ſpeaking of Sicily, he 
ſays that this Iſland, | 


Tho” rich with Men and Fruit, has rarely ſhown 
A Thing more glorious than this ſingle One; 
His Verſe, compos'd of Nature's Work, declare 
His Wit was ſtrong, and his Invention rare; 

His Judgment deep and ſound ; whence ſome began, 

And 770 too, to think him more than Man. 


Him therefore our Poet carefully imitated ; for | 


what v4 ray ſays of ix tag that he wrote 
in the ſame Style as Homer, and was a great 
Maſter of his own Language, as abounding 
with Metaphors, and making uſe of all other 
Adyantages that might conduce to the Beauty 
of his Poety ; all theſe Perfections, though they 
are 
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are ſcarce to be found in any other of the Latin 
Poets, manifeſtly diſcover themſ 


ves in Lucre- © 
tius : For he excels all the reſt in Purity of 


Diction, and, if I may uſe the Expreſſion, in 


Sublimity of Eloquence; beſides, he has adorn- 


ed his whole Poem with an infinite Number 
of excellent Metaphors, as ſo many Badges 
of Diſtinction and Pre-eminence. 7, 

Was an able Judge, denominates him a very 
- ſkilful Poet; and had I Leiſure to ſhew not only 
What he has borrowed from Homer, and others, 


lly, who 


but chiefly from Ennius, whom of all the Latin 
Poets he moſt admired, and ſtudied to imitate, 
and what Virgil has likewiſe taken from Lucre- 


' tius; this would evince what has been often 
| ſaid, that Ennius is the Grandfather, Lucretius 
"the Father, and Virgil the Son, they being the 
moſt illuſtrious Triumvirate of the Latin Epic 
Poets. 1 


He then thus proceeds: There are many 
excellent Things contained in the Poem of 
Lucretius, nor 1s there in all his Works any 
Token or Footſtep of Intemperance. How 
diſcreetly and ſtrongly does he argue for the 
Reſtraint of Ambition, and for avoiding the 


M.iſeries of inteſtine Diviſions and Civil Wars, 
the Calamities that in his Days afflicted the Re- 


public of Rome ? He extols Philoſophy, and 


the Studies of the Wiſe in a Style incredibly 
ſublime. How beautiful is his Poetry, when 
he treats of Serenity of Mind, and Contempt 
of Death? In how many Places, and in how 
excellent and almoſt divine a Diction does 


he confute the Superſtition of the Vulgar, 


and their fabulous Belief of the Torments of 


Hell ? 


— 


Hell? How elegantly does he detect the Frauds 
and deride the Vanity of Aſtrologers? Not 
to mention with how great Severity he diſ- 
ſuades from Avarice, and ſhews many Ills that 
ariſe from the Luſt of Gold, and how whole- 
ſome his Inſtructions are concerning Temper» 
ance, Frugality of Living, and Modeſty of 
Apparel. As to what relates to the Reſtraint 
| of. the other Paſſions of the Soul, and ſordid 
. Gratifications of the Fleſh, ſo excellent indeed 
are the Inſtructions he gives us, that what 
Diogenes writes of Epicurus, ſeems to be true, 
that he was falſely accuſed by ſome for in- 
- dulging himſelf too much in Pleaſure and Vo- 
luptuouſneſs, and that it was a downright Ca- 
lumny in them to wreſt his Meaning, and in- 
terpret what he intended of the bene, of 
the Mind, as if it had been ſpoken of the Plea- 


ſures of the Body. Concerning ſame of the 


Phænomena of the Heavens, he advances indeed 
ſeveral Opinions that are falſe, or rather ridi- 
_ culous, yet conſonant. to the Epicurean. Doc> 
trine ; but, on the contrary, how true are 

of his Notions concerning Thunder, the Na- 


ture, Force, and Swiftneſs of Lightning, the 
Magnitude of the Sea, the Winds, and many + 


other Things of the like Nature? With how 
wonderful a Sweetneſs does he ſing the firſt 
Riſe of the World, of the Earth, of the Hea- 


vens, and of all the ſeveral Kinds of Animals? 
As likewiſe the Origin of Speech, of G- 


vernment, of Laws, and of all the Arts? How 
full and ſatisfactory are his Diſputations con- 
cerning the Flames of Mount tna, and of the 
Cauſes of Diſeaſes? How excellently has he 
| | . deſcribed 
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deſcribed and exhibited, as it were, in an ela- 


borate Painting, that memorable and dreadful 
Plague which deſolated Athens, and the whole 
Country of Attica / | 


 NoTwITHSTANDING theſe laboured Arie ‚ 
gies for the Works of Lucretius, ſome Parts of 
Ranis Poem muſt be condemned as obſcene, im- 


pious, and atheiſtical, and ſhould be read with 

Caution and CircumſpeRion. No Writer ever 

attacked Divine Providence with more Au- 

ray he ſets out with this 82 25 Exor- 
um, 


Ber wubagſie er 5 Divine, muſt live in Ee 

In undiſturbd and everlaſtins Eaſe, 

Not care for us, from Fears and 1 mgers free, | 
1 cent to its own Felicity. £ 
r Hee belatu, aought 1 in au 1 it needs, 
ane mon at. good, ne er feu at wicked Deeds, 


Hee on with giving infinite Praiſe to Epi- 


curus, who inſolently attacked Religion, « and. 
yennphed/over it. 


ous Time Men lay op oppreſs 7d with faviſ Fear, 
Religious Tyranny amincer; 
M hich being plac d in Heaven, look'd proudly down, 
And frighted abjett Spirits with ber Frotun. 
At lat, a Mighty One © 2 began 
7 5 ert the r erty of Man. _ 
By Tan eleſs Terrors and vain Fancies led © 
law'ry ; firait the conquer'd Fantom fled; 


— the fam A Stories of the Deity, 


Not all the Thunder of the threat ning Shy, 


. | Could 


4 


F 


Could ſtop his riſing Soul; thro' all he paſt 
The ſtrongeſt Fat that pow'rful Nature caſt; 


is vigorous and attive Mind was hur'd, 


\ Beyond the flaming Limits of this World, 


Into the mighty Space, and there did ſee, 

How Things begin, what can, what cannot be. 
Thus by his Conqueſt we aur Right regain, 

Religion he ſubdu'd, and sue now reign. 


I HALL end this Character with the Opinion 
of Dr. Burnet, in his fecond Book Of the Theory 
of the Earth: Lutretius, he ſays, was an Epicu- 


* 


rean more from his Inclination and the Bent of 


his Spirit, than from Reaſon or any Force of 
Argument. For though his Suppoſitions he 
very precarious, and his Reaſonings all along 
very light, he will many Times ſtrut and+tri- 
umph, as if he had. ureſted the Thunder aut of 
Jove's Right-hand; . and a Mathematidian is 
not more confident of his Demonſtration, than 
he ſeems to be of the Truth of his ſhallow 
Philoſophy. He was certainly in earneſt in 
his Dilbelicf of the Immortality of the Soul, 


and a future State; for he is ſaid to have laid 
violent Hands upon himſelf. And ſo moſt un- 


happily did poor CREECH, bis ingenious Tranſlatore 
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py 'Lacretigs Notis Dian. e a very ls Edition, 

„ apud Benenat. Paris, 1570, 4to. 10s. 60. 

„ Notis Tas. Fabri. Salmur, 1662, 4to. 55. 

| Elegantiſſimis & grandioribus Typis editus eſt cura 
7 * Maittaire, apud Togſon, Lond. 17 12, 4to. 

| 11. 15. 

a | > Notis integris Variorum & Sigeberti Havercampi. 

| } EKneis figuris ornatus, 2 vol. L. Bar. 1725, 40. 


4l. 4 
Cum ane. & Notis Tho, Crecch. ' Oxon. 1695, 
7 8vo. J. 
Latvia, the Latin Text correctly printed, with a 
free Proſe Englifs Verſion, adorned with Cuts, 
7 2 vol. Lond. cer, 8vo0. 85. 
1zmo. Birmingham, 1773. 5%. 
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C47 US VALERIUS CATULLUS, 4a 
Roman Poet, was born at Verona, about 
eighty Years before the Chriſtian ra, and the 
fix hundred and ſixty- ſixth Year of Rome: 
Giraldus believes rather, he was born in the 
Peninſula Sirmio, formed by the Lake Benacus 
near Verona. His Deſcent was not inconſider- 
able, for his Father was a Man of Fortune, and 
was admitted into the Friendſhip of Julius Cæſar, 
who uſually lodged at his Houſe. He was in- 
vited to Rome when very young by Manlius, a 
Nobleman, whom he celebrates in many of his 
Poems, and to whom he confeſſed he owed the 
greateſt Obligations. The Elegance of his 
Style, and the Delicacy of his Feen 
introduced him into the beſt Company, and 
the Beauty of his Verſes procured him the Friend- 
ſhip and Eſtcem of the Learned, and of the 
Wits in Rome, who at that Time formed no in- 
conſiderable Conſtellation. 3 
His Writings inform us, that he had once 


1 
” 
- 


contracted the cloſeſt Friendſhip with Furius and 


Aurelius, Men of ſome Quality and Diſtinction, 
who had ſpent their Fortunes by Extravagance. 
He repreſents them in his eleventh Epigram as 
ready to go to the ultimate Boundaries of the 


\. 


World, and into the wildeft Places W 
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but he = ſo many diſobliging Things of them 
in other Places, that it cannot be thought their 


_ Friendſhip was of any Continuance; he repre- 
ſents them as rapacious Wolves, which hav- 


ing nothing to live upon, were devoured with 
WW TH 


Aureli, Pater Eſuritionum, &c, Ep. 21 


A Aurelius 1 


FTuther of Famine preſent and to. om 
s repreſents them having as great an Avi- 


dity for Sodomy as for Bread, and menaces 
them with a horrible Treatment, if they. con- 
tinue to flander him, and to debauch the Object 
of his Flame. Ie had afterwards, ſays Muretus, 
a-violent Quarrel with thefe two Perſons, and 
ſatirized them in the bittereſt Verſes, be- 
cauſe they had branded him with Effeminacy, 


and he adds, that Aurelius had indeed attempted 


a Youth whom Catullus loved, and Furius had 
actually debauched him. - So that this Poct was 
polluted; with that unnatural Vice, and com- 
plied with the faſhionable Impurity. 
Carl us was of a gay amorous Diſpoſition, 
and {peaks with great Paflon of two of his Miſ- 
treſſes, Iſpithillg of Verona, and Cladia, to whom 
he gave the Name of Leſiu, in Honour of Sapphe, 
who was a Native of the Iſland of Leſbos, and 
hoſe Verſes pleaſed him wonderfully; he tranſ- 
Jated or imitated ſome of them: He ſpeaks of his 
Leftia, as of a very laſcivious Lady, and intro- 
duces her aſking him how many Kiſſes would 


I Quæris 


* 
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Ai quot mihi Bafationes, 6 Fs 


Leſbia, my faireſt you. require |. £408 
How many Kier 1 7 t, i 
Hs deſired, he ſays, a8 many as chere are e ] 
Grains of Sand in the Deſarts of Lybia,; and | 
. Stars in the Heavens; but his Leſbia, it YOu Toh! 
became at laſt a common Proſtitute: . 
Cali, Leſbia illa, &c. # 
Leſbia, my Friend, the beautecus She, i 
10 ha more than Life was dear to me, 4 
2 in Alleys, and in Streets, ; 
And lies with every Man be meets, 1 
11 is ſaid, that this lewd Woman was che Siſter bk 
of the infamous Chdius, the Enemy of Cicero. 4 
E ſuffered the common Fate of the Poetical 9 


Tribe, for he was poor all his Life; which, | 28 es 
without Doubt, was in ſome Meaſure owing to "4548 
the profligate Company he kept, and his exor- 


bitant Expences. He neither made his Fortune 1 
by his Verſes, nor by his Travels into Bithynia | of 
with Memmius, who had obtained the Govern- e 
ment of it after his Prætorſhip. He compoſed a l 
very pathetic Epigram upon the Death of his 1 
Brother, for whoſe Loſs he was inconſolable, | 1 
Tu mea, Tu moriens, &e, Tos 46, | | 1 : 5 
66 
| Thy Death, my Brother, has undone my State bY + 2 3 
; Our Family 2 buried i in thy Fate. * WE 
9 | 1 "Þ 
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Fx died in the Flower of his Age, and in 
the Height of his Reputation, at the Age of 
about Thirty. Scaliger's Opinion cannot be 
ſupported, Who ſays, he lived above Seventy- 
one Years; about the Time that Virgil was 
purſuing his Studies at Cremona. The Poem 
upon Leſb:a's Sparrow, ſome pretend he dedi- 
cated to Virgil; this Conjecture is founded upon 
two Verſes of Martial that are certainly miſ- 
underſtood, VIE. 99 | N 


$70 for fas inde 3 oft Catullus, 
| eee palſerem Maroni. a ; 


As if Catullus had preſumed to ſend his Sparrow 


to Great Maro as his Friend. Martial there 
addreſſes himſelf to Silius Italicus, a celebrated 


Poet, and one of his Patrons; he compliments 


him as if he had ſaid, I preſume to inſcribe this 
little Piece to you, as Catullus might have pre- 
ſented his Poem on Leſbia's Sparrow to the Great 
Virgil, had they flouriſhed at the ſame Time. It 
is evident, that Martial profeſſed the greateſt 
Veneration for the Excellencies of Catullu; 


. magna ſuo debet Verona Catullo, 
Quin gains ſus Mantua Virgilio, 


4 * Dein + * . 


Cicero, who is ſaid upon forme Occaſion to 
plead as a public Advocate for him; and not- 
withſtanding the Friendſhip between Julius 
Cæſar and his Father, he ſeverely lampooned 


that Emperor, in the Perſon of Mamurra, one 


of his Favourites, and a Surveyor of his Work- 
„ l men 


Tus Poet contracted à Friendſhip with 


__ 
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men in Gaul. The Verſes were very ſatirical, 

1 laſhed the ſevere Robberies of Mamurra, 
the criminal Intercourſe, ſuppoſed to have 

ſubſiſted between him and Gene 9 


1 
44 


; hoc! pete videre, Gee. | ; Hl 


Wh but a Wretch as vile can bear to . 

Mamutrra riot thus in Luxury ? 

Rich with the Spails, and plunder'd Wealth he Fant 

From long-hair'4 Gaul, and di fant Britain” Shore, 

The Pathic Roman, who unmov'd can ſee 
| Such wanton Riot, is as baſe as He. 


' * 


TRE fifty-eighth Epigrami is yet more eres Þ 


Pulebhrè convenit improbis Cinædit, 
Mamurrhæ Pathicoque Cæſarique. 


This faits with impious Pathics 144 8516 
Cæſar and Vide Mamurra f. 


. upon this Occaſion, behabed 4 600 | 


his uſual Generoſity and Moderation; he did 


not ſtifle indeed the Injury he received, but 


obliging the Poet to make a a fight Satisfaction, 
which he accepted; he invited him (ſays Sueto- 
nius) the ſame Day to Supper, and continued 
to lodge at his Father's Houle, as he had done 
before. 
Tux Works of Catullus are inſcribed 1 Cor- 
nelius Nepos, whom he compliments on his 
Writing a genetal Hiſtory in three Books. 
Omne evum tribus explicare Ghartis. We have 
not all his Pieces: Crinitus ſpeaks of an Ithy- 
Vol. I, v7 L " pPhallic 
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Fhallic Poem, or Verſes upon the Impure Divi- 
ity of Priapus, and Pliny aſcribes to him a 
oem upon Inchantments employed to excite 
and kindle Love This Subject had been treated 
before him by Theocritus, and after him by 
Virgil. The Poem on the Figil of Venus is 
falſely attributed to him. His early Death 
muſt be lamented by all true Lovers of Wit 
and Learning, fince it has robbed us of many 
Improvements, which he would probably have 
made in this Species of 2 I mean his 
Hendecaſyllables, in which he ſeems to excel: 
There are ſome finiſhed Pieces of his that are 
inimitable in their Kind : Such is the Poem 
upon Leſdia's Rte and that on Acme and 
Septimius; the T ranſlation of Callimachus's Elegy 
on Queen Berenice s Hair is alſo an excellent 
Compoſition. His Lyric Poems are many of 
them well written, particularly the Carmen 
Seculare. Scaliger thinks he was too critical 
and exact, and too ſtrict an Obſerver of the 
Roman Elegancies. He is generally eſteemed the 
beſt Writer in the-Epigrammatic Department. 
A Epigram, of all the Works in Verſe that 
Antiquity F produced, is the leaſt conſiderable; 
it has no Worth at all, unleſs it be admirable; 
and it js ſo rare to ſee ſuch a Production, that 
it is ſufficient to have made one in a Man's 
hole Life; yet this Mode of Writing has its 
N This Beauty conſiſts either in the de- 
licate Turn, or in a lucky Word. The Greeks 
underſtood this Sort of Pos ſy o herwiſe than the 
Latins : The Greek Epigram runs upon th: 
Turn of a Thought that s natural, but deli- 
caie and ſubtle : the Latin Epigram, by 125 : 
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 CATULLUS. 219 
Taſte that prevailed in the Beginning of the 
Decay of pure Latinity, ed to ſurpriſe 
the Reader by ſome biting Word, which is called 
a Point. Gatullus writ after the former Mode, 
which is of a finer Character, for he endeavours 
to compriſe a natural Thought within a delicate 
Turn of Words, and within the Simplicity of a 
very ſoft Expreſſion. Martial was in ſome 
Manner the Author of the other Species, which 
was to terminate an ordinary Thought by ſome 
Word that is furpriſing. Judges of good Taſte 
haye always preferred the Mode which Catullus 
employed before that of Martial, there being 
more of true Delicacy in that than in this. And 
in theſe latter Ages we have ſeen a noble Vene- 
tian, named. Andreas Naugerius, who had an 
_ exquiſite Diſcerament, and who by a natural 
Antipathy againſt what is called Point, which 
he judged to be bad Taſte, facrificed every Year 
with great Ceremony a Volume of Martial's 
Epigrams to the Manes of Catullus, in Honour 
to his Character. Mats 
Txri1s Poet has been cenſured for the Lewd- 
neſs of ſome of his Pieces; the Salacity of his 
Thoughts, and his indelicate Expreſſions have 
given great Offence, and obliged his Judges to 
conclude” that he muſt have been a proflizate 
Debauchee. But Bayle makes an Apology 
for him; he ſays, that the ancient Romans had 
not laid down thoſe Rules of Politeneſs, which 
at preſent make thoſe who compoſe obſcene 
Verſes to fall into public Contempt. Catullus 
therefore did his Character no great Harm by 
the groſs Obſcenities and infamous Impurities 
with which he poiſoned many of his Poems. 
| L 2 Pliny 
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Pliny the Younger is of the ſame Opinion: It 
ſeems Obſcenity, according to the Ancients, 
was not only allowable in theſe Sort of Compo- 


ſitions, but when artfully decorated was eſteemed 
one of its greateſt Beauties. Catullzs wrote by 


this Rule, 


5 Nam caſtum eſſe decet, 2 . Lyric I 7. 
The Poet, 1 confeſs, ſhould chaſte appear, 


Then may his luſcious Lines affedt the Ear, 
Divert with wanton Pleaſantry the Mind; 
Not over-modeſt, but ta Love inclin d. 


Ws are told by Crinitus, that Catullus had ſo 


0 8 a Reputation for Learning, that by the 


onſent of the beſt Judges, the Epithet of 
Doctus was affixed to his =; ib Quid thought 
that for Majeſty and Loftineſs of Verſe, he was 
no Way inferior to Virgil himſelf ; and though 
both the Plinys have condemned Catullus's Verſe 
as harſh and unpleaſant, yet. he has generally 
been accounted a moſt elegant Poet, and ſeveral 


Have copied him. The ſweeteſt and moſt polite 


of all the Poets, if he appear at any Time rude 
and 1 eſpecially in his Epic Verſes, yet he 
has made ſufficient Amends by his wonderful 
pleaſant Wit, and F 11 pure Elegancy in the 
Roman Language. His Contemporaries ſtyled 
him the Learned, becauſe he knew how to tran- 


Mate into Latin Verſe the moſt beautiful and 


delicate Compoſitions of the Greek Poets, which 
before him was thought impoſſible. | 
Tux Reputation of Catullus ſinks very low in 
the Eſiimation of Julius Scaliger; he can on no 
Holes | Account 


» 


_ poliſhed, though indeed 


a Cum. idem Poatis, 


9 mne 
1 x +a" + rr 4 44 147 — 


CATULLUS nn 
Account imagine the Reaſon why this Poet 


was ſignalized by the Ancients with the Title of 


the Learned; "iy does not diſcern any 1 in 


his Pieces but what is common and ordin 
His Style, he ſays, is generally harſh and un- 
od fornets rr limpid 
like Water, "aj has no Strength. He is often 
very immodeſt, and puts him out of Counte- 
nance 3 ſometimes he is ſo ve languid and 


faint, that he cannot but pity him; and he is 


often under ſuch Difficulties and 'Embarradi- 
ments, that he is exceedingly diſtreſſed and con- 
cerned. for him. 
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Beft Ep1Tions of CATULLUS. | [ | 


Com Tibullo & Propertio editus elt. Notis doftifs. | 


Virorum & eleg, 'Typis. Parifits, 1604, Folio. 


10. 64. 
iti Chee rodiit 
accuratiſſima editio. Typis Academ. ab. 
1702, 4to. 14. 15. | 


Cum Tib. & Prop, Notis Variorim cura Job. Geo. 
Srævii, 2 vol. L. Bat. i680, Svo. 1I. 1. 


. parvo. L. Bat. 1684. 15 
Cum Tibullo & Propertio, Notis Aut. V ulpis; Patav. 
1710, 4t0. jt 

Catullus, 4to. Notis Cerradini ab Allio, print 


from a Manuſcript'of Catullus found at Rome, pub- 


liſhed at Venice, 1738. | 
Catullus una cum Tibullo & Propertio & Galli Car- 
; mivibus, Faris, Typis Barbou, amo, . ele- 
N printed, 1754. 
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PUBLIUS VIRGILIUS MARO, the firſt 
1 of all the ancient Roman Poets, flouriſhed 
in the Time of Auguſtus; he was born on the 
fifteenth of October, in the Year of Rome Six 
hundred and eighty-three, in a Village called 
Andes, about three Miles from Mantua. His 
Father was a Man of obſcure Condition, whoſe 
Name is unknown, but it is ſaid he was by 
Trade a Baſket-maker ; his Mother's Name was 
Maja. A Poet of his extraordinary Character 
could not be born without ſome extraordinary 
Circumſtances attending his Nativity. His Mo- 
ther therefore dreamed that ſhe was delivered of 
an Qlive-branch, which was no ſooner planted 
in the Ground, but took N and ſprung u 
into a Tree, abounding with Fruit and Bloſ- 
ſoms; and going out next Day to a neigh- 
bouring Village with her Huſband, ſhe was 
obliged to ſtop by the Way, and was delivered 
of him. The Child is ſaid not to have cried 
upon his firſt coming into the World, like other 
Infants, but ſhewed ſuch a ſmiling Counte- 
| nance, as promiſed ſomething extraordinary. 
A Branch of Poplar (according te the Cuſtom 
of th- Country) was planted where his Mother 
was delivered of him, which ſprung up and 
grew ſo faſt, that it ſoon attained the Size va 
| © 
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the other Trees planted there long before it. 


This Tree was called after his Name, and con- 
ſecrated to him, which gave Occaſion to a preat 
deal of Superſtition in the neighbouring Coun- 
try, eſpecially among the Tuſcans. 

Ar ſeven Years of Age he was ſent'by ſome 
Friends he found to ſtudy at Cremona, a Romans 
Colony ; after which he made ſome Stay at 
Milan, and then went to Naples, where he ſtu- 
died with the greateſt Diligence the Latin and 
Greek Literature, as he did afterwards the Ma- 
thematics and Natural Philoſophy. He learned 
Greek under Parthenius of Nicea, and his Maſ- 
ter for Philoſophy was Syro, one of the great 
Men of the Epicurean Sect, though Virgil, upon 
maturer . became a Follower of the 
Platonic Syſtem. n 


Ars ſome Time ſpent in theſe Studies, | 


ls Curibſity and Deſire of Knowledge led him 
to travel through Htaly, when it is fuppoſed he 
went to Rome. Then we are told hs publiſhed 

fag n 


dis ſixth Eclogue, which Roſcrvs rehear Inj 


1 Roman Theatre, Cicero in Admiration ©: led 
imm, | | 1 


— Mage ſpes altera Rome. 


His Paſtorals, ſays Donatus, were ſo well re⸗ 


_ ceived by the Public, that they were frequently 


ſung on the Stage. When Ciceros had heard 
ſome of the Vetſes, preſently diſcovering by his 
acute Penetration that the Author was no ordi- 
mary Genius, he ordered the whole Eelogue to 
be rehearſed from the Beginning, which havin 

ſtrictly attended to, he ſaid at the Concluſion, 
3 | L 4, The: 
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Tze other Hope of mighty Rome; as if he him 
ſelf were the fir/?- Hope of the Latin Tongue, 
and Virgil would be the ſecond. Theſe Words 
were afterwards inſerted in the Zneis. The 
Truth of this Account is juſtly diſputed. Mr. 
Bayle obſerves, that here is an Error in Chro- 

_ nology ; for it is certain, that Virgil did not 
write his Eclogues till after the Triumvirate of 
Oaavius, Mark Anthony, and Lepidus during 

Which, it is well known, Cicero was barbarouſly 
murdered... h 
Tux ſmall Patrimony that Virgil had in Italy, 
he loſt by a Decree of Augu/tus, who divided 
that Part of the Country among his Soldiers : 

and our young Poet was here involved in the 

common Calamity. He applied himſelf upon 
this Occaſion to Varus, with whom he had ſtu- 
died and contracted a cloſe Friendſhip. . He re- 
commended him to Pollio, then Governor of 

. the Province, whoſe Favour introduced him into 
the Court of Augu/ius, From this Prince and 
Protector of Learning, he obtained a Grant, by 
which his Lands were exempted from the a 

Diviſion, as he declares in the firſt Eclogue. 


„ Die illm vidi, Mr. 
There 772 the Youth of heavenly Birth I view'd, 


Jo whom our Monthly Victims are renew'd, 
Hie heard my Vows, had graciouſly decreed . 
i My Grounds to be reſtored, my Flocis to feed. ay 


| When he came to take Poſſeſſion of his little 
| Eſtate, one Arius a Centurion, to whoſe Lot 
his Lands were fallen, not only refuſed to e 5 
Tk | | Py 
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3 Mr 
_ ply with the Emperor's Mandate, but likewiſe 


4 


pave him ſuch a-brutal Reception, that he was- 
forced to ſave his Life by ſwimming over the 


Mincius, and haſten back to Court, where he | 

ſoon obtained full Redreſs and Satisfaction. 2 
Son Authors lay an Imputation upon this 
Poet, and ſay he was far from being chaſte in 

his Youth.; when others aſſure us that he was 
io modeſt, ſo reſerved ard regular in his Words I 
and Deportment, that the Inhabitants of Naples 7 
gave him a Sirname derived from Virginity, on. 
Account of the Purity of his Language and 
Manners. We are told he was ſo modeſt, that 4 
he preferred living a retired Life in the Country 1 
to reſiding at Rome, where he was admired. He 9 
feldom went thither, and ſo little affected ap- 
pearing there, that when he obſerved he was: 
followed and made an Object of Admiration, he: 
ran into the firſt Houſe he found open. It is- 
certain that in his Youth he wrote ſome laſci-- 
vaous Verſes; for Pliny, who had done ſo like-- 
wiſe, juſtifies himſelf. by many great Examples, 
particularly by that of V a1 4 The Writer of: 
his Life makes him the Author of the Priapeia, 

and .ſome learned Men will have the Piece, 
Which is ſtill extant under this Name, to be 
really Virgil's; but it ſeems rather to be a Col-- 
lection of Poems, the Works of various Authors. 
The Gravity and Modeſty which-reign 2 
out the Æncid, are indeed admirable... His Bu- 
colics are not ſo modeſt, he there relates very 
criminal Paſſions, but this is no Proof he was 
infected with them. A Paſſion for Boys was 
not leſs common in the heathen World, th. n. 
tor Girls, ſo that a Writer of Eclogues may 

4 4 L. 5 8 mak "=p 
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make his Shepherds talk according to this pre- 
dominant Cuſtom, without relating his own 
Adventures, or approving the Paſſions he men- 
tions. It is certain there are many Stories 
that refle& upon the Reputation of this Poet ; 
he is charged with this unnatural] Commerce, 
with loving Alexis, a Favourite of Mecenas, but 
they are repreſented only as Reports, founded 
upon Envy and Ill-nature. It is faid particu- 
larly, that Varus the Tragic Poet married a 
very learned Lady who lay with Virgil, and to 
whom he pave a Tragedy he had compoſed, 
which ſhe made her Huſband believe was her 
own, and that Varus recited it as her own Per- 
formance. It is farther added, that the Poet 
obſcurely alludes to this Adventure in three 
Verſes of his third Eclogue; . 


An mibi cantando, c. 5 


An honęſt Man may freely take his own, 
© The Goat was mine, by ſinging fairly won 
A folemn Match was made, be lift the Priae; 
Aſt Damon, aſt, if he the Debt denies, © 
But Servius rejects this as an Allegory which no 
Author had mentioned, and which was directly 
repugnant to the Nature of Paſtoral Poetry. 
VIR GIII was received into the ſtricteſt Inti- 
macy by the firſt Wits of the Court of Auguſtus; 
for by Means of Pe//iz he was admitted into the 
Favour and Friendſhip of Mecænas and Auguſtus, 
who not only placed him above Want, but en- 
abled him to purſue his Studies, and to retire to 
| Naples for the Sake of his Health, as the + 
e eee 7 
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Rome was pre judicial to his Conſtitution. Here: 
| he wrote his Georg7cs, the Subject of which was. 


105 teaſing to Auguſtus, who encouraged the 
16 # wap, to cultivate and improve their Lands, 


wha had. ſuffered fo much during the Civil. 
Wars in Italy that had laſted for many Years.. 
He expended. three Years on his Eclogues, but 
bis Georgics occupied. ſeven; in compiling this: 
Work, he dictated feveral of the Verſes in ig 
Morning, and employed the reſt of the 
correcting, and reducing them to a fmaller 
ber ; upon which Account he uſually n 
himſelf to a She-Bear, who is at un delivered. 
of a ſhapeleſs Maſs, which ſhe aftewards licks 
inte Form. He finiſhed this Piece when Azgu/tus 
was upon his Return from the Conqueſt of Egypt, 
which he reduced into a Province, and made 
Gallus, another of Virgil's Patrons, Governor 
of it. This bmp gen rig ot the beſt Elepiac 
Writer among the Romans, but his Works are 
now loſt; thoſe that are extant under his Name 
being rejected the beſt: Critics as modern 
Oompofitions. Dommus in the Life of Virgil 
fays, that Ji are Pay fro employed in. 
reading the Gear eſtas, after his Re- 
turn from the — 4A alen, while he re- 
mained at Atolla for the Recovery of his Health. 
Mecinat relieved him in the Taſk of Reading, 
as often as his Voice failed him. There was a 
wonderful Charm, and a certain magie Sweet- 
neſs in his Pronunciation. Seneca relates that 
uli Montanus the Poet wo to 10 8 that lo 
could violently ſeize hing 
bogey to Nirgii, it ſhouh 80 bbs Voice: wn 
Countenance, and his Action; for the fame- 
N L. 6. Voerſes⸗ 
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Verſes which ſounded well by his Pronunciation, 
did without that Aid ſeem dry and infipid.., 
„ VIRGIL began the Ænueid in the forty-ſecond 
Year of his Age; this Poem was compoſed to 
convince. x pl [pas of the Prerogative of Au- 
guſtus. The Hero of the Work is taken from 
the /liad, where we have the Character of Aneas 
in the ſame Light of Actions and moral Behavi- 
| our as we find him repreſented in the A#nerd, 
free from all violent Paſſions, pious and good; 
and in this was exactly delineated the Character 
of Auguſtus. The Æneid is a Copy, as Macrobius 
obſerves, of the Jliad and Odyſſey; the Voyage is 
taken fron; the Ody//cy, the Battles from the Iliad. 
The firſt. ſix Books of this Poem occupied his 
Study ſeven Years. "We are told that. when 
Auguſtus was abroad in the Expedition againſt 
the Cantabr:, he frequently ſolicited Virgil by 
Letters, to ſend him, as his Expreſſion was, the 
firſt Sketches of his Poem, which he refuſed at 
firſt, but at length complied to recite three whole 
Books to him, the ſecond, the fourth, and 
ſixth. The Eulogy upon Marcus Claudius 
Marcellus, the Son of Odtauia, the Emperor's 
Siſter, who died in the Flower de his Age, is 
inſerted in the ſixth Book with ſo much Skit, 
and ſo pathetically written, that Octavia when 
ſhe heard it fainted away at the Words Tu 
Marcellus eris, and was brought to. herſelf 
with great Ditaculty. . When. ſhe recovered ſhe 
ordered the Poet ten thouſand Seſterces for every 
Line, which, as it is compriſed in about thirty 
Verſes, amounted to two thouſand one hundred 
Pounds and upwards of our Monex. 


3 


| „Re 
_ - - x employed the reſt of his Life in perfecting 
his Poem of the Tneid, which he finiſhed in 
about four Vears; but it never received his laſt 

Corrections, being prevented by Death. He 

propoſed to beſtow a Retirement of three Vears 
in poliſhing it; after which he intended to apply 


the Remainder of his Life to the Study of Phi- 


loſophy: He ſet out for Greece, and in his Jour- 
ney met Auguſtus at Athens, who was then re- 
turning from the Eaſt. This determined him 
to return into Italy with the Emperor; but his 
Curioſity carrying him to Megara, he was there 
feized with a lingering Diſtemper, which in- 
creaſing upon him in his Paſſage, he arrived at 
Brundufuum in ſuch an ill State of Health, that 


he died on the twenty-ſecond of September, about 
the fifty-fourth Year of his Age: 8 Tits 


WHEN he found his Diſorder increaſed, he 


earneſtly aſked for his Manuſcripts, in order to 
commit his Ænueid to the Flames, and becauſe no 
body was ſo complaiſant as to bring them, he 
ordered by his laſt Will that they ſnould be burnt 

as imperi>@\ Works, Tucca and Varius repre- 
ſented to him that Augiſtus would never ſuffer 
it. Upon this he bequeathed his Writings to 
them, on Condition they would add nothing to 
them, and ſhould, if they found any unfiniſhed 


Verſes, leave them in the ſame Condition: 80 


you Auguſtus was no farther the Cauſe of the 
reſervation: of this Poem, than that the Author 
deſiſted from his Reſolution, being told that this 
Prince 2 not ſuffer eee ae of it. It 
| ounded greatly, ſays Rayle, to the Glory of 

5 hab = <1 manifeſted himſelf 6. be 
ſeriouſly intereſted in it, and that INE 
1 ** | arius 
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Farinito that punctual Performance of the Com- 


dition under which the Manuſcript was left to 
him. There is an Epigram extant, compoſed. 


by Apollinaris, a Grammarian, upon the Order 
255 by Virgil to burn his Eusid. It is a 


1 Inſelix alio cecidit props Pergamon igne ;, 
Et pene off alto Troja cremata rogo. © 


Troy aimoft- periſb d in a ſecond Flame: 


His OE OILS) his Requeſt, was tranſ- 
ported to Naples, and there interred. | 

\ VIRGEFE was tall, of a ſwarthy Com- 
plexion, of aclowniſh ungraceful Air, awkward 
and ungenteel in his Deportment; this was 


partly owing to the Obſcurity of his Birth, and 
in ſome Meaſure to his ill State of Health, 


which allowing him the Uſe of little or no 
Exerciſe, robbed him of thoſe Graces of Body 
that are owing to it. His Conſtitution was 
weak, which obliged him to eat little, and to 
drink no Wine. He was peeviſh in his Hu- 
mour, ſubject. to violent Head - aches, and ſo 
aſthmatic, that he was forced to fiy-the Smoke 
of Rome, and retire to the ſoft Air of Naples, 
where he ſpent moſt of the latter Part of his Life. 


He was a Man of great Humanity, Gratitude, 


and Good-nature. He was bountiful to his. 


Parents, and grnerous to his Relations; and: 


et died very rich, leaving behind him near 
me thouſand. Pounds, kalf of which, 
by his Will was diſtributed among his Rela- 
tions, and the other bequeathed: to Mecænat, 


Tucca, 
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Tucen, and Varius, beſides a conſiderable Legaoy 
to Auguſtus, that politic Prince having intro», 
duced a Cuſtom of being in every body's Will, 
He was not inſenſible to the Paſſion of Loy 
as appears by the Epiſode of Dido and #inleas,, 
where he treats that Paſfion with more Delicacy 
than Auacreon, and with as much Softneſs as 
Ovid. He was ſo fond of Retirement, that 
he became not only the greateſt Poet, but the 
zreateſt Philoſopher, Hiſtorian, Antiquary, and: 
holar of his Age. He had naturally an He- 
ſitation in his Speech, which was the Reaſon he 
left the Bar, where he never pleaded but once. 
He is faid to have written his own. Epitaph : + 


= 


Mantua me genuit, Calabri rapuere, tenet nun. 
Parthenope ; cecini Paſcua, Rura, Duces. 


THe genuine and undiſputed Works of this 
Poet are ten. Eclogues, or Bucolics, four Books of 
Georgics, and the Aneid, conſiſting of twelve: 
| s; this Poem is unfiniſhed, for Scaliger aſ- 
ſer ts, that he intended to have added twelve 
more Books, in Imitation of Home. 

NEVER any Man poſſeſſed all the Graces 
of Poeſy in ſo eminent a Degree as Virgil; 
he had an exquiſite Taſte for what is natural, 
an exquiſite Judgment for the Contrivance, an 
incomparable Delicacy in regard to the Num- 
bers and Harmony of Verſification. He not 
only, ſays Scaliger, excelled all human Genius, 
but raiſed himſelf to a Kind of Equality with 
Nature itſelf. He conſtantly follows Nature, 
and Homer her faithful Interpreter; ſo that he 


is admirable upon every Subject, and Maſter of 
5 1 5 every 


— 
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every Species of Compoſition. He preſerves the 


Characters and Humours of the Shepherds of 


thoſe Ages in his Paſtorals, with ſuch Plainnefs 
and Propriety, ſuch Pleafantneſs and ſuitable 


Eaſineſs of Expreſſion, that one would think - 


he had lived among thoſe happy People, and 
been long aequainted with the Care of their 
Flocks, their innocent Amours and harmleſs 
Differences. In his Grorgics he raifes his Style, 
and deſcribes the Art of Tillage, the Govern- 
ment of the Bees, and all the Affairs of the 
Huſbandman, with ſuch chaſtifed Judgment, 
fuitable Language, and proper Heightenings of 
Fancy, that every ſkilful Profe ſſor of Agriculture 


muſt admire him for the firſt of his Excellencies, 


and every learned Critic for the two next. In 
his Heroic Poem he has approached ſo near to- 


Hlemer, that he has raiſed himſelf far above all: 
- 6ther Poets. Not to mention the Propriety and 


Sublimity of his Thoughts, the manly Elegance 


and majeſtic-Conciſeneſs of his Expreflions, he. 


is very admirable m the judicious and moſtagree- 


able Variety of his Numbers. In that Excel- 
lency he does not in the leaſt yield to the glori- 


ous Grecian, though he had the Diſadvantage in 
his Language; Latirbeing a Tongue more cloſe 
and ſevere than Gree#; having no different Dia- 
les, as that has, nor allowing that Latitude 
and Liberty of Variation which that does. The 


Plan of his Epic Poem is fo noble and regular, 


its Conduct ſo prudent, its Characters fo: juſt 
and accurate, and its Ornaments and Machinery 


ſo appoſite, that both Mecænas and Auguſtus, 


two of the completeſt Stateſmen and Scholars in 
the World, allowed the neid to be a Maſter- 
be piece. 
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piece. All the World acknowledgeth the Æneid 
to be moſt perfect in its Kind, and conſidering 
the Diſadvantage of the Language, and the Se- 
verity of the Roman Muſe, the Poem is ftill 
more wonderful, ſince without the Liberty of 
the Grecian Poets the Diction is ſo great afid 
noble, ſo clear, ſo forcible and expreſſive, fa 
chaſte and pure, that even all the Strength and 

Compaſs of the Greet Tongue joined to 8 
Fire, cannot give us ſtronger and clearer Ideas, 
than Virgil has exhibited before us, ſome few 
Inſtances excepted, in which Homer through 
the Foree of Genius hath excelled, _ ” 
VIII has been often compared with Homer, 
and the Merits of theſe Poets frequently can- 
vaſſed. No Author, or Man, ever excelled all 
Homer has done this in Invention, Virgił has 
in Judgment. Not that we are to think Homer 
wanted Judgment, becauſe Virgil had it in a 

more eminent Degree; r wanted 
Invention, becauſe Homer poſſeſſed a larger Share 


the World in more than one 2 and ag 


of it. Each of theſe great Authors had more of | 
both perhaps than any Poet beſides, and are only 


ſaid to have leſs in Compariſon with one ano- 
ther. Homer was a greater Genius, Virgil a 


more ſkilful Artiſt, In one we muſt admire the. 
Man, in the other the Wark. Homer hurries 


and tranſports us with a commanding Impetuo- 
tity, Virgil leads us with an attractive Majeſty, 
omer ſcatters with a generous Profuſion, Vir. 


{1k gil beſtows with a careful Ec are toms : 
Ii iches with a ſud- 


like the Nile, pours out his 
den Overflow); Virgil, like a River full ta its 


Banks, with a gentle and oonſtant Stream. W 
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we behold their Battles, methinks the two Poets 
reſemble the Heroes they celebrate. Homer, 
boundlefs and irrefiſtible as Achilles, bears al 
before him, and ſhines more and more as the 
Tumult increaſes; Virgil, calmly daring, like 
Zneas, appears undiſturbed in the midſt of the 
Action, diſpoſes all about him, and conquers 


with Tranquillity. And when we advert to 


their Machinery, Homer ſeems like his own 
8 in his Rage, ſhaking Olympus, ſcatterin 
he Lightnings, and firing the Heavens; Vogit ; 
like the ſame Power in his Benevolence, deli- 
berating with the Gods, laying Plans for Em- 
pites, and regularly ordering his whole Creation. 
DAT ſpeaks of // rr as a grave, ſuccinct, 
and majeſtic Writer, one who weighed not only 
every Thought, but every Word and Syllable; 
who was ſtill aiming to crowd his Senſe into as 
narrow a Compaſs as poffible he could; for 
which Reafon he is ſo very figurative, that he 
requires (as it were) a Grammar apart to con- 
ftrue him. His Verſe is every where © pear 
the very Thing in your Ears, whoſe Senfe 
bears ; yet the Numbers are perpetually varied 
fo increafe the Delight of the Reader, ſo that 
the fame Sounds are never repeated twice toge- 


ther. But though he is fmooth where Smooth- 


treſs is required, yet he is ſo far from affecting 


it, that he feems rather to diſdain it; for he 


frequently makes uſe of Synulæpbhas, and con- 
tludes his Senſe in the Middle of his Verſe. 
He is every where above the Conceits of 1 

grammatic Wit, and grofs Hyperboles. He 
maintains Majeſty in the Midſt of Plainneſs; 
e lines, but glares not, and is Rately without 


7 bition, 


Ambition, which is the Vice of Lucan. Mar- 
tral ſays of him, that he could have excelled 


Varius in 5 and Floracs in Lyric Poetry; 


but out of Deference to his Friends he at- 
tempted neither. | 
* S1R William Temple ſays, he does not wondes 
that the, famous Dr. Harvey, when he was reads 
ing Vir, "gil ſhould ſometimes throw him down. 
upon who and ſay, He had a Devil. 
Among the Follies of Caligula, we un» 
doubtedly reckon his Contempt and Hatred of 
this Poet, whoſe Writings Hut Effigies he en- 
deavoured to remove out of all Libraries; he 
had the Confidence to ſay, that Virgil had nei⸗ 
ther Genius nor Learning. The Emperor 
Alexander Severus judged quite otherwiſe, he 
called him the Plate of the Poets, and placed 
his Picture with that of Cicero, in the Temple 


in which he had placed Achilles, and other great 


Men. He was ſo highly venerated by the Se- 
nate and People of Rome, that when heard 
of his Verſes in the Theatre, every body 


immediately ſtood up ; and if we Chance Virgil 


was — Tacitus paid him the 
fame R. Reſpect as MY to Gr Mal 
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| Magnifcently printed, & e Typographia regia Fe, , 


1641. Folio. 

Charädere eleg. & grand: edidit Jo. Ogilviut. 
Centum æneis figuris a Venceſſiao — inciſis 
ornata eſt -hec editio. Lond. 1658. Folio. 
'Commentario illuſtratus a Lud. de la Cerda, 3 vol. 

Col. Agrip. 1642. Folio. 
Commentario Frid. Taubmanni. France. 16 18. 40. 
Typis elegantiſſ. impreſſus eſt Yirgilivs. Cantab. 1701. 
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* A ſereniſſ. Delphini Interpretatione & Notis 


- Mauftravit Car. Rueus, Pari/. 1675. 4to, & 1723. 

155. 

Note integris veterum & ſelecti⸗ recentiorum ac zneis 

* figuris illuſtratus, 8 Pancratii Maſvici, 2 vol. 

TLeovard. 1717. 4to. 11, 11½ 64. 

Notis Varior. & Indice Erythræi, à Fac. Emeneſſo 
3 vol. L. Bat. 1680. vo. 1. 17. 64. 
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L. Bat. 1636. 12mo. ti 
H inſii, 7 very 4 fats 1676: 7 10 
Burman's 4 vol. 4to. el. 1 184.1 
Sandy's V. 2 vol. 8vo. Lond. 51 —5 il, x 
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QUINTUS HORATIUS FLACCUS, was 
. at at Venuſium, a City of Italy, in the 
Beginning of December, about the Vear of Rome 
Six hundred eighty-eight, three Vears after the 
Conſpiracy of Catiline. His Father is ſaid to be 
a Salter, the Son of a Freedman, and a Tax- 
gatherer : He was in good Circumſtances, and 
obſerving an early Forwardneſs in his Son, he 


reſolved to furniſh him with a ſuitable Educa-. 


tion, for which Purpoſe he ſent him to Rome, 
when he was about ten Years old. He educated 


him in the beſt School, and in the Company of 


Noblemen of the firſt Quality. The Father 
poſſeſſed a good Share of natural Senſe, and, 
fond of the Proſpect of his Son's future Charac- 
ter, took a Pleaſure in forming the Morals of 
the Youth himſelf; and all the Virtue, Gene- 
roſity, and good Conduct that were ſo remark- 


able in the Life of this excellent Poet, were prin- 


cipally owing to the Care and Cultivation of 
the beſt of Fathers, as the Son in many Places 
of his Works very gratefully confeſſes. | 


Si neg ue Avaritiam, Kc. Bat. vi. Lib. 1. 


If none on me can truly fix Diſgrace 
| Jr lam neither covetous nor 055 Fn 


if 


1 » 
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17 % uſillanimity. 
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If innocent my Life ; rs, of to commend 
yſelf, I live belov'd by every Friend, 


my Father for't. 


WHEN he was about eighteen he was ſent to 
Athens, where he completed what his Father 
had ſo well begun, and acquired all thoſe Ac- 
compliſhments that polite Learning, added to 
an ingenuous Education, could afford him. 
Brutus about this time going into Macedonia, 
and being under great Difficulties to furniſh his 
Army with Officers, took Horace into his Ser- 
vice, and made him a Tribune; but he ſhame- 
fully fled at the Battle of Pbilippi, and, which 


was the moſt diſgraceful Action in 2 Soldier, he 
threw away his Shield. This he confeſſes in 
an Ode to his Friend Pompeius Varus, who was 


with him in that Battle, and was his Compe- 


nion in Flight. 


Tecum Philippos, &c. 


The bloody Wars, Philippi's Field, 


dgnobly having loſt my Shield, 

With thee ow ſecure from Wound, 
I ſaw the Fight, when Pompey proud, 
7 Czfar's ftronger Virtue bow' Fl 


And baſely bit the bloody Ground. 


II is ; ſuppoſed that Horacewould ſcarce have bets 


ſo ingenuous as to confeſs this infamous Adven- 
ture, if he had not had the Examples of two 
great Poets, Archilochus and Alcæus, before him, 
who both. owned themſelves. guilty. 0 of . ſame 


Tun 


13 


his Days in the 
He died about ffty-ſeven, on the twenty-ſeventh 
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Tux general Rout at Philippi reduced this 


| fugitive ribune to the greateſt Diftreſs, for 


his Eftate was forfeited, and became a Prey to 


the Conquerors. He was naturally indolent, 


and loved Retirement, but Neceſhty obliged 
him to write, and his Muſe ſo ſucceſsfully aſ- 
ſiſted him, that ſhe ſoon introduced him into 


the moſt polite Company. He ſoon became 


acquainted with Virgil, who recommended him 
to Mecenas, the general Patron of Learning in 
that Age. This gieat Courtier ſpoke favour- 


ably of him to Augu/tus, who was ſo captivated 


with his Merit and Addreſs, that he made him 
his principal Confident in his private Pleaſures 
and Diverſions, offered him Honours and Ad- 
vantages, which he in a great meaſure refuſed, 
and reſtored him to the Poſleflion of his Eftate. 


Growing ſtill more in intimacy with Mecenas, + 


he had an Opportunity to diſcover all the amia- 
ble Parts of his Character, which wonderfully 
endeared his Patron to him, and made him con- 
ceive a very tender Friendſhip for him. The 
continued Fayour of the Emperor furniſhed our 
Poet with ſuch a Competency, as left him at 
full liberty to retire, and enjoy the Fruits of 
the Imperial Bounty. He feelingly, in many 
Places, deſcribes the Pleaſures of a Country Life, 
and the Delights of his little Villa at Tibur, and 
of one he had in the Country of the Tarentines. 
His Love of Retirement increaſing with his 
Age, he formed the Reſolution at length of 
leaving the City, and ſpent the Remainder of 

Eaſe and Privacy of a rural Life. 


of November; his Friend Mecænas died the Be- 
| 1 | 


ginning 


| 
| 
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At inning of the fame Month. Horace did not 


urvive him long enough to write his Elegy ; 


he was fo pip Goring with his Loſs, that it 
contributed to 


orten his Life. He was buried 
near Mecenas's Tomb, and by his laſt Words 


declared Auguftu: his Heir, the Violerice of his 


Diſtemper being ſuch, that he was not able to 
ſign his Will. He was wholly indifferent as to 
any magnificent Funeral Rites, or fruitleſs Sor- 
rows for his Death; he was confident of Immor- 
tality from his Works. SEP | 


— Abſent inani funere næniæ, &c. Lib. ii. Od. 20. 


Say not I died, or ſbed a Tear, 
Nor round my Aſhes mourn ; | 
Ner of my needleſs Obſequies take care; 
All Pomp and State is loft upon an empty Urns 


"HORACE was of a cheerful Temper, fond 
of Eaſe and Liberty, prompt to ſerve hisFriend, 
and. grateful to his Benefactors; of a tender 
and amorous Diſpoſition ; warm and paſſionate, 


no 
* 


but ſoon g He was gay, and gave far 


into the Gallantries of the Age, till Time ſtole 
upon his Amours; but even Fifty could not 
fave him. Love even then reſumed his wonted 
Empire, and after he had for ſome Time bid him 
farewel, made him feel his Omnipotence. Af- 
ter this Attack he ſeems to have maſtered his 


Paſſions, and from this Time lived in an un- 
diſturbed and philoſophical Tranquillity. He 
loved good Company and a cheerful Glaſs, but 


being a Perſon of an elegant Taſte in Conver- 


fation, he affected an intire Freedom, and or- 
e dained 
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Qained that the Glaſs ſhould i or tand 
ſtill at the Diſcretion of his Gueſts. He was 
ſhort and corpalent, as Hagan; in a Le as to 
him informs us, comparing him to the Book he 
ſent him, which was a little thick Volume. He 
was grey-headed about forty, of a weak Conſti- 
tution, and ſubject to ſore Eyes, which made 
him uſe little Exerciſe, and e was better able 
to bear Heat than Cold. This made bim ſpend 
the Winter Seaſon at Tarmtum, which lies in 
the warmeſt C limate of all *. 


' Corperis rxigui, procanum, ſolibus aptum. 


Grown Grey before the time, ] hate the Cold, | 
And court the Parmtb. 


The Works of Horace conſiſt of five Books 95 
Odes, his Carmen Seculare, two Books of Sa- 


| tires, two of Epiſtles, and his Letter to the 


two Piſas _— e Art Poetry. The Ode; 
ſa Ripin ought to have as much Statelineſt 
Elevation, and TI ranſport, as the Felagiie has a 
Simplicity and ann rg] © It is not only the 
Wit that heightens it, but likewiſe the Matter, 
for its Uſe is to chant the Praiſes of the Gods, 
and to celebrate the illuſtrious Actions of Great 
Men, ſo it requires in order to ſuſtain all the 
Majeſty of its Character, an exalted Nature, 2 
_ daring Fancy, an Expreffion noble and Wilt, 
yet pure and Wbt 4 All the pri htlineſs 
and Life which Art poſſeſſeth by 
is not ſufficient to heighten 8 Ode 9. 2 


as its Character requires. But the de +1 


alone of Pindar is more capable of inſpi irin 
; Vor. I, M L ing 
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this Taſte and Genius, than all the-Refle&ions. 
in the World. Horace found the Art to join 
1 the Force and exalted Flights of Pindar with 
the Sweetneſs and Delicacy of Anacreon, to 
make himſelf a new Character, by uniting the 
Perfections of theſe two. For beſides that he 
had a Wit n he had Dignity in 
his Conceptions, and Delicacy in his Thoughts 
and Sentiments. The Parts of his Odes that he 
was willing to finiſh are always Maſter- pieces, 
but it requires a ho! age Apprehenſion to diſ- 
cern all his Wit; there are many ſecret Graces 
and hidden Beauties in his Verſe, that few can 
diſcoyer. He is the only Latin Author that 
wit well in this Species of Compoſition among 
the Ancients. | | 
HoRace, ſays Scaliger, is the moſt exact and 
elaborate of all the Greet and Latin Poets; his 
Lyrics have an harmonious and majeſtic Sound; 
his Odes are ſo full of Fancy and Beauty, ſo 
much Purity in the Style, ſo great a Variety, 
and ſuch new Turns in the Figures, that they 
ate not only Proof againſt the Cenſure of Cri- 
tics, hut alſo above the higheſt Encomiums. 
Theſe Compoſitions of his are of ſeveral Sorts, 
they are cither Moral, Panegyrical, or Baccha- 
nalian ;. in his Lyric Poems upon divine Mat- 
ters he is grave and majeſtic 3 in thoſe which 
contain, the Praiſe of his Heroes, pompous and 
ſublime ; in thoſe that relate to Pleaſure and 
free Enjoyment, gay and lively. In his [ambics 
he is ſevere and cutting. That which will diſ- 
tinguiſh his Style from all other Poets, is the 
Elegance of his Words, and Numerouſneſs of 
his \ "bs there is nothing bo delicately turned 


all the Raman 
ih whole Diction, a 8 noble and exalted 


Purity. His Words a are Choſen with as much 


Exactneſs = N gil 85 but there ſeems to be 4 


greater Spirit in them, There is a ſecret H 
ineſs attends his Choice, which in oa 


is called Curi Curiaſa Felicitas, Which 1 ſuppoſe he 


borrowed from the feliciter audere of Hirace 
himſelf... But the molt diſtinguiſhing Part of all 
his Chara er ſeems to be his Sprightlineſs, his- 
Jollity, and his Good-humour. His Carmen: 
Seculare he compoſed at the expreſs ns 
of 4 1 E 
HoRACE, from his: natural | nan was in- 
clinable to Ae but rather to genteel Rails 
lery than ſharp. Reproaches ; he ſeems capable 
by his Genius of any Thing, but chief applied 
himſelf to es he the. Teadeney of his natu- 
ral Gaicty, which made him rally ſo pleafantly 
n all 9 He had diſcovered in his 
Wa the Seeds this Character, which he 
| 1 5 s ,cultiv oe with ſo much Succeſs: 
g a Courtier himſelf, and a little looſe 


in his Morals, it was, Prudence in him to in- 
dulge his Vein rather in expoſing the F oppeties 


and Fete of the Age, than ſcourging its 
Vices, which were certainly great and nuniere 
qus enqugh, though Men had not yet triumphed 
in ſuch open and monſtrous Enormities, as muſt 
1QOUT, Al 2 other Reign but that of Nero ani 
Jamitinn. He Was not a proper Perſon to ar- 
raign the ſcandalous Vices, at leaſt if the Sto- 


d ſom of them, which out of Honour 
„1 orpear to mention. It was n for a 


M 2 | Cledius 
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which are told of him are true, that he 
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CEhdius to accuſe Adulterers, eſpecially when 
Auguſtus was of that Number; fo that, though 
his Age was not exempt from the moſt ſcandal- 
ous Enormities, yet our Poet was not'a fit Per- 
ſon. to expoſe them, becauſe he was guilty of 
ſome of theſe ſhameful Immoralities. © © © 
Tunis Poet has peculiarly adapted the Style 
of his Verſe to the Deſign of his Work, it is 
nearly allied-to Proſe in his Satires and Epiſtles, 
By this Means he purſues his Subject more 


* 


cloſely, and reaſons without declaiming. - He 


ranſacked the Schools of the Philoſophers, and 


extracted from them a Syſtem of admirable Prin- 
ciples for the Direction of Human Life. There 


is not, ſays Blondel, any Thing among the 
Ancients, which is more proper to imprint upon 
the Mind true Sentiments of moral Honeſty, 
than the Works of Horace. His Advice is ap- 

licable to all Occaſions, he includes in his 
Diſcourſes not only all the Rules of Morality, 
but alſo of polite Gomerſation He is teach- 
ing us in every Line, and is perpetually moral; 


he had found out the Skill of Virgil to hide his 


Sentiments, to give you the Virtue of them 
without ſhewing them in their full Extent. 
Folly was the proper Cry of Horace, and not' 
Vice; and as there are but few notoriouſly 
wicked Men, in compariſon with Shoals of 
Fools and Fops, ſo it is a harder Thing to 

make a Man wiſe than to make him honeſt. - 
His penetrating Wit left nothing untouched, 
he entered into the inmoſt Receſſes of Nature, 
found out the Imperfections even of the moſt 


- Wiſe and Grave, as\ well as of the Common 


People. He laughs 1 to ſhame Folly, 


and 


* 
— 


N Io. os oo ol, 


And infinuates Virtue rather by familiar Ex- 


DOR 40 8. 8 


amples than by Severity of didactic Precepts. 
His Satires and Epiſtles, beſides their Salt and 
Spirit, have the Air of a gentee] Negligence, 


and unaffected Eaſe, which no Study or Dili- 
or of Imitation can reach. There 1s that 


urity of Style, and Pleaſantry of Humour, 


that are no leſs admirable and entertaining in 
their Kind, than the Grandeur and Magnifi- 


good Senſe. If he had undertaken an Epic Poem, 


cence of Virgil. He every where evinces him- 
ſelf to be a Scholar and a Critic, a Gentleman 


and a Courtier. His Sprightlineſs of Imagi- 


nation is tempered with Judgment, and he is 
both a pleaſant Wit, and a Man of ſingular 


no doubt but he would have ſucceeded. That 


Paſſage is wonderfully commended, wherein he 


pleads his Incapacity for Heroic Poetry in lofty 


and Heroic Lines; 


9 : 
” 


-Cupidim, Pater optime, Fires 


Dießciunt, nec enim quivis horrentia pilis 


- % 
oy 
1 


„ bros nec fratta pereuntes cuſpide Gallas, 
t labentis equo deſcribit vulnera Partbi. 


EX 8 
1 


I have the Will, but when I rive to fh | 


My Wing's too weak, nor can I . high, i 
| ar,. 


For tis not every one can ale a 


| How Tron Armies dreadfu 
_ * The Galli falling by a braver Force, 


- 


gay appear, 


Of, ne Fart hang Paine reve oh Oe 


raed $609 nb e er att o ene 
Hs Treatiſe de Arte Poeticd, which is really 


no more than an Epiſtle to the two Piſos, is an 


excellent Piece of Criticiſm on Dramatic Com- 


M3. poſition, 


4; e a dead 
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poſition, as well as his other Epiſtles and. Sa- 
tires, yet it is ſuppoſed to be a Work not ſo ac- 


curately finiſhed as might reaſonably have been 


expected from the Hand of ſo great a Maſter. 


The Oeconomy, ſays Vaſſius, which Horace has 


obſerved in his Art of Peetry, is not very regu- 


lar or exact, all that he conſidered was, to ac- 
cumulate a great many Rules and 1 


without regarding Method or Order. This Pi 


is no more than an Interpretation of Kaos 8 


"Treatiſe of Poeſy, and this Poet was the firſt 
'who propoſed this great Model to the Romans; 
he obſerved as little Method 'as Ariſtotle did, 


becauſe, rhaps, it was written in an, iſtolary 


Fo FOG whoſe CharaQer dught to be free, ang 


| i out, Conſtraint. 


BUT after, all, ſays Dryden, the Deſight { which 


"He race ives..me, is but langui ing ; he may 
2155 fal ocher Me, Vut 1 1 te ſtupid and j N- 


ſenſible to be tickled, When he barely grins 
himſelf es as Scaliger ſays, only ſhews his 
white he cannot provoke to any Laugh- 
ter. His Urbanity, "Via 18 his G Good Ma naers, 
are to 1 4 bi his Wit is "Mot; 


. 
Ik 


Way of Satire, writes under 0 own. Force, and 
n that he may mateh his 
9 


7 


-. <A 
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Competitor in the Race. This I imagine was 
the chief Reaſon why he minded only the Clear- 
neſs of his Satire, and the Cleanneſs of Expreſ- 
fion. Without aſcending to thoſe Heights, to 

which his own Vigour might have carried him; 
but limiting his Deſires 75 to the Conqueſt of 
Lucilius, he had his Ends of his Rival who lived 
before him, but made Way for a ne Conqueſt 
over himſelf by Juvenal, his Succeflor. 
Hon Ac, for aught I know, might have 
tickled the People of his Age; but among the 
Moderns, continues Dryden, he is not fo ſuc- 
_ ceſsful. They who, fay he, entertain fo plea- 
ſantly, may perhaps value themſelves on the 
Quickneſs of their own Underſtandings, that 
' they, can ſee; Jeſts farther off than ather Men. 
. They may. find Occaſion of Laughter in the 
Wit-Batth of the twe Buffbons, Sermentus and 
. Gicetrus, and held weir Sides for fear of burſt- 
gs when Rupilius and inlet or are ſcolding. 
- For my own Part, Lean ant Far xy: Character 
of all four, which are judicionlly given; but 
for my Heart I cannot ſo much as ſmile at their 
\ inffipit Railfery. I ſee not wiry Prius thowld 
_ call upon Brutus to revenge him on his Adver- 
fary, and that becaufe he had killed Julius Czar 
for endeavouring to be a King, therefore he 
ſhould be defired to 51 0 . ilius, only 
becauſe his Name was King. 4 miſerable 
Clench, in my Opinion, for Horace to record. 
Were all his Satires of this Strain, the Poet 
would certainly have forfeited, by writing them, 
all the Reputation he had gained by his Odes. 
But this ſeems to have been a Juvenile Work 
and therefore the more excuſable. 


M 4 Beſt 
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Beft EDITIONS of H ORACE. 


d Typis elegantiſſ. prodiit eTypographia regia Pariſiis, 
1642. Folio. 10s. 64. 
Cum Commentariis & Emendat. Dion. Lambini & A. 
.- Turnebi. accedunt Theod. Marcilii LeQtiones, Par 
1604. Folio. 10s. 6d. 
| Commentario Lævini Torrentii. Antv. 1608. 4to. 57 
Paraphrafi explicatus a Zubino. Franc. 1612, 4to. 3s. 
l- Type grandio ortbus & elegantiſſ. prodiit editio ascu- 
| a. Cantab. 1699. 4to. 11. 1s. 
E Emendatione celeberr. Ric. Bewleii, Cantab. 1711. 
40. 10s. 64. | 
terpretatione ac Notis 1 Ladov. Deſprex, 
in uſum ſereniſſ. De/ph. Pari/. 169 1. 4to. 105. 6d. 
Notis Integris 7 Job. Road & © is Variorum a 
Schrevelio. L. Bat. 1670. 10s. 6d. 
Animadverſ. Dan. Heinfii. Typ Elzevir. I. Bat. 
1629. 10s. 64. 
| Baxter*s Horace, gvo. Lend. 1725. An excellent 
i 9 90h Baxter is a very elegant and judicious 
412 Titic. 

Baxter's Horace, 2 with additional Notes by 
Sener, 8 vo. Leipfic, 1752. 5%. 
Hioratii Opera, 12mo. Glaſg. 1745, One of the 
cCorrecteſt Books ever printed. 
Sandbys Horace, 2 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1749. 159. 


4. TIBULLUS. 


A. 7175 ULLUS. 


3 


40 BIUS > F1BULLUS. the "MES of the 
Elegiac Writers, was born at Rome about 
Six bana and nin2ty Years after the Founda- 
tion of the City. That he was born on the 
ſame Day with Ovid is an Error that was per- 
petuated a long time, but is now fully diſco- 
vered and given up. He had the Name of Albius, 
ſome ſuppoſe, from the Fairneſs of his Com- 
plexion. Horace ſeems to give another Turn 
toit, when, whether 498 y or accidentally, 
he plays upon his, Name. MT” 


. Candide Fudex- 


His Family was of principal Note, his Parents 
being of e Equeſtrian Order, illuſtrious both 
in Peace and War; with the Advantages of a 
Noble Birth, he received the additional Privi- 
lege of a large Eſtate, and the Graces of a beau- 

tiful and comely Perſon. 

Hz ſcarce began to be known to the World, 
before he found the Favour and Friendſhip of |. 
Meſſala Corvinus, one of the braveſt and politeſt 
Men among the R:mans, a Patron worthy our. 
Poet, famous as to martial Affairs, an ira- 
ble Judge of Learning, and an excellent Orator; 
in whic Line ws 1 remarkable, that . 5 


M 5 
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had an extraordinary Value for him, when but 

young. ih this, reac A 4 0 ie ee 
is Gere ace mentions him with great Re- 

Ne eee 
Maſters of Oratory. 

THrest Advantages of Wealth and args fo 
added to a gay Temper, led our Poet very early 
into a Purſuit of thoſe Pleaſures and Extrava- 
gances to which Youth are uſually inclined ; 
among which a Paſſion for Women, and the 
Purſuits of Love were the chief. The firſt Miſ- 
treſs that engaged his Mind, was that Lady 
whom he 217 reſſes under the Name of Delia; 

but Apuleius has obliged us with her real Name, 

which was Plania: Whether ſhe was married 

during the time of his Amourswith her or before, 

is doubtful ; he in ſome Places writing to her 

48 and inviting her into the Country, as if diſen- 

_: gaged from any Confinement; and in others 

17 railing at the ſtrict Watch kept over her, and 

adviſing her to deceive them : Arts which ſhe 

preſently learned, and to that Perfection, as 

to deceive even her Inſtructor; and notwith- 

ſtanding his Fondneſs for her, had more Favou- 

rites than were conſiſtent with the Quiet and 

Tranquillity of Tibullus. 1 | 

His ſecond Miſtreſs was ſhe who is called 

Neæra, though placed the third in his Works; 

but ſince Ovid has told us that Nemeſis is the 

= laſt, it is to be ſuppoſed this Lady was between 
1 Delia and her. The Name is by Fabricius faid 

| to be generally applied to a Woman of the Town, 

but 1 think without the leaſt Reaſon, ſince we 

find it frequently Apes to Perſons not bearing 


kat Charatter, Thus Hamer uſes it, ard Flac 
. bd * | cus 
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eur 3 it among the Names of the chiaf 
Women of Lemos; to which we may add the 
faithful Attendant upon Cleopatra at her Death. 
Nor can it be imagined that ſne was a Woman 
of a looſe Character, ſince he addreſſes her, im- 
preſſed with greater Awe and with leſs F amilin- 
| rity than the reſt, ſeems to expoſtulate with her 
upon her Unkindneſs in diſliking him, rather 
- han, her Baſeneſs in deceiving him, and by EE 
calling her Chaſte, bas removed all Cauſe for | 


ſuch Suſpicion ; he ſeems to have a Deſire of 1. | 
- marrying her, but upon being diſappointed we 1 i 
hear no more mention of her. And Ovid is b 
filent upon this Account when he reckons up _ | | 
other Miſtreſſes, I ſuppoſe having a Regard tb | 


her as a Woman of Quality and Character. K 4 
is not unlikely that this is the G/ycera whom 
Horace mentions in his Epiſtle to Tibullus, when 
he bids him not to be overtroubled at her eſteem- | 0 
ing another more than him, though ſome think 
this is ſpoken of Nemeſis. i 
His third and laſt Miſtreſs was Nemeſis, 8 1 
ſon for whom he ſeems to expreſs the greateſt 
Paſſion, a Woman of a covetous and mercenary | 
Temper, of which he frequently complains. 
Ovid makes mention of this Lady as much cele- | 
brated by him, as does Martial alſo, and gives | 
her a Character not very commendable; As for 1 
Sulpicia, whom he has likewiſe complimented, | 9 1 
ſhe ſeems to be no otherwiſe a Favourite of his, | 
than as ſhe was efteemed by Meſſala and Cerin- ; 1 
thus, tho ſome deny that Blew ang of Sule 
picia to be written Thi hin) ut take it to be 
compoſed by ſome Perſon in the time of Domi- | 
tian; ang the was the fame whom Martial * 8 
05 | M 6 likewiſe | h 
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_ likewiſe celebrates, Wife of Calenus. But tho? 
there is ſuch a Perſon mentioned by Martial, 
it is by no means to be inferred from hence, that 
'there was no other fine Woman of that Name 
but ſhe; nor was it worth any other Poet's while 
to invent all thoſe little Pieces in the fourth Book, 
and fix the Names of Meſſala and Cerinthus to 
them; they rather ſeem to be the gay Effect of 
ſome little Incidents in their Acquaintance. She 
is here in one Place called the Daughter of Ser- 
vius Sulpicius, who was Conſul, and killed at 
Murina, being ſent thither by the Senate againſt 
Anthony. Whoever ſhe was, ſhe is ſuppoſed to 
be a ſingular Favourite of Meſſala, and cele- 
brated by him in his Poems; which Virgil inti- 
Mates in writing to a: got 
Tus Tibullus gaily trifled away the early 
Part of his Life, and made Uſe of the Advice he 
gives others to employ their Time, and ſeize 
every Pleaſure as it flies. But however he might 
value the Ladies, there lies a heavy Charge 
againſt him of a deteſtable Crime, too common 
in that Age, as it is in this. Some Part of his 
paar. give too much Cauſe of Suſpicion; but 
this perhaps may rather proceed from the inju- 
dicious Conjectures of his Readers, than from 
any Inclination he had. The Notions of Pla- 
tonic Love were too common at that Time, and 
it was no uncommon thing to write in a Style 
teeming with Terms too amorous for our Ears. 
TE Perſons he is ſaid to eſteem, were Ma- 
ratur and Titius; the firſt was a Phenician, and 
ſo called from a City in that Country called 
Marathon, mentioned by Mela, his true Name 


| being Cyrus, as it was common to call Captives 


2 perfidious Miſtreſs. 


— . 


or Slaves by the Name of Kings and Perſons of 
former Note. 5 wal 3 OY! 


This is that Cyrus whom Horace ſpeaks of as a 


Lib. I. Eleg. 4. 
Alas ] how Marathus a thouſand Ways 
ON my Soul, and kills me with Delays ! 
No Rules or Precepts ſerve to gain his Love, 
Nor Arts avail, nor any Means can move; © 
Indulge my Love, left I in Time fhall grow © 
A common Town-Talk, and a pointed Show, 
Scorn'd and derided by the youthful Train, 
For teaching Rules myſelf muſt own are vain. 


Suitor of Pholz?. 


Albi, ne doleas, &c. 


Od. I. 1. Od. 33. 


Albius deſiſt, def to mourn 
Too mindful em Glycers's Scorn : 


VN. - urge the mournful Strain, 


or chaunt ſoft Elegies in vain : | 
Since ſhe for one more young than you, 
Forgets her Faith, and breaks her Vow. 
Conſider, fair Lycoris' Pain 
or Cyrus, meets a cold Diſdain ; 
While Cyrus with a diff* rent View, 
Does hay Pholoe's Love purſue. | 
But Wolves with Goats ſhall join, ere fe” 
Conſent to one ſo vile as be. A | 


He was one 4 Rivals, and a danger“ 


ous one too; for Horace repreſents him as a 


proud haughty Perſon, and a raſh Puniſher of 
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6 proteroum, &c. Od. I. 1. Od. 17- 785 


Nor petulant cyrus fear he's far away, 
Hall not ſee, nor ſeize, nor tear 


"Thy Chain from thy Hair, &c. 


10 8 he was no great Favourite of = 
upon this Account, and therefore to this Cha- 


racter he in another Place adds that of a baſe, 


inconſtant Man. 
TITIUS is ſuppoſed to be that Septimius, or 
Septimius Titius, a Lyric Poet, who was fami- 


liar with Horace; he wrote likewiſe Tragedies 


and Comedies, but his Works are loſt. He has, 
ſays the old Scholiaſt upon Horace, a famous 
Mano dy the Via Appia at Aricidy a Town 
in Latium. 


Nid Titius, Ramana brevi, &c, 
Epiſt, Lib. 2. Ep. 3. 


And what dath Titius, bo he of growing Fame, 
Wha doth not fear to drink of Pindar's Stream, 
Who ſcorns known Springs and Lakes, that glo- 


rious be, 


And is he well, and doth he think of me? 


Bur the Life of Tibullus was not intirely 


devoted to Eaſe and eee for about the 


twenty-eighth Year of his A ge the Fong 
began to rebel, againſt whom If ala went, and 
with him our — in which xpedition, he 


 fays, be ſaw a Man at Arupinum above a hun- 
dred Years old, and even then a vigorous active 


RH Soldiers 
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Soldier. His ſecond Expedition was with Mef- 
ſala into Syria, of which he . 
in his laſt Elegy of the firſt Book. Acala 


was ſent with an extraordinary Power into 


Syria, in which Expedition Tibullus attended 
him; but touching at Corſu, he fell danger- 
ouſly, ill, and was forced to ſtay behind upon 
that Ifland; but aſterwards recovering, he fol- 
lowed him into Cilicia, ria, and Egypt: If he 
had died of that Illneſs, he deſired this Epitaph 


: 


might be inſeribed over him: 


Hic jacet immiti umptus morte Thin | 
Mieſſalam terrd dum ſequiturque ma Wi 


His laſt Appearance in public Affairs was his 


attending Meſſala in the Expedition to Aguitaix, 


whither Meſſala went Proconſul. In this War 


he behaved with Dignity, and was rewarded 
with military Honours. After which, return- 
ing to Rome, and being weary of a Courſe of 
Life ſpent partly in Folly, and partly in publie 
Diſtractions, he began to think of devoting the 
reſt of his Days to Eaſe and Quiet; and though 
his Eſtate was much impaired, yet having 
enough ſtill left for all the Purpoſes of Life, he 
retired with Dignity; he withdrew to his an- 
cient and pleaſant; Seat in Pedana, not far from 


Rome, where he applied: bimſelf chiefly to Phi- 


loſophy, et e ere Studies with the 
ſofter Amuſements: of Poetry. 1 


PHY R 
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Albius ! - the fineft udge of all 1 rite | 
In what ele do e delight # 


Do you at Pedan the ſoft Minutes uſe, 


In writing what exceeds Parmenſis' Muſe ? 
Or ds you walk the ſilent healthy Wood, 

Studying what's worthy of the Wiſe and Good f 

For thou'rt not all a Body void of Mind, 
The Gods to thee a beauteous Form aſſign d. 

; They gave thee Riches with a Hand profuſe, 

And gave thee gen'rous Power and Art to uſe. 
What fonder Miſbes could a Murſe employ, 
For Heav'n's Indulgence on her fav rite Boy? 
Than for a bounteous Share of Wit and Senſe, 
And Pow'r of Words and ready Eloquence, 

- Favour and Fame, and a continud Health, 

And cleanly Diet, and ſufficient Wealth? 


By the Muſe of Parmenfis he means Caſſius of 
Parma, a celebrated Elegiac Poet, who, ſiding 
with Brutus and Caſſius, was put to Death, after 


their Defeat, by Order of Augu/tus. 


Tr1s Courſe of Life brought with it the 
additional Felicity of his contracting an inti- 
mate Friendſhip with the greateſt Men of that 
Age, as Virgil, whom he copies exactly in his 
Prodigies, and therefore without Doubt had 
been familiar with his Works. He formed a 
ſtrict Intimacy with Horace, the fitteſt Perſon 
to e as a Friend; being, as Sir William 
Temple has obſerved, the greateſt Maſter of Life, 


and of true Senſe in the Conduct of it. From 
him Tibullus has received a Compliment, greater 


perhaps than he has paid to any other Perſon, 
A 2 | | when 
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when he calls him a polite and accurate Judge 
of his Works, and attributes to him an elegant 
and true Reliſh of his Writings. We find in 
his Works the Name of Macer, with whom he 
was doubtleſs familiar, whom ſome will have 


to be Pompeius Macer, Librarian to Auguſtus 


but the Perſon here meant was the famous mi- 
lius Macer, who was likewiſe intimate with _ 
Virgil, and by him mentioned under the Name 
of Mapſus, as Servius has obſerved. _ Ec 
IT has cauſed an Enquiry, what could be the 


Reaſon that Tibullus and Propertius make no 


Mention of each other, they being two Men at 
that Time very famous for the ſame Studies, 


Some have imagined it was Emulation in them: 


” 


of himſelf, vainly o 


add to this, that 8 is not a little full 

entatious of his Learning, 
and boaſts that he was the firſt who was ſuc- 
ceſsful in Elegy among the Romans. The Va- 
nity of which, Tibullus, who was ſuperior (as 
ſome conceive) both in Quality and ing, 


ſaw with a ſilent Scorn, as doubtleſs did Horace, 


who never mentions him, though he was a Re- 


tainer to Mecenas his Patron. | | 
Harry in ſuch a Circle of Acquaintance, h 
lived reſpected, without troubling himſelf with 
State Affairs. He did not approve of the Con- 
duct of Adminiſtration at we Time; he was 
a profeſſed Enemy to Pomp and Grandeur, and 


ſo frequently dwells upon the Praiſes of the old 


Commonwealth and primitive Roman Simpli- 


city, that we may reaſonably ſuppoſe he was no 
great Friend to a Court exhibiting nothing but 
2 Spectacle of Oſtentation and Luxury. We 
do not in all his Works find him either praiſe 


the 


over in Silence, what no other 
would have done. As a competent Fortune 
- ſecured him from 1 in order to a Sup- 
a port, ſo his avoiding public Buſineſs protected 
: kak? 88 
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the Government of Augu/tus, or the generous 
Adminiſtration of Mecænas, though all his Con- 
temporaries have, and he could ſometimes hardly 
avoid it; but as he had the rigid Pride not to 
fatter them, ſo he had the diſcreet Caution not 
to ſhew his Diſlike, but choſe rather to be ſilent. 
When he has recited all the Prodigies preceding 
the Death of Czſar, he never mentions the Oc- 
caſion of their appearing, and rather puts a 


Conſtraint upon his own 9 by paſſing 
ut himſel 


from the Shafts of Envy. _ 


Buy eight Years were 'fcarce ſpent” in his 
happy Retirement, and he had but juſt Time 
"to fix his Scheme of Life, and taſte the Plea- 
fures of Eaſe, when Death, eager for fo valuable. 
a Victim, ſeized him, and put an End to all his 
Deſigns. This happened in the forty- fourth 
"Year of his Ape, the ſame Year in which Virgil 
"died. Whilſt he e ill, his great 


Concern was, that could not embrace his 


Delia in his laſt Moments; but Fortune grati- 


fied him in this, for Delia and Nemeſis paid him 


the laſt mournful Rites, and attended his Ob- 
ſequies with the utmoſt Tendernefs and Aﬀec- 
tion. Domitius Marſus, a Poet of that Time, 
has written this Epitaph: 


7 Fa Virgilio comitem non aqua, Tibulle, 


Hor Fuvenem campos miſit ad Ehyſios. 
Ne foret aut Elegis molles qui fleret amores, 
Aut caneret forti regia bella pede. PP 

| : 


Tier Is a 
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And you, Tibullus, Death conſtrain'd to go. 
1 1 Too ſaon with Vir Pp to the Fields below ; 


any Pg pd 
bes in Elegiac Vein, 


Dy 7 
Or ſing 2 ina a Strain. 


3 Ele 15 Ovid u the Death a 
. Poem, ao begins ane l 


Amo. I. 3. El. 9. 


d with us remain, 


tis YL x4 Aurora wept for Manndn dead, 


4 Thetis Tears for ber Achilles 


e to. Grief m 1c 


by: ole Med Ix Nie r 
Then weeping Ele ENT unbind, 703 
And throw thy Tre Mos th the Wind, . 


7 _ " oft 4270 "of ly we moving e 
5 'y, tender, Elegiac Vein, 
{ & uy "Tibullus breathleſs Body laid, 
With Flames ſurrounded on the funeral Bad. 
Ses Venus Son expreſs the utmaſi Mon, 


4 \ Reveri's his Jauer and his Arrows gan; 
Venus herſelf cannot her Sorrotus hide, 


But grieves as much as when Adonis did. 5 
ELEOV, fa Rapin, i in Quality of its Name, 


is deſtined to Tears and Com plaints, and there- 
fore ought to be of a doleful  Charatinng but-it 
has been frequently uſed in Subjects of Ten- 


derneſs and Matters of Love. The Latins have 


been more ſucceſsful in this Species of Compo- 


_fition (by what appears to us) than the Greeks ; 


for little remains to us of Philetas and Tyrtens, 


who were famous in Greece for 1 Kind of 


Verſe. 
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Verſe. They who have written Elegy. beft 
among the Latins, are Tibullus, Propertius, and 
Ovid. Tibullus is elegant and polite; Propertius 
exalted and ſublime; but Ovid is to be pre- 
ferred to bath, becauſe he is more natural, more 
' pathetic, and more paſſionate, and thereby has 
better expreſſed the Character of Elegy than the 
others: But with all his Exactneſs, Tibullus 
falls ſhort in his Panegyric of Meſſala; fo hard 
it is to praiſe with Propriety. Scaliger likewiſe 
cenſures this Poem; he fays it is ſo looſe and 
careleſs, and fo deſtitute either of Vigour or 
Harmony, that it is natural to believe it was 
publiſhed before it was finiſhed, and that the 
Author had not Leiſure to put his laſt Hand 
to it, | 
. _9UTINTILIAN, an excellent Judge of the 
Roman Language, and of thoſe who wrote in 
it, gives to Tibullus the Preference to all the 
Elegiac Writers. In Elegy, fays he, we chal- 
lenge the Greet Writers, of which the moſt 
terſe, and the moſt elegant, in my Opinion, is 
Tibullus; ſome indeed prefer Propertius to him; 
Ovid is more laſcivious than either of them, 
and Gallus more rough and unpoliſned. 
Ir is certain that the Thoughts of this Poet 
. throughout are inimitably ſoft and tender, hum- 
- ble and ſubmiſſive, 5 never groveling, abject, 
or mean; in his Writings, ſays Lipſius, the 
Latin Tongue appears in its true and native 
Elegance. This Writer, fays Scaliger, is al- 
moſt every where uniform, he is conſiſtent with 
himſelf, and ſuſtains his poetical Character; he 
nerally gives one and the ſame Turn to 
hings ; he is the moſt polite of all the Elegiac 
f | Writers ; 


* 
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Writers ; but his ſo often uſing the infinitive 
Mood in the præterperfect Tenſe of five Syl- 
lables, ſuch as continurfſe, diſcuburſſe, increpuiſſo, 
pertinuiſſe, and many others, is very unpleaſant 
and inharmonious. . . 
HE has left us four Books of Elegies; his 
Panegyric upon Maſſala is ſuſpected; the ſmall 
Pieces at the End of the fourth Book (except 
the Thirteenth) which Scaliger calls hard, lan- 
guid, and rough, are ſo poor and trifling, that 
it is impoſſible to make any Thing of them.. 
They either do not belong to Tibullus, or never 
received his laſt Hand, and have deſcended to 
us unfiniſhed. 0 „ 


* = * pe * * 1 4 
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Beft EDIT IOS of A. TIBULLus. 


Tibullus ad opt. MSS. caſtigatus, Notis Var. Indi- 
cibus necnon Figuris illuſtratus a ano Brouckbufio, 
Anf. 1708. 4to. 157. This is a very valuable 
Edition, but the Durch Editor has taken unwar- 
rantable Liberties with the Text. | | 
Dr. Grainger's Tibullus, 2 vols. 12mo. The Original 
correctly printed, together with his own elegant 
Engliſh Tranſlation, and ſome judicious Notes. 
Lond. 1759. 6s. 
* Tibullus, Notis hoe oe Vulpii, 4to. Paravsr, 
1749. 155. is infinitely ſurpaſſes, in every 
| RelpeR, all the preceding Editions of Tibullus. 


PROPERTIUS. 
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PROPERTIUS.”, 
EN RELIUS PROPERTIUS, 
an Elegiac Poet, deſcended from an Equeſ- 
trian Family, was born at Mevania, a Town: 
in Vnbria: His Father was a Man of ſome In- 
tereſt in his Country, and taking the Part of 
Lucis Antonius, was put to Death by the Com- 
mand of Auguſtus, who ſeized upon his Eſtate, 


and reduced his Children to great Piſtreſs. He 


came to Nome very young, and giving up his 
Time and Studies to Poety, to which his Ge- 


nius naturally inclined him, he was ſoon diſ- 


tinguiſhed, and introduced into the Favour of 
the Chief of the Roman Wits, of Mecænas, of 
Gallus, Ovid, and Tibullus. Mecenas attend- 
ing Auguſtus into Greece, had Propertius in his 
Company. He had a Houſe upon the Eſqui- 
line Mount. He expreſſed the greateſt Ten- 
derneſs for Ho/tia his Mifreſs, —_ he cele- 
brated under the Name. of Cynthia. Martial 
obſerves, that the Poet and the Miſtreſs were 
equally obliged to each other; he for being in- 
ſpired to write by her Charms and Beauties, and 
ſhe for being immortalized by his Elegies. 


Cynthia facundi Carmen juvenile Properti, 
Accepit famam, nec minus ipſa dedit. 


- 


He 


PROPERTIUS: 3 


He is ſuppoſed to have been eight Years olds 
than Ovid, and to have died about the, fortieth 
of his Age, which is all that is recorded con- 
cerning im. 

He has left us four Books of Elegies ; and 
propoſed chiefly to imitate Callimachus in this 
Species of Writing. A particular Account of 
whom is to be hu among the Greet Poets. 
He had two other favourite Writers, whom he 
admired and ſtudied to imitate, Mimnermus and 
Philetas ; a ſhort Character of theſe Poets will, | 4 
| ſerve to illuſtrate and explain the Abilities of? [ 
Propertius. Mimnermus was much older than | 
Callimachus, was, born at Colophon, and lived 
in the Time of Solon. There are but few! Frag- 
ments of his.remaining, yet ſufficient to ſhew 
him an accompliſhed aſter of Elegy, in which, 
though Duintilian has given C limachus the 
Palm, yet Horace makes Mimnermus the Su- 


perior, | 9 11 
NY a in his Opinion 7 Mk diving [EY ä | I 


Alcæus; well, and what is he in mine? 
Callimachus, or would he more? Mimnermus 

Fame . 
He gains, and glories in a borrow'd Name. 


* 
9 
— — - 


Propertius on the Subject of Love, and in the 4 

Deſcription of the — Pleaſures, ventures to 
prefer him to Homer, as the more 0 vac the! 

more pathetic of the two: * 


—— 
< — 
_ —— — 


Plus in amore valet e verſus: Homero, 
Carmina W e lænia ſucrit amar. 


* 
* 
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Greater in Love Mimnerm than Humer reigns, 
For gentle Love demands as gentle Strains, 


His Temper ſeems to have been as truly poetical 
as his Writings, entirely devoted to Pleaſure 
and Love, and an Enemy to the lighteſt Cares 
of common Buſineſs. — has quoted his 


Opinion about the Inſignificancy of all human 


Enjoyments, if not tempered with pleaſant Hu- 


mours and eaſy Paſſions. 


si Mimnermus uri cenſet, fine amore jaci 72 ; 
Nil off jucundum, vivas in amore ahl. A 


If nothing, as Mimnermus ſtrives to prove, 
Can e er be pleaſant without wanton Love. 


This Poet was a Player on the Flute as well is 
a Writer of Elegies; and Nanno, the Lady that 


es for his Miſtreſs, is recorded to have gotten 
her Livelihood by the ſame Profeſſion. Her- 
—_— in Athenæus makes him the Father 
of Elegy, and the Inventor of the Pentameter 
Verſe. 15 | | 
Miesen N Thy y0vr, &c. 


1 firſt to charm his racking Care, 
Fram' d the ſoft Spirit of Pentameter. 


PHIL ET As was of the Iſland of Coos, and flou- 


riſhed in the Time of Alexander the Great; 


Propertius pays him a fignal Compliment ; he 


fays, that the Muſe Calliope, in order to qua- 
lity him to write upon the Delicacies of Love, 
EU nt Ong | inſpired 


- 


of 


_ PROPERTIUS| wy 
| Inſpired him with the Spirit of Philetas, which 
ke calls dipping him in the Pheletean Stream,” 


$ anun—_—_ yh a onte petitis, 
Ora Pale ah rigavit aqud, 


Tux three Maſters of Elegy were Propertius, 
Tibullus, and Ovid; Tibullus has a mellifluous 
Sweetneſs in his Hexameters, which exceeds. 
that of all the 0 J Writers; Ouid was too 
negligent in his Verſification, and Propertius 
too ſtiff and harſh in his, eſpecially in making 
his Pentameters generally end with a Word of 
_ * this he does in his very firſt 
Linien:? 4 


* 
Pl 


Cynthia prima ſuis miſerum me cepit acellis, 
Contactum 25 3 ; 


In Pentameters likewiſe Tibullus is tly ſu- | 
perior; Propertius has too much affected ] 
Cadence of the Greet Pentameters, which does 
not ſo well agree with the Genius of the Latin © 
Tongue; and Ovid is not alike eaſy and ſoft 
in his. Though the Verſe of Tiballus flows 
more ſmoothly, yet Propertius in Art and Labour 
exceeded them all; he firſt led the Way, thoſe 
who followed had the Uſe of his Example, ane 
he may be juſtly ranked among thoſe Greek Poets „ 
he propoſed for his Imitation. 5 

T rx Critics pronounce with Candour upon 
the Writings of Propertius; Maneſius prefers 
him to all who have written Elegy among the 
Latins; for, ſays he, though Tibullus be won- 
derfully pleaſant and elegant, and much more 

Vol. I. N correct 
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correct in the Latin Language than he, (whe 
often imitates the Greet Pho and is alſo more 
elaborate and exact in his Verſe, yet Propertius 
ſeems to excel him in Learning, and alſo in 
Sweetneſs and Amiableneſs of Temper and Diſ- 
- poſition ; but though Propertius was of ſuch a 
ſweet calm Temper, yet he ſometimes expreſſes 
his Paſſion with as much Heat and Vehemence 
as the moſt ardent and impetuous Lover of them 
all. Bartbius calls him a moſt ingenious, a a 
moſt accurate, and a moſt learned Writer, and 
incomparably well {killed in the Greet Elegan- 
cies. He who loves not Propertias, can never 
be a Favourite of the Muſes ; ſo great a Sweet- 
neſs is there in his Verſes that as the Comic 
Poet obſerves, Nil niſi mulſa loguitur ; Every 
Word in them ſeems mingled with Honey. 
So replete with Erudition are they, that one is 
| diſpoſed to think they were dictated by Apollo 
himſelf. Only, ſays Turnebus, I could with he 
had employed his moſt elegant Fancy upon 
| ſome other Subject than that of Love, that he 
might be read by Youth with greater. Safety, 
than now he can. Lipſius allows that there is 
much abſtruſe Learning in Propertizs, and that 
beſides the Elegancy and Acuteneſs of his Sen- 
timents, there are many Things, even 4n his 
way Words, which deſerve both our Notice 
and our Praiſe. One Thing indeed is very new, 
and I cannot tell, ſays he, whether the like 
can be found in any #4 4 Author ; and that is, 


his pecu ar Way of uſing the Simple Verbs 
inſtead ol the Compounds, and from a ftrange 
Idea of E'egancy, giving the Simple Verbs the 
very ſean: Sign. ſicat on that the Compounds 


ought 


PROPERTIUS. 67 
wught to have, * he often does. To illuſ- 
ard this, I will give you an. le or two: 
TR ou ſhall 0 in this Poet the Verb ſectari 

or inſectari, teftars for e cont 
to ag. eb Authors. 


ow r Inftances 
of the like Nature may rods in is! riter, 
- of which, whoever is ignorant, may be in- 


volved in great Difficulties in reading this 4 
Poet. Fl 
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Epirions of PROPER ros. 


8 „Sex. Aur. Propertii Elegie, ex M88. 
Fan Brouckhufci. Anf. 1702. 4 
A Second Edition, more ee 2 e 4. 
Ant. 172 

» W Notis Fee &V al, | 2 vols. 45. 
Patavii, 1755. 1d. 113, 64. The beſt Edition 
of Propertius yet al ae It is impoſſible to 
read Propertius Wi Werren ir Aae . dure . 
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PHEDRUS, 


A Lati Poet, by Birth a "rata; Linus 


d Orpbeus A0 of the ſame Country, 
for which Reaſon he reſolved to celebrate its 


Honour. „ oh ah on bien 
Cum ſomno inerti, ;&ke. - . Pref, I. 3. 


He A his Mother was delivered of him on 
the 


for being the Birth- place of the Muſes. 
Ego quem Pierio, Cc. Prof. J. 2 


His Parentage is uncertain, as well as the 
Time of his Birth. He is ſuppoſed to have 
been taken Captive by Octavius the Father of 
Auguſtus in the Thracian Wars, who made a 
Preſent of him to his Son. The Emperor find- 
ing in his Joung g Slave a Diſpoſition for Learn- 
ing, attended with great Induſtry, gave him all 
the Advantages of a liberal Education, and at 
length made him free. He retained a grateful 
Remembrance of his Patron's Favour, makes 
honourable Mention of him upon all Occaſions, 


and after his Death paid a venerable Reſpect to 


his Memory. Tiberus ſucceeding in the Sar = 
. unhappily fell under "he unjuſt Diſ- 
pleaſure 


erian Hill, immortalized by the Poets, ö 


"PHEDRUS, "26g 
pleaſure of Sjanus the Prime Miniſter, and after 
the Exile of ſep, campoſed ſome Fables, 
which had a particular Regard to his own 


Mliysfortunes: 


Ats bee illins, &&. Prell. 3. 


- AUGUSTUS was very liberal to Phedrus, 
but he neglected the Opportunity he enjoyed of 
growing rich, obſerving the Danger that in 
"thoſe diſtracted Times attended upon Perſons 
of large Fortunes. He was tinctured with the 
common Vanity of Authors ; he was certain he 
 *ſhould acquire Immortality by his Writings, 
and eternize bü Taten Partiouls to all Poſterity: 


—- Particulo, chartis, ke. Fab. . 1. 5. 


He deems it an Honour done him, that a Perſon 
of Particulo's Judgment ſhould approve his 
Fables, | | 
Mibßi parta laus ft, &c. 
HE had another Patron, whom he calls 
Eutychus ; to whom he has inſcribed his third 
Book. He lived to a great Age, and is ſup- 
poſed to have been about ſeventy at the Time 
of his Death. N M Tl 

So ſhort is the Account that remains of this 
Writer, of whom ſo little Notice is taken by 
the Ancients. He tranſlated the Fables of Z/op 


into Jambic Verſe, as he ſays himſelf in the Pre- 
face of his Work, which contains five Books: 


WE Oy Or Ot N 3 


* 


Aſopus 


ai © Cine of the Roman Poare. N 
 ' Efopus aufter, xc. 


18 103 FA wi a „ 


| Francis Pitheris was the firſt who recovered t 
Fables of Phedrus, and Peter his Brother pu 
1 | liſhed the firſt Edition afterwards, in the Year 
15 ſixteen hundred, they Were edited by Nicholas 
i if Rigaltius, and dedicated to the great Thuanus. 
EY His Fables are generally a W on valued by the 
vl. Learned for the 2 70 of the Language, which | 
5 is very like that of Terence, and they who ima- 
= they diſcover fomething barbarous in his 
tyle, rather ſuppoſe there muſt be ſomething 
of this in it becaufe he was a Tyracian, r | 


c that they e can ever teally find it lo, 
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Eprrions of PHEDR vs. : 


' 
Notis & clegantfimis figuris illuſtratus in Uſum 
Principis: Naſſavii, a Bav. Hoog firatano. Typis 
Bae ben Ant. 1701. 10s. 64. f 
Notis * & Petri Burmanni, Byo. TL. Bat, 
16 J. 
8 e s Phedrus, Ito. L. Bat. 1727. 108. 69. 
"Another Edition not- ſo correct was publiſhed, 40. 
TL. Bat. 174. e | £4 1 
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MARCUS MANILIUS. 


| ” HIS old Latin Poet > little known, though 


as worthy of our Acquaintance as many of 
thoſe who are in great Credit: He lay entombed 
in the German Libraries, and was never heard of 
till Poggius publiſhed. him near two Centuries 
ago. There is a dead Silence concerning him 
among the Learned of Antiquity, as if he had 
never been, nor can kis greateſt Admirers find 
any Character of him in ancient Writers. 
Vor it muſt be owned, that he is an Author 
of ſome conſiderable Age; the ſevereſt Crities 
allow him to be as old as Theodofius the Great, 
and pretend to find ſome particular Phraſes in 
him, which are indubitable Characters of that 
Time. | Se To Nah | 
OTHERs, who believe they have very 
Reaſons to place him higher, find it very dif- 
cult to account for this univerſal Silence: He 
is not, they ſay, mentioned by Ovid in his Ca- 


talogue of Poets, and no Wonder, ſince he did 


not begin to write before the Baniſhment of 


Ovid, and publiſhed nothing before his Death: 


His Fame did not reach ſo far as Pontus; other- 
wife they are confident there are too many G races 
in his Poem to be neglected; at leaſt the Singu- 


larity of his Subject would have deſerved to be 


taken Notice of. But why Quintilian doth not 
e N 4 propoſe 
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propoſe him to his Orator, though he encou- 
rages him to read Macer and Lucretius, and af- 
firms that a competent Skill in Aſtronomy is 
neceſſary in order to make him perfect in his 
Profeffion ? Why the following Philologers 
never appeal to his Authority, though it might 
very often have been pertinently cited by A. 
Gellius and Macrobius ? Why the Grammarians 
and Mythologiſts feem to be unacquainted with 
his Writings? They confeſs theſe are Queſtions 
not eaſy to be anſwered. } 
© OF this Poet, who is univerſally acknow- 
Jedged to have lain very long unknown, and 
about whom, fince he firſt. appeared in the 
World, ſo many Controverſies have riſen, Iam 
to give ſome Account. His Name is commonly 
faid to be Marcus Manilius, which in ſome 
Copies of his Poem is ſhortened into Manlius ; 
in others ſoftened in Mallius. This Variation 
is conſiderable, and the common Fault of un- 
accurate 'Tranſcribers. He is ſometimes called 
Caiut, but it is a Matter of no great Conſe- 
quence whether his Name was Caius or Marcus, 
it is no fit Subject for Diſpute, becauſe impoſ- 
{ible to be determined. 
| Tris MH. or C. Manilius was born a Roman, 
lived in Rome when Rome was in her Glory, 
commanding the largeſt Part of the known 
World, and adorned with the greateſt Men 
that ever any Age produced. This may be 
eaſily collected from various Inſtances through 
the Courſe of the Poem. The ſame Age that 
ſaw Manilius, gloried in Varro, Lucretius, Cicero, 
Cæſar, Virgil, Varius, and Horace. In the Be- 
_ -ginning of this Aſtronomical Poem the Emperor 
os UE 1 Muguſtus 


* 
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Auguſtus is invoked; that very Emperor, who 
was the adopted Son of Julius Cæſar, who beat 
Brutus and Caſſius at Philippi, overthrew Pampey 
the Great's Son; who ſent Tiberius to Rhodes; 
who loſt three Legions in Germany, under the 
Command of Varus; who routed Anthony and 
Cleopatra at Afium ; and ſaved the Roman Em- 
pire, by turning that overgrown. diſſolute Re- 
public into a well-regulated Monarchy. Here 
are ſo many Characters, that the Perſon cannot 
be miſtaken, not one of them agreeing to any 
but the firſt Great Auguſtus. So that this Author 
lived in that Age to which he lays Claim by fo 

many very ee Circumſtances, or elſe he 
is a moſt notorious Harn d one of the greateſt 
Impoſtors in the World. It is almoſt needleſs: 
to mention the Exceptions of thoſe Critics who 
think his Style impure, or, as they pleaſe to 

ſpeak, too barbarous for the Age he arrogates 
to himſelf: Indeed Gyraldus endeavours of Gam 
very A to prove he was no Raman born; 

ut Scaliger treats him with Ridicule for his 
Attempt, and tells him, that he docs not diſ- 
tinguiſh between Idiotiſms and Barbariſms : 
And the learned Yoffius, after he had ſtudied this 
Poet, and conſidered his Diction critically,. 
found nothing inconſiſtent in him with the Age 
of Auguſtus, and the Politeneſs of his Court; 
and indeed moſt of the Inſtances that are pro- 
duced upon this Head, do not faſten. upon the: 
Author himſelf, but on the Tranſcribers and. 
Publiſhers of his Writin , 


Tris Writer not e 1 in. the Augultaw 


Age, but was born under the Reign of that Em- 
peror, was not only a pi oe i illuſtrious 
T1 | Ns Extraction, 
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a” I 2 2 Branch of that Noble Fa- 
mily the Manilii, . ſo often filled the Conſular 


Chair, and diſcharged the beſt and greateſt Offi- 
ces in the Roman Commonwealth. Some indeed 


have affirmed, that he was of ſervile Condition, 


and being made free according to Cuſtom, took 
the Name of his Patron; but how ſhould he be 
a Slave, when he exprefsly declares himſelf to 
be a Romaß born? For in his fdutth: Book he 
ſhews a Concern for the Intereſt of the Roman 
Commonwealth down AS Tow as the Age of 


| Hannibal, 


| Speratum Annibalem mere? ail ie catenin : 


- "3X43; STE 


Hannibal then at fined to our Chains 3 1 
Which lie Sol not with any Propriety havs 


done, had his Relation to that State commenced 


ſo lately, or had his Anceſtors had no Intereſt 
in the Loſſes and Victories of Rome. And ſince 
he was born a Roman, and of the Family of the 
Manilii, we may further from ſome other Evi- 
dences conclude, that he ſprung from a very 
conſiderable, if not one of the nobleſt Branches 


_ of it; for if we reflect that 172015 he died 


young, 160 he had been well inſtructed in the 
ſeveral ets of the ancient Philoſophers, ac- 
curately taught the Doctrine of the Stoics, con- 
ducted thick h all the 'intricate, Mazes and 


Subtilties of fyolonys that he was acquainted 
with Mathematics, 


ew all the Mythology of 
the Ancients, and had read through the Oreck 
Poets; we ſhall find in him all the Signs of a 
very liberal and P Education, and con- 

| og ns $106 ohaank ſequent! y 
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ſequently that he was either of confiderable (| 
Quality, or at leaſt that he had a conoliderdb's | 
Fortune. But if we reflect farther, that he | 
was converſant at Court, and acquainted with 0 
the adulatory Style of the Palace, that he made f 
his Eulogies in the ſame Phraſe that the moſt i 
finiſhed Courtier ever employed, we may raiſe | | 
another probable Argument, that he was a Per- | 
fon of Diſtinction. Now the Reflection may 
be ſupported by one Obſervation made on the 
Compliment he pays Tiberius when at Rhodes, 
He ſtyles him Magni Mundi Lumen, uſing the 
very Gare Word which we find in Vellein Pa- 
terculus, who wrote this Court Language upon 
the YL ſame Occaſion.” Alterum Rirpublite 
Lumen Tiberius, ſeceſſit Rhodum, ne Fulgor ſuus 
orientium Fuvenum C. & L. Cæſ. ob/taret initiis, 
ſays that Hiſtorian. es | 
As to the Place of his Birth, ſince we find 
him at Rome when he wrote this Poem, and no 
Author fixes this Abode any where elſe, it may 
with ſome Shew of Probability be concluded 
that he was born in that City, in which we are 
certain he both ſtudied and led his Life. But 
if we conſider farther, that he takes all Occa- 
fions to ſhew his Reſpect for Rome, that with 
Zeal he mentions' thoſe extravagant Honours 
which the Flattery of Afia, and the Ideas of 
her own Citizens had put upon her, we thall 
find ſo much Veneration in his Writings, that 
it could not well rife from any other Source 
than that Piety which Men of generous Spirits 
always retain for the Places of their Nativity, 
TRR Poem of Manilius, which at length. 
emerged from German Darkneſs into Light, 
| N 6 contains 
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_ - contains a Syſtem of Ancient Aſtronomy and 


Aſtrology, together with the Philoſophy of the 
Stoics, This Work conſiſts of five Books, he 
began it when he was young, and did not live 
to finiſh his Deſign, or accurately reviſe what 
he had written. He wrote a ſixth Book, but. 
this has not been recovered. That he was young 
when he compoſed this Work may be demon- 
trated almoſt from every Page of it; he is too 
fierce and impetuous for an a Ape, and 


* bounds every Step he takes. When he is ob- 


liged to give Rules, and is reſtricted almoſt to 
a certain Form of Words, he ſtruggles againſt 
theſe neceſſary Fetters, he aſpires after the 


_ fro Metaphors, uſes the boldeſt Cata- 


chreſea, and, againſt all the Rules of Decorum, 
labours after an Obſcure Sublime, when he ſhould 
endeavour to be plain, intelligible and eaſy; 


but as ſoon as he hath Room to expatiate, how 


wildly doth he rove? He is not free but li- 
centious, and ftrives to err greatly. It is need- 


leſs to produce Particulars, ſince o_ are ſo 


manifeſt in the Prefaces, Fables and Deſcrip- 
tions through his Books ; and upon the whole, 
it may be affirmed, there are fo many Boldneſſes 
ſcattered through his Poem, that a Man may 


read his Youth in his Writings, as well as his 


Contemporaries could do it in his Counte- 


"nance. On the contrary, when we find a 


Warmth in a Man of Years, we feel it to be 

gular, he never ſtarts, his Pace is equal, and 
eldom varies, but when his Subject ſtimulates 
him to a more than ordinary Velocity. | 
By obſerving that Manilius began this Poem 


when he was young, from his dying Youngs 
1 SHES. an 


. 


, 
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and leaving his Work uncorrect without his 
laſt Hand, we may be able to give a tolerable 
- Account of ſome ſeeming Difficulties that relate 
to this Author; for if it ſhould be aſked, Why 
the firſt Book is more correct than the reſt ? 
Why the Inaccuracies of Style the Critics charge 
upon him are for the moſt Part ſelected out of 
the four laſt Books ? I would anſwer, we have 
only the firſt rude Sketches of them, and that as 
Poets and Painters are ſaid to be near allied; fo 
they agree in nothing more than they do in this, 
that though in their 3 we ſee the Maſter, 
yet we may find ſomething that the Finiſber 
would correct. To him, who aſks why there 
is no Mention of this Poet in any of the An- 
cients, I reply, that Manilius having left an 
unfiniſhed Piece, his Family was ſtudious both 
of his Credit and their own; they carefully 
reſerved the Orphan, but would not expoſe it. 
n that Age, when Poetry was raiſed to its 
greateſt Height, it had argued the utmoſt Fond- 
neſs, or the extremeſt Folly, in a noble Family, 
to have publiſhed a crude unfiniſhed Poem, and 
by this Conduct engaged their Honour to de- 
fend it. | | | 
IT REIS Manilius, without Doubt, had a liberal 


Education, ſuitable to his Quality, and the Time _ 


in which he lived ; but his Poem particularly 
ſhews him to be well acquainted with the Prin- 
ciples of the ſeveral Seas of Philoſophers, but 
addicted to the Stoics, whoſe Tenets, in the 
great Out- lines bear a very near Reſemblance to 
ome of the Theories that are now in faſhion. 


The modern Philoſophers build Worlds accord- 
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ing to the Models of the ancient Heathens, and 
Zend is the chief Architect. lh 


FE Stoic Principles were in ſhort theſe : _ 
They ſay, there is One Infinite Eternal Almighty 


Mind, which being diffuſed det the whole 
Univerſe'of well ordered and regu arly diſpoſed 
atter, actuates every Part of it, and is as it 
were the Soul of this vaſt Body. The Parts 
of this Body, they ſay, are of two Sorts, the 
Celeſtial, viz. the Planets and the fixed Stars 
and the Terreftrial, viz. the Earth, and all 
the other Elements about it. The Celeſtial 
continue ſtill the ſame without any Change or 
Variation, but the whole ſublunary World' is 
not only liable to Diſſolution, but often hath 
been, and ſhall be again, diflolved by Fire. 
From this Chaos, which becauſe it is made by 
Fire, they call Fire, they ſay another Syſtem 
will ariſe, the ſeveral Particles of it ſettling ac- 
cording to their reſpective Weights. Thus the 
Farth would fink loweſt, the Water would be 
bove that, the Air next, and the Fire encom- 
paſs the other three. But becauſe all the earth 
Parts are not equally rigid, nor equally diſ- 
erſed through the Chaos, therefore there would 
L Cavities and Hollows in ſome Places, fit to 
receive the Water, and to be Channels for Ri- 
vers. In other Places, Hills and Mountains 
would rife, and the whole Syſtem appear in 
thzt very Form and Figure which it now bears. 
They farther add, that this Infinite Mind hath 
made one general Decree concerning the Go- 
vernment of the lower World, and executes it 
by giving ſuch and ſuch Powers to the Celeſtial 
3 5 : Bodies, 
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Bodies, as are ſufficient and proper to produce 
the deſigned Effects. This Decree thus ex- 
ecuted they call Fate, and upon this Principle 
their whole Syſtem of Aſtrology depends. That 
ſome Things happened in "ths World which 
were very, unaccountable, every Day's Expe- 
rience taught them ; oy learned alſo, or pre- 
tended to have learned, from very many accu» 
rate and often repeated Obſeryations, that there gl $i 
was a conſtant Agreement between thoſe odd | 
unaccountable Accidents, and ſuch and ſuch . {0 
Poſitions of the heavenly Bodies, and therefore 1 
concluded that thoſe Bodies were concerned in 15 
thoſe Effects. Hence they began to inſtitute f | 
Rules, and to frame their ſcattered Obſerva- 
tions into an Art. And this was the State of 1 
the Hypotheſis and Aſtrology of the Stoics; 1 
(I muſt call it fo for Diſtinction Sake, though | {1 
J neither the Hypotheſis nor the Aſtro] built 1 
„ upon it was invented by Zeno, but delivered 
down to him and his Scholars, by the Chaldeans, 
and other Philoſophers of the Eaſt;) till the 
Greeks, ambitious of making it appear their 
own, endeavoured to eſtabliſh, ſupport, and | 
adorn it with their Fables, and by that Means 14 
made that which before ſeemed only precarious, ts 
(as all Arts which are drawn from bare Obſer- 74 
vation, and not from any ſettled; Principles in 7 
Nature muſt appear to be) ridiculous Faneies g 
and wild Imaginations. But I do not deſign b 
an Account, nor a Defence of the Aſtrology of 3 
the Ancients; it has been ſpoken againſt, and 9 
derided on the one Hand, and ſupported and 
applauded on the other by Men of great Wit, 3 "8 
Judgment, Piety, and Worth; oh, he, * | 1 | 
A | | | all | i 
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wall take a View of it, will always find enough 


in it, to divert his Leiſure, if not to ſatisfy his 
Curioſity, and to raiſe his Admiration. 

Tuts is the Hypotheſis which Manilius en- 
deaàvoured to explain in Latin Verſe. Had he 


lived to reviſe it, we had now poſſeſſed a more 
beautiful and correct Piece; he had a Genius 


equal to his Undertaking, his Fancy was bold 
and daring, his Skill in the Mathematics great 


. enough for his Deſign, his Knowledge of the 


Hiſtory and Acquaintance with the Mytholo 

of dar Wees, general. Even in the 8 
State of his Poem, ſome of the Critics place 
him amongſt the Judicious and Elegant, and 
all allow him to be one of the uſeful and in- 
ſtructive, Poets; he hints at ſome Opinions, 
which later Ages have thought fit to glory in, 
as their own Diſcoveries. I hus he defends the 
Fluidity of the Heavens, againſt the Hypotheſis 
of Ariftotle. -— „„ ol 
Hx aſſerts that the fixed Stars are not all in 
the ſame concave Superficies of the Heavens, 
and equally diſtant from the Center of the 
World. He maintains that they are all of the 
ſame Nature and Subſtance with the Sun, and 
that each of them hath a particular Vortex of its 
own; and laſtly, he affirms that the Milly Way 


mall Stars, which the Moderns now ſee 
to be ſuch through the Glaſs of Galilæo. In 
ſhort, we do not give him too great a Character, 
when we ſay, he is one of the moſt diſcerning 


is e the undiſtinguiſned Luſtre of a great 
many 


Philoſophers that Antiquity boaſts. 
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Punt OVIDIUS NASO, a Renan 


night, and one of the celebrated Poets of 


the 1 en Age, was born at Sulmo, a Town 
in the 


ountry of the Peligni, about ninety 
Miles from Rome : His Birth happened about the 


Middle of March, in that remarkable Year, when 
the Conſuls Hertius and Pauſe were ain in the 


Battle of Mutina againſt Antony. This Battle 
was fought about Forty-three Years before the 
Chriſtian Mira, in the Year of Rome Seven hun- 

and ten. He was deſcended from an an- 
cient Family of great Diſtinction, and of the 
Equeſtrian ee and being born to a hand- 
ſome Fortune, he had the Advantage of a good 
Education, by which his Underſtanding was 
highly cultivated, and he became one of the 
moſt accompliſhed Men and Scholars of that 


A 
8 inſpired him with ſo ſtrong a Diſ- 
ag to Poetry, that out of love to the Muſes 
e renounced all that Application which is ne- 
F to thoſe who would arrive at Dignities. 
is Father deſigned him for the Bar, and pre- 
vailed with him to quit his poetical Studies, as 
an improfitable and ſtarving Profeſſion: He ap- 
lied himſelf for ſome Time to the Study of 
oquence: his Maſters in Oratory were Arellius 
Fuſcus 
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Fuſcus and Portius Latro, under whoſe Inſtruc- 
tions he became a good Advocate; he ſays of | 
. himſelf, that he pleaded in Cauſes at the Tri- 
'bunal of the Centumviri, and that being chofen 
; Arbitrator in ſome Law-Suits, he decided them 
with Equity, t n 
Nec male commiſſa eft, &c. Trift. lib. 2. v. 93 
Before the Decemvirs I have appear d, 
And for the Guilty with Succeſs been heard : 


In private Matters I've explain d the Laws, 
Nor could be blame his Fudge, who leſt his Canfe. 


| 
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We 
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Bur his Inclination to Verſification ſoon re- 
turned, and coming into an ample Fortune upon 
the Death of his elder Brother, he gave up all 
public Affairs, and devoted himſelf” wholly to 
the Delights of Poetry. His fine Talents were | 1 
ſoon diſtinguiſhed by the Roman Wits, and ji 


0 — — 


S introduced him into the Company of Tibullus, 9 
= Severus, Sabinus, Grecinus Flaccus, all Men of \ 


Quality, and of the firſt Diſtinction in Litera- 
ture. He ſoon diſcovered a Genius adapted to 
all Kinds of Poetry, in each of which he might 
== have excelled, had he uſed more Application in 
= his Youth, and the latter Part of his Life been 
leſs unfortunate. The natural-Indolence of his 
| erg pur the Affluence of his Fortune, 
and his Wit and 1 Converſation, en- 


ompany with thoſe of 


aaa 


10 


| 


| paged him too much in 
hi 


s own and the Fair Sex, to leave him Time 9 
enough to be ſo correct and elaborate in his Com- [| MM 
poſitions, as it is to be wiſhed he had been. 4 1 
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Soo after he had aſſumed the Toga'Firilss, 
which was at ſeventeen Years of Age, Auguſtus 
honoured him with the Latus Clavus, d 
ment only worn by Perſons of Quality. He had 
three Wives, two of whom he divorced ſoon 
after Marriage. His laſt Wife Perilla he ten- 
derly loved; ſhe had a Taſte for Poetry, and 
not only proved the beft of Wives while they 
continued together, but after his Baniſhment, 
notwithſtanding ſome ungenerous Solicitations, 
ſhe remained inviolably faithful to him. 
HE was very amorous in his Youth, and in- 
Aulging the faſhionable Vice of the Age, had 
ſeveral Miſtreſſes, one of whom he much cele- 


brated under the Name of Corinna. He was 


exceſſively addicted to ſenſual Pleaſure, which 
was almoſt his only Vice. He informs us him 
ſelf of the Qualifeations with which Nature 
bad endowed him for this Exerciſe, and the Uſe 

he made of them: 4 e 


Exigere a ngbis anguſtd nocte Corinnam 
Me memini numeros ſuſtinuiſſe novem. 


HE found himſelf ſprightly and gay in the 
Morning, after paſſing a whole jel in amor- 
ous Embraces, and he breathes a fervent Wiſh 
that it might be permitted him to die in the 
actual Fruition of that Pleaſure, Nothi 

ſeemed to him more ſuitable to the Life he ha 
Jed, than to make his Exit in the like Exerciſe. 
I do not believe Lais the Courtezan, who died 
in the Manner Ovid calls ſo happy, deſired to 
expire in this Manner. This Poet's Writings 
upon Love are ſome of the warmeſt Productions 
we have remaining of Antiquity; not that "er 


”. 
- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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find in them the groſs Expreſſions of Catullus, Ho- 


race, and Martial, or the unnatural Abominations 


of Pederaſty, of which theſe three Poets ſpeak fo 


— but that Delicacy of Style, that Purity 
and 

celled in, render his Works the more dangerous, 
as by this Means they repreſent in a very intel- 
lipitle and elegant Manner, all the moſt laſci- 
vious Arts and Impurities of Love. They are 
ſufficient to corrupt an Empire of Nen Am- 
plitude than even the Roman. He does not 


ſpeak upon the Credit of others, but writes 


from his own Practice. In his Apology indeed, 


which he compoſed in the Place of his Exile, 


he ſolemnly proteſts that he had not committed 


the Actions he deſcribed, and that his Head had 
a greater Share in thoſe Deſcriptions than his 
Heart. It is certain, that many Poets relate as 
fortunate Adventures what are only Fictions of 


their Imagination, but we are at a Loſs to de- 


termine whether this was Ovid's Caſe; we are 


at too great a Diſtance from the Age in which 
he lived, and we cannot queſtion but many 
Writers, when they find their own Poems 


brought in as Evidence againſt them, will boaſt 


of their Innocence, though they are guilty. 
NorwiIrHe TAN DIN his Gallantries, he 
found Time to finiſh his Heroic Epiſtles, and 


his 
nounced ſpurious. He compoſed a Tragedy 
called Medea, much commended by Quintilian 


for the Beauty of the Expreſſion, and the Dig- 


nity of its Sentiments, and generally admired. 
by the Ancients for an excellent Piece. Mas 
| | | ule 


legance of Diction, which Ovid has ex- 


his 05 Several little Poems are extant under 
ame, which by the beſt Critics are pro- 
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Muſe always brought forth without Sorrow. 
= neyer troubled herſelf about nurſing 
Child: ſhe took little Care in deen 
her Productions. "He confeſles his Negli 

and Indolence in this Regard. He allo tae. 
he was juſtly cenſured at Rome for eternally re- 
iterating the ſame Things in the Poems he wrote 


during his Exile. This was a Fault he was very 


ſenſible of, and which he endeavoured to cor- 
rect, but the Vivacity which animated him in 


his firſt Compoſition, failing him when he came 


to reviſe. what he had written, he found the 
Correction tedious and troubleſome, and totally 


Ts diſcontinued it. 


THz laſt Poem he writ before his Baniſhment, 
was the Metamorphoſes; but the Misfortunes he 
fell into prevented his putting his laſt Hand to 
it; for ſcarcely are the three laſt Books cor- 
realy. finiſhed. From this Work he foretold 
Immortality to himſelf, and that it would be 
Proof againſt the Injuries of Sword, Fire, 
'Þ Ros and Time. It concludes thus ; 1 


 Famgue Opus ecki, &c. 


The Work i is finiſb d, which nor dreads the Rage 


54 Tempeſts, Fire or War, or waſting A 
ame ſoon or late Death's undeter min d Day, 6 
This mortal Being only can decay; 
My nobler Part, my Fame fhall reach the Shes, 
And to late Times with bloomang Honours riſes, 
hate er the unbounded Roman Power obeys, 
All Times and Nations ſhall record my W ; 
Ev. allowed to Poets to divine, 
NA round ABEL is mine. 


1 TY 4 $ 


Wuzsn 


Warn he found himſelf condemned to Ba- 
niſhment, he threw his Adertamorphoſes into the 
Fire, either out of Spite, or becauſe he had not 
put his finiſhing Hand to it. He himſelf informs 
us of this Particular. Some Copies which had 
before been taken of this beautiful Poem, were 
the Cauſe of its not being loſt. : 1 
By ſome Indiſeretion in his Conduct, or by 
an accidental Diſcovery of ſome Incidents at 
Court, which were not fit to be known, he fell 
into a fatal Diſgrace, and incurred the Diſ- 
pleaſure of Auguſtus, when he was about fifty 
Vears of Age, who baniſhed him to Tami, an 
European Gy, upon the Euxine Sea, near the 
Mouths of the Danube, in the Neighbourhood 
5 of a ſavage and barbarous People, who were 
continually making Irruptions, where he was 
expoſed to the extreme Rigors of Froſt and Cold, 
which was inſufferable to an Italian of a delicate 
and ſoft Conſtitution, who had led his whole 
Life in the Pleaſures of Effeminacy and Eaſe. 
Czſar indeed was pleaſed to leave this diſtreſſed 
Poet the Enjoyment of his Fortune, and did 
not procure his Condemnatiog by a Decree of 
the Senate, and made Uſe of the Term Relega- 
tion inſtead of Baniſhment ; yet it is certain, he 
inflicted upon him a very ſevere Puniſhment; he 
ſent him among a Species of Savages, and there 
left him amidſt Complaints and Groans, under 
the deepeſt Deſpair of ever being delivered from 
them. | 1 e 
5 Ir has been a Matter of Enquiry for many 
3) Ages, what could be the Cauſe of the Emperor's | 
Reſentment, to puniſh a Poet who had ſo often 
contributed to his Pleaſures, in ſo exemplary a . 
. | Manner, 
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288 Lives of the Roman PorTs, 
Manner. Ovid confeſſes in many Places of his 
Works, that the two Cauſes of his Miſery were, 
that he had compoſed ſome Books on the Art of 
Love, and that he had. ſeen ſomething. He does 
not tell us what it was that he ſaw, but gives 
us to underftand, that his Books contributed 
leſs to his Diſgrace than that did; for he ſup- 
poſes, complaining to the God of Love, that 
after labouring to enlarge his Empire, he had 
obtained no other Reward than that of being 
| baniſhed among Barbarians, Love made anſwer 
to him, you know very well that was not the 
Thing that did you moſt harm. 2 6:2o0 


Digue har, fit utinam defendere catera paſſes, 
Scis aliud quod te leſerit ofſe magir. 


-Hz repeats in ſeveral Places the ſame Com- 
plaint of having ſeen undeſignedly the Crime 
of another, and declares that it is not lawful for 
him to reveal this Myſtery, Attempts have been 
made to conjecture what it was, and the more 
filent he is, the greater has been the Curioſity 
of Critics, -to pengtrate into this Secret. | 
Sou would believe, that the Poet ſurpriſed 


Auguſtus in a flagrant Crime with Julia his 


Daughter, and confirm this by a Paſſage of 
Suetonius, from which they pretend to collect, 
that Caligula deſpiſed his Mother, becauſe he 
believed her to be the Offspring of the inceſ- 
tuous Commerce of Auguſtus with Julia. The 
Abbot de Marelles, in his Life of Ovid, tells 
us, that he was baniſhed for having read to 
Julia the laſt Verſes of his Book de Arte Amandi, 
and for having ſurpriſed Augisſius uſing that 


youn 
2 


; 
9 
i 


O £10 5 
7 16 Princeſs with too much Familiarity. 
he latter could not be the Reaſon, for Ouid 


R 


was diſgraced ſeveral Years after Julia was 


ne from Rome, and become the Object of her 


'ather's Indignation. I take it to be a truer 
Cauſe, ſays Gifanius, in his Life of this Poet, 


of baniſhing him, or rather of relegating him, 


that he had accidentally diſcovered Auguſtus in 


ſome indecent and obſcene Action; for Ariſtotle 
obſerves in his ſecond Book of Rhetoric, that 


no Hatred is ſo great as that which ariſes from 
being ſurpriſed in an indecent Fact; but that 
the Action was that of Inceſt, is neceſſaril 
falſe. The Editor deſires that the Reader, who 
would ſee the Affair critically diſcufſed, would 
conſult the Authors of the Ancient Univerſal 
 OBsERvE farther, that Julia was already ba- 
niſhed, when Ovid compoſed his Art of Love, 
and that it was eight or nine Years after his 
writing this Book, before he himſelf was ba- 


niſhed; ſo that one Cauſe of his Diſgrace could 


not be his Art of Love, which had given Offence 
to the Emperor by ſome Paſſages of it, which 
were meant of his Daughter under the Name of 
Corinna. He compoſed that Work at the Age 
of Forty- one; and he was in the fifty-firſt Year 
of his Age, when he left Rome to go to Tomi, 
the Place of his Relegation. This Tranſaction 
muſt ever remain a Secret, and needs no farther 
Inquiry in this Place. © © | 

HOUGH Ovid was ſo unfortunate as not to 
get himſelf recalled, or ſo much as removed tg 


another Place of Confinement, yet he never was 
wanting in Reſpect to * Emperor; but, 2 85 


Vor. I. 
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the contrary, continued inviolably to praiſe him 
with an Extravagance that bordered upon Ido- 
latry, and he made an Idol literally of him as 
ſoon as he heard of his Death. He not only 
wrote his Elegy in a Poem in the Getic Tongue, 
but alſo invocated him, and conſecrated a Cha- 
pel to him, where he went every Morning to 
offer him Incenſe and Adoration. The Suc- 
ceſſor and Family of this Prince had their Share 
in all this Worſhip, and were in all Probability 
the real Motive of it. However, the unhappy | 
Poet could find no Remedy for his Misfortune, 
the Court continued as inexorable under Tiberius 
as before, and he died in his Exile, in the fourth 
Year of this Emperor, in the Year of Rome 
| ſeven hundred feventy-one, about ſixty Years: 
of Ape. | | 
- He deſired if he died in the Country of the 
Gete, his Aſhes might be carried to Rome, and 
that the Epitaph he'compoſed for himſelf might 
be inſcribed upon his Tomb. | 


Hic ego, qui jaceo tenerorum luſor Amorum, 
Ingenio perii Naſo Poeta meo. 
| Mt tibi gui tranſis, ne fit grave, quiſquis amaſti 
Dicere, Naſonis molliter oſſa cubent. 


Here lies Love's faithful Slave beneath this Stone, 
Ovid the Poet, by his Wit undone. 
Let every Lover as be paſſes by, 
Wiſh that his Bones may unmoleſted lie. 


He not only met with Humanity among thoſe 
Barbarians, but alſo a great deal of Civility. 
They loved and honoured him in a ſingular 


er, 


Manner, and teſtified their Eſteem of him by 
public Necrees ; they made a general Mourning 
for him, and: interred him in a ſtately Monu- 
ment before the Gates of the City. He boaſts 
of one Thing which proves that he renounced . 
all Gallantry in his Exile; for he pretends, 
that no Perſon, of whatever Age or Sex, could 
complain of him; it is a Sign he no longer 
amuſed himſelf in making Love, and that even 
after he had learned the Getic Tongue, he did 
not entertain the Wives and Daughters of the 
Tomians upon that Subject, for if Fe had, their 
Huſbands and Fathers would have clamoured 
againft him. This Part of his Conduct was ſo 
much the more commendable, as it was diffi 
cult to be obſerved by a Perſon of his amorous 
Diſpoſition, and who had contracted a long 
Habit in a quite different Courſe of Life, N 
He wrote an infinite Number of Verſes dur- 
ing his Exile, nor is this to be wondered at, 
for the Muſes are naturally Tatlers, but moſt of 
all ſo in Adverſity ; and beſides this, he wanted 
Converſation, and took no Delight either in 
Drinking or Gaming, ſo that they muſt needs 
be his whole Entertainment. If he had met 
with any Perſons to whom he could have re- 
peated his Verſes, he would have verſified with 
much more Satisfaction; for he confeſles, that 
Walking in the Dark, and writing Verſes which 
we could read to no Body, is the very ſame 
Thing. Mr. Cowlzyve julliy e 5. one 
may ſee through the Style of Ouid de Triſtibus 
the humble and dejected Condition of Spirit 
with which he wrote. There ſcarce remain 
any Footſteps of . quem nec Jovis 
3 | 2 bd 


re 
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ira nec Ignis, &c, The Cold of the Country 
had ftricken through all his Faculties, and be- 
RY .numbed the very Feet of his Verſes ; he is him- 
. elf, methinks, like one of the Stories of his 
| own Metamorphoſis, and though there remain 
ſome weak Reſemblances of Ovid at Rome, it 
is but, as he ſays of Niobe, In vuliu Color gt 
| Le ſanguine, ä 
. E had, among other good Qualities, that of 
1 nuNeot being Satirical, and yet he was very capable 
| | | of compoſing ſatirical Verſes, as he has ſhewn 
in his Poem againſt /bis; for no Piece ever diſ- 
if | covered more Gall than this, nor more ſevere. 
| - MalediQtions. He wrote it a little after his 
_ - | | | Baniſhment. Ovid was of a pale Complexion, 
| His Perſon of a middle Stature, 'and ſlender, but 
| graceful, and his Body ftrong and nervous, 
Ts though not large limbed. According to Apu- 
Ty eius, he died upon the ſame Day as Livy the 
4 F Hiſtorian. | | | 
_{- | TRR Works of Ovid are well known; his 
WH Poetical Abilities fixed him with great Juſtice 
I | in the higheſt Rank among the Roman Poets. 
Fl | | | It is obſerved, that he was the beſt bred Gentle- 
| 


. man of all the celebrated Geniuſes of the Age in 

y which he lived, and perhaps the Copiouſneſs of 
_ his Expreſſion was owing in ſome Meaſure to 
»Þ the Civility of his Breeding, as well as to the 
Luxuriance of his Fancy; and though Virgil 

| and Horace were Courtiers too, yet they were 
131 vaſtly inferior to him in Courtlineſs of Expreſ- 
5 nion, however they exceeded him in Majeſty of 


Thought, in Conciſeneſs and Accuracy of Style. 
1 | The Reaſon was, Ovid was a Gentleman, and 
= | che others not; his good Bieeding was natural 


07 1.0; woe 


w him from his Infancy, theirs was acquired: 


in their riper Years, and would never fit ſo- 
eaſily upon them. | 1 | 
No Man, ſays Scaliger, ever did or can imi- 


tate that Eaſineſs of Style which Ovid poſſeſſed; 


he tranſcends all Authors, ſays Heinſiu, either 
in making Things that are falſe ſeem probable, 
or Things that are obſcure, perſpicuous, and in 
. euriouſly adorning both the one and the other; 
or elſe in relating Things plainly and familiarly- 
as they are: He abounds every where with mo- 
ral Inſtructions, even when he is frolicſome and 
' wanton, No one knew better how to expreſs 
himſelf, nor to level his Thoughts to the meaneſt 
Capacity with more Advantage. He was, ſays 


ee ſo exquiſitely ſkilled in the 2 


ongue, that, according to the Opinion of all 
learned Men, if the Roman Language were ut- 


terly loſt, and nothing left but the Works of 


Ovid, they alone would be ſufficient to retrieve 
it. Vet this Poet, with all his Sweetneſs, has 


but little Variety of Numbers, he is always, as 


it were, gallopping upon the Turf. He avoids 
all Synalzphas, ſo that minding only Smooth- 


neſs, he wants both Majeſty and Variety. Quid - 


is certainly more agreeable to the Reader than. 
any of the Raman Wits, though ſome of them 


are more lofty, ſome more inſtructive, and others 
more correct. He had Learning enough to make 
him equal to the Firſt. But as his Verſe came 
eaſily, he wanted the Toil of Application to 


amend it. He is often luxuriant both in his 


Imagination and Expreſſions, and not always 
natural. If Wit be Pleaſantry, he has it . 
| % 11) OR 
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| Exceſs; but if it bePropriety, Lucretius, Horace, 
and, above all Virgil, are his Superiors. 1 
Tux moſt celebrated of the Elegiac Writers 
were Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid. Tibullus 
is elegant and polite; Prepertivs noble and high; 
but Ovid is to be preferred to both, becauſe he 
is more natural, more pathetic, and more paſ- 
ſionate. I know not, ſays Faber, whether Ovid 
did any where ſhew more Wit and Learning, 
than in his ſecond Book de Triſtibus; nor is this 
to be wondered at, ſince he was to plead his 
own Cauſe before Auguſtus, a Prince of great 
Learning, and a Poet himſelf. Never had any 
Thing in the Latin Tongue more Wit and 
. Elegancy than his eighth Elegy of the ſecond 
| Hon eee every Thing in it is ſo terſe, 
ſo fine, ſo pathetic, and ſo full of variety. He 
was vain and extravagantly fond of his own 
, 8 ; OW: an 9 he had of his 
Elegies appears plai by thoſe two arrogant | 
Verkes Tp 7 {ras een . | 


ApS Tantum fe nobis Elegi e e | 
Quantum V irgilio nobile debet Epos. 


The World was as much obliged to him for the 

Elegy, as ever it was to Virgil tor the Epic. This 

_ Remark had carried a greater Modeſty, if it had « 
come from any other Hand. There are good | 
Judges who obſerve, that many of thoſe _—_ 

. Parifons and Examples which he uſes in his 

de Triſtibus, and his other Elegies, are merely 
ſuperfluous, and plainly ſhew that he was not 

arrived to a full Maturity of Judgment; and 

Rl Ob ; 1 Scaliger 
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Fealiger remarks, that his de Triftibus, and de 
Daonto, (both which Titles he finds Fault with) 
are leſs elaborate than his other Pieces, and: 
. eſpecially than his Epiftles.. | * 
Tu fix Books of his Faſti, which he ſent 
to Germanicus, the Son of Driſus, contain Va- 
riety of ſingular Learning; the other Six which 
he propoſed were never finiſhed, his ſudden 
- Death, or his unfortunate Exile, prevented his 
| Deſign. The Style of this Poem is eaſy, ſoft, 
and natural, though the Subject is not always 
- equally tractable, nor capable of being adorned, 
nor has he often Scope enough for his Genius; 
yet, ſays Scaliger, in many Places he goes be- 
yond himſelf in Purity and Politeneſs. Selden 
calls this Poet a Great Canon Lawyer, on Ac- 
count of his Faſti, which give us the beſt Account 
of the Religion and Feſtivals of the old Romans. 
THE Epiſtles are ſaid to be the molt polite 
Part of all Ovid's Works; the Thoughts, ſays 
Scaliger, are admirable, his Elegancy, natural 
and eaſy, they have a true Poetical Air; Rapin 
calls them the Flower of the Roman Wit, yet he 
. owns they fall much ſhort of that Maturity of 
110 which is the chief Perfection of 
Virgil. | EO if Fs 
Hrs Art of Love, and his Amorous Compo-- 
ſitions are criminal and of pernicious Example; 
yet they have had their unchaſte Votaries in all 
Ages. The Writers of the "4147 hom Hiſtory © 
relate, that the Emperor Ælius Verus was 1:4 
delighted with that little Piece of Ovid de Arte 
Amandi, that he would often read him in his 
Bed, and when he went to ſleep, he uſed to 
put him under his Pillow. There have been 
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= many, fays Cornelius Agrippas both Greek and 
| Latin Poets, who have diſcovered their wanton 

- Amours more like Panders than Poets, 9 4 

all of them were ſurpaſſed by Ovid in his He- 

roical Epiſtles, dedicated to Corinna, which 

were exceeded by himſelf in his Art of Love, 
and might better have been called the Art of 

N boring and Pimping. The Learning and the 

unchaſte Documents of this Poem were the Pre- 
5 tence of the Baniſhmentof the Author by Auguſtus 
n | to the remoteſt Parts of the North. | 
| . 1 Tu Metamorphoſis of Ovid is ſaid to be 


1 copied after one Parthenius of Chios, who had 
= written an excellent Poem upon the fame Sub- 
Will Pod. jet; this Work of Ovid's was ſo highly eſteemed 
Kt y the Grecian Wits, that they tranſlated it into 
{ v3 their own Lan He has ſhewn Wit and 


A' in this Piece, but his Youthfulneſs would 
1 | ſcarce be pardoned but for the Vivacity of his 
91 5 Wit, and a peculiar Happineſs of Fancy. His 
1 Style, ſays Borrichius, in this Poem is not ſo 
lofty as in ſome of his other Compoſitions, but 

| +, there is Beauty and Exactneſs in it. This 

Work is in this Reſpect highly to be admired, 

in that it does, in that ee ul Order, and as 

it were with a certain Chain and Concatenation, 

preſent to us almoſt all the Fables of the An- 

cients, from the Beginning of the World to 

that very Time. | 

Some Critics have deſpiſed the Latin of this 
| Poet, as if he was as corrupt in his Style and 
P „as he was in Life and Morals. They 
would have met but with a ſorry Reception from 
Alphonſo, King of Naples : That Prince being 
wich his Army in the Neighbourhood of Sulme, 


0 I P. 207m. 
aſked if it was certain that Ovid was born there? 


and the People aſſuring him that he was, he 


ſaluted the Town, and paid his Acknowledg- 
ment to the Genius of the Country, that had 
pere, ſo great a Poet. It is ſaid that the 


en of Ovid was found about two Centuries ago 
at Taurunum, a Town of the Lower Hungary, 


with this Inſcription, Ouidii Naſonts Galamuss. - 
It was diſcovered under ſome ancient Ruins, 


and preſented to 1/abella, Queen- of Hung nk | 


who ſet a great Value upon it, and ann 
as a moſt venerable Relic. ö 
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Les ANNEDS SENECA, was 
| born at Corduba in Spain, about the Be- 
inning of the Chriſtian Era, a Philoſopher and 
oet, and Uncle of Lucan, Monſieur Baillet 
tells us, that of all the ten Latin Tragedies 
which are collected and publiſhed in a Volume 
under the Name of Seneca, it is generally agreed 
that the beſt of them were written by this fa- 
mous Philoſopher, who was Nero's Tutor, and 
that he was really the Author of the Medea, 
the Hippolytus, and the Troades; the reſt, ſays 
he, have their Excellencies, though the Au- 
thors of them are not well known. I he meaneſt, 
and that which ſeems the moſt unworthy of the 
Name of Seneca, is the Octavia, to which others 
join the Thebais, which is the Work of a De- 
claimer, who knew nothing of Tragedy. Lip- 
ius could by no means believe that Seneca ever 
wrote the Troades; he had ſo mean an Opinion 
of this Tragedy, that he took it for granted it 
was either "written by ſome paltry Poet, or b 
ſome ignorant Pedant. Scaliger was much of- 
fended at this ſevere Cenſure of Lipſius, from 
whom he intirely differed, calling this Tragedy 
a Divine Wort, and to be preferred before any 
»of the other Nine, all which he believes were 
Ss ah te L written 
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S E N CA. 208, 
written by Seneca. However this be, we may 
conclude with Veſſius, that though: Seneca may 
not be the Author of thoſe ſeveral Tragedies, . 
which are commonly aſcribed to him, yet there 
is no Doubt but ſome of them were really his; 
and therefore of his Life and Poetical Writings. - 
may be juſtly expected in this Place, 9 
8 E V ECA, a Spaniard of Corduba; (a Roman 
Colony of great Fame and Antiquity), was of 
the Family of Anneus, of the Order of Knights, . * 
His Father Marcus was famous for his Eloquence 
at Rome, a Man of Letters, ſome of whoſe . 
Works are now extant, and. who was diſtin- 
guiſhed from the Son by the Name of the Orator. 
Flis Mother's Name was Helvia, a Woman of 
excellent Qualities. His Father came to Rome © 
in the Time of Auguſtus, and his Wife and 
Children ſoon followed him, our Seneca being 
in his Infancy. There were three Brothers; 
Marcus Annæus Novatus, Liicius Annans Seneca, 
and Lucius Annaus Mela. The firſt of theſe 
changed his Name to Junius Gallio, who adopted 
him; to him it was that he dedicated his Trea- 
tiſe of Anger, whom he calls Navatus too; and 
he alſo dedicated his Diſcourſe of a happy Life 
to Galli. He is mentioned by St. Lite in the 
Ats of the Apoſtles. The youngett Brother, 
 Anneus Mela, was Lucan's Father. Seneca was 
about Twenty Years of Age in the Fifth of. 
Tiberius. His Father trained him up to Rhe- 
toric, but his Genius led him rather to Philo- 
ſophy, and he applied his Studies to Morality 
and Virtue. He was a conſtant Hearer of the 
celebrated Men of thoſe Times, as Attalus,s. 


300 Lives of the Roman Pozrs. | 
Papirius, Fabianus, (of whom he makes often 


mention) and was a great Admirer of Demetrius 


the Cynic, whoſe Converſation he enjoyed af- 
terwards in the Court, and both at home alſo 
and abroad, for they often travelled together. 
. His Father was not at all pleaſed with his Hu- 
mour for philoſophizing, and forced him to 


ſtudy the Law, and for a while he practiſed 
: Rang After which he would put 2 


public Employments. And thus, notwithſtanding 
Bis hiloſophic Studies, he came firſt to be 
3 then Prætor, and ſome will have it 
that he was choſen Conſul; but whether he 
bore thoſe Honours before or after his Baniſh- 


ment, is uncertain. 


I the firſt Year of the Emperor Claudius he 
was baniſhed into Corfica, when Julia the 
Daughter of Germanicus was accuſed by Meſſa- 
lina of Adultery and exiled too, Seneca being 
charged as one of the Adulterers. But Meſſalina 
dying, and Agrippina being married to Claudius, 
the prevailed upon the Emperor to recall Seneca, 
after he had ſuffered an Exile of above eight 
| Years. In this Retirement, it is ſaid, that he 
chiefly amuſed himſelf with writing Tragedies, 
and other Poetical Compoſitions. She after- 
wards recommended him as Tutor to her young 
- Son Nero: Had that young Prince WAR to 


the Wiſdom of his Preceptor through the Courſe | 
of his Reign, with the ſame Attention he did 


for the firſt five Years of his Government, he 
would have been the Delight, as he afterwards 
proved the Deteſtation, of Mankind. As Nero 
grew weary of the Advice of his Maſter, kereg 
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- Intereſt ſoon declined at Court, and finding he 
had ill Offices done him, went directly to the 
Emperor with an Officer to refund all he had 
- gotten, which Nero would not receive; how- 
ever, from that Time the Philoſopher changed 
his Courſe of Life, received few Viſits, ſhun- 
ned Company, went little abroad, ſtill pre- 
tending to be kept at home either by Indiſpo- 
ſition or by his Studies. | 


SENECA had two Wives, the Name of the 


firſt is not mentioned, his ſecond was Paulina, 
- whom he often ſpeaks of with great Affection; 


the former he had his Son Marcus. His 
ſtate was partly Patrimonial, but the greateſt 
Part of it was derived from the Bounty of his 


Prince: His Gardens, Villas, Lands, Poſſeſ- 


fions, and incredible Sums of Money, are cele- 
brated. Dien reports him to have had Two 
hundred and fifty thouſand Pounds Sterling at 


_ Intereſt in Britain alone, which he called in all 


at once. | 1 Ih 

Tun Manner of his Death is particularly 
iven by Tacitus: Now follows, ſays he, the 
eath of Seneca, to Nero's ; Satisfaction; 


not ſo much for any poſitive Proof againſt him 
that he was of Piſe's Conſpiracy, but Nero was 

reſolved to accompliſh that by the Sword, which 
he could not effect by Poiſon ; for it is reported 


that Nero had corrupted Clæonicus (a Freedman 


of Seneca s) to give his Maſter Poiſon, which 


did not ſucceed; for he lived upon the ſimpleſt 


Diet, as the Fruits of the Earth, and his Drink 


was moſt commonly River-W ater. nd 


FU NATILIS, 
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32 Lives of the ROMAN POETS. 
1 NATALIS, it ſeems, was ſent upon a 
Viſit to him, being indiſpoſed, with a-Com- 
plaint, that he would not permit Piſe to viſit 
him; to whom Seneca made anſwer, That fre- 
quent Meetings and Conferences between them, 
could do neither of them any Good, but that he 
had a great Intereſt in Pio s Welfare. Upon this, 
Granius Silvanus (a Captain of the Guard) was 
ſent to examine Seneca upon the Converſation 


that had paſſed between him and Natalis, and 


to report his Anſwer. Seneca, either by Chance 
or on Purpoſe, came that Day from Campania 
to a Villa of his own, within four Miles of the 
City; and thither the Officer repaired the next 
Evening and beſet the Place. He found Seneca 
at Supper with his Wife Paulina, and two of 
his Friends, and gave him immediately an Ac- 
count of his Commiſſion. Seneca told him, that 
it was true that Natalis had been with him in 
P:ſo's Name, with a Complaint that Piſo could 
not be admitted to ſee him, and that he excuſed 
himſelf by Reaſon of his Want of Health, and 
his Deſire to be quiet and private, and that he 
had no Reaſon to prefer another Man's Welfare 
before his own; Cz/ar himſelf, he ſaid, knew 
very well that he was not a Man of Compli- 
ment, having received more Proofs of his Free- 
dom than of his Flattery. Joo 
Tris Anſwer of Seneca was delivered to 
\ Ceſar in the Preſence of Poppea and Tigellinus, 
the intimate Confidants of this abandoned 
Prince and Nero aſked him, whether he could 
collect any Thing from Seneca, as if he intended 
to diſpatch himſelf? The Tribune's Anſwer 


0 Fa F Was, 


was, That he did not find him at all affected 
with the Meſſage, . nor ſo much as change 


Countenance upon it. Go back to him then, 


ſays Nero, and tell him that he is condemned 
to die. Seneca received the Meſſage without 


Surpriſe or Diſorder; called for his Will, 


which being refuſed him by the Officer, he 
turned to his Friends, and told them, That 
fince he was not permitted to requite them as 
them the Thing of all others that he eſteemed 
the moſt, that 1s, the Image of his Life, which 
would give them the Reputation both of Con- 
ſtancy and Friendſhip, if "my would but imi- 
tate it ; exhorting them to a Firmneſs of Mind, 
ſometimes by good Counſel, ſometimes by Re- 
prehenſion, as the Occaſion required. Where 
now, ſays he, is all your Philoſophy ?. All 
our premeditated Reſolutions againſt the Vio- 
4 of Fortune? Is there any Man fo igno- 
rant of Ners's Cruelty, as to expect, after the 
Murder of his Mother and his Brother, that 
he ſhould even ſpare the Life of his Governor 
and Tutor? After ſome general Expreſſions 
. to this Purpoſe, he took his Wife in his Arms, 
and having ſomewhat fortified her againſt the 
preſent Calamity, he beſought and conjured her 
to moderate her Sorrows, and. betake herſelf to 
the Contemplations and Supports of a virtuous 


they deſerved, he was 72 at Liberty to bequeath 
| 


Life, in which ſhe would find Comfort for the 


Loſs of her Huſband. Paulina on the other 


Side told him her Determination to bear him 


Company, and ordered the Executioner to do 


his Office. Well, ſays Seneca, if after the 


Sweetneſi 
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204 Lives of the Roman Pox Ts. 
Sweetneſs of Life, as I have repreſented it to 
thee, thou hadſt rather entertain an honourable 
Death, I ſhall not envy thy Example, conſult- 
ing at the ſame Time the Fame of the Perſon 
he loved, and his own Tenderneſs, for fear of 
the Injuries that might attend her when he was 
gone. Our Reſolution, ſays he, in this gene- 
rous Act may be equal, but thine will enſure 
the greater Reputation. After this, the Veins 
of both their Arms were opened at the ſame 
Time. Seneca did not bleed ſo freely, his Spi- 
rits being waſted with Age and a thin Diet; ſo 
that he was forced to cut the Veins of his 
Thighs, and otherwiſe to haſten his Exit. 
When he was far ſpent, and almoſt ſinking 
under Pain, he deſired his Wife to remove into 
another Chamber, leſt the Agonies of the one 
might work upon the Courage of the other. 
His Eloquence continued to the laſt, as appears 
by the excellent wigs he deliverd at his 
Death, which being taken in Writing from 
his own Mouth, and publiſhed in his own 
Words, I ſhall not preſume to deliver them in 
any other. Nero in the mean Time, who had 
no particular Spite to Paulina, gave Orders to 
prevent her Death, for fear his Cruelty ſhould 
row more and more inſupportable and odious. 
hereupon the Soldiers gave all Freedom and 
Encouragement to her Servants, to bind up her 
Wounds and ftop the Blood, which they did 
"accordingly ; but whether ſhe was ſenſible of 
it or not, is a Queſtion. For among the com- 
mon People, who are apt to judge the Worſt, 


there were ſome of Opinion, that as long Fr 


me deſpaired of Nero Mercy, ſhe ſeemed to 
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court the Glory of dying with her Huſband for 


Company; but that upon the Likelihood of bet- 


ter Uf „ ſhe was prevailed upon to outlive 
him. And fo for ſome Years ſhe did ſurvive 
him, with all Piety and Reſpect to his Me- 


mory ; but ſo miſerably pale and wan, that 
every Body might read the Loſs of her Blood 


and Spirits in her Countenance. 


SENECA finding his Death flow and linger=- 


ing, deſired Statius Anneus, his old Friend and 


Phyſician, to give him a Doſe of Poiſon, which 


he had previouſly provided, being the ſame Pre- 
. paration which was appointed for Capital Of- 


fenders in Athens; this was brought him, and 


he drank it up, but to little Purpoſe, for his 
Body was already chilled, and bound up againſt 
the Force of it. He went at laſt into a hot 


Bath, and ſprinkling ſome of his Servants that 


were next him, This, _ he, is an Oblation 


to Jupiter the Deliuerer. The Fume of the Bath 


ſoon diſpatched him, and his Body was burnt 
without any Funeral Solemnity, as he had di- 


rected in his Teſtament; though this Will was 
made in the Height of his Proſperity and Power. 


There was a Rumour that Subrius Flavius, in 


a private Conſultation with the Centurions, had 


taken the following Reſolution; to which Seneca 
himſelf was no 8 


have been ſlain by the Hand of Piſo, P:ſo him- 


ſelf ſhould have been killed too, and the Em- 


pire delivered to Seneca, as one that well de- 
ſerved it for his Integrity and Virtue. Thus 
far Tacitus, He was about threeſcore at the 
Time of his Death. | 


r, that after Nero ſhould. 
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Tux bright Side of Seneta's Character is tliat 
of an excellent Moraliſt, and a ſound Philoſo- - 
- pher; he does not make ſo confidetable-a Figure 
as a Poet, and a Writer of Tragedies; though 
in this Reſpect, he writ, ſays Borrichius, in a 
pure Tragic Strain, he ſnewed a decent Gravity, 
he was no Ways inferior to any of the Greets, 
either for a majeſtic Style, or for an elegant 

Way of expreſſing himſelf; his Sentiments are 
ſublime, his Images lively and poetical, but the 
Fable and Execution of his Plays is irregular, 
he wants that noble Simplicity and pathetic 
Manner which recommends Euripides, and he 
_ ſeems to have written more for the Uſe of the 
_ "Cloſet, than of the Stage. © | 
Fon a lofty and majeſtic Species of Verſe, 
a e Seneca is not inferior to the beſt 
of the Greek Poets, nay, he excelled Euripides 
in Politeneſs and Beauty. Invention, it muſk 
be owned, is the peculiar Property of the Greeks, 
but Seneca is not beholden to them for that 
: ately Tragic Di gnity, that harmonious Sound, 
that Sprightlineſs of which every where 
-abounds in him. But, ſays Rapin, he knew 
nothing of Manners. He is a fine Speaker, 
who is eternally uttering pretty Maxims, and 
whatever Perſons he introduces, they always 
have the Mien of Actors. His Verſe is pomp- 
dus, his Thoughts ſublime, becauſe he would 
dazzle, but the Contrivance of his Fables has 
no great Character; he pleaſes himſelf too much 
in giving his own Ideas, inſtead of real Objects, 
and repreſents not very regularly what is to be 
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ST. EVRE MOND entertained a deſpicable: 
Opinion of Seneca in every Capacity of his 
Writings. I have a great Reſpect, ſays he, 


for the Tutor of Nero, the Gallant of Agrip- 


. pina, and for that ambitious Man, who pre- 


: tended to the Empire. Of the Philoſopher and 


Writer, I make but little Account; and am 
affected neither with his Style, nor with his 
Thoughts. His Latin has nothing of Re- 
ſemblance to that of Auguſftus's Time; it-is 


neither eaſy nor natural, all made up of Points, 


all fanciful and conceited, more of the Heat of 
Africa or Spain in them, than the elegant Beauty 
of Greece or Italy. Lou ſee. there abrupt Things 
that have indeed the Air and Shape of Senti- 
ments, but which have neither their Solidity 
nor good Senſe, which titillate the Fancy, 
without gaining the Judgment. His forced 
Diſcourſe communicates to me a Sort of Con- 


ſtraint, and the Soul, inſtead of finding there 
its Satisfaction and Repoſe, meets with Trouble 


and Affliction. | 1 
NERO, he goes on, one of the moſt wicked 
Princes in the World, was yet very ingenious, 
and had near him a Sort of Under-Maſters, ex- 
tremely curious, who uſed Seneca as a Pedant, 
and turned him into Ridicule. I never read 
his Writings, without being of quite contrary 
Sentiments to thoſe which he would inſpire his 
Readers with: If he attempts to recommend 
Poverty, I long for his Riches; his Virtue 
frightens me, and the leaſt diſpoſed to Vice, 
would abandon himſelf to Pleaſures, by the De- 
ſcription he gives of them. He ſpeaks ſo much 


of Death, and leaves me ſuch melancholy _ 
i 8 . j | ＋ 
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308 Lives of the Roman Pozxs. 
G ay I do m ay utmoſt Endeavours not to improve- 


his ures. His Style has nothing that 

he me; his Opinions are too ſevere; and it 

is ridiculous, that one who lived in Abundance, 

and was ſo careful of himſelf, ſhould encourage: 
117 but Povery and Death. 


| Eprrions of SENECA's, 7 RAGE DIES. 
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born at Corduba in Spain, in the Reign of 
Caligula, about the thirty-ninth Year of the 
common Era. He was of an Equeſtrian Family, 
which had removed from Italy, and had for 
ſome Time ſettled in Spain, in which Province 
it had enjoyed many honourable Employments. 


His Father was Marcus Anneus Mela, or Mella, 


a Roman Knight, a Man of an excellent Cha- 
racer, and of reat Intereſt in his Country, 
and had the additional Felicity and Honour of 
being Brother to the great Philoſopher Seneca. 
His Mother was Acilia, Daughter of Acilius. 
Lucanus, the moſt celebrated Orator of the Age 
in which he lived; from this Grandfather our 
Poet was called by the Name of Lucan. | 
He could not, it ſeems, eſcape the Attendance: 
of a Miracle in his Infancy, the ſame related 
of Homer and He/iod, that a Swarm of Bees ho- 
vered about his Cradle, and ſettled upon his 
Lips. His Father removed him to Rome when 


he was about eight Months old, that he might | 


learn the Latin Language in its Purity, which 
effectually defeats the Malice of ſome Critics, 
who cenſure his Style as if it had received a 


Tincture from the Place of his Birth, and 
2 charge 


ARCUS ANNAUS LUCANUS was. 
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o Lives of the Roman Po rs. 
charge him with writing like a Spaniard. His 
Education was conducted with the greateſt 
Care, ſuitable to the Forwardneſs of his Ge- 
Aius, and the Quality of his Family. He ſtu- 
died the Greek and Roman Languages under 
Palæmon the Grammarian ; Flavius Virginius, 
the molt eloquent Orator of his Time, was his 


Maſter in Rhetoric; and for Philoſophy, he was 
| Placed under Cornutus the Stoic, to which Sect 


he ever after addicted himſelf. 

HIS Proficiency under his Tutors exceeded 
Expectation; he frequently declaimed in Greet 
and Latin at fourteen Vears of Age. Seneca ſent 
him to Athens, where he completed his Studies. 
Upon his Return to Rome, the Recommenda- 
tion of his Uncle, and his own Merits, which 
could not be concealed, introduced him into 
Nero's Favour, who made him a Quæſtor be- 
fore he was qualified by Age to bear that Office; 
he exhibited a Shew of Gladiators at a great 


Expence, and was afterwards admitted into the 


College of Augurs. His Fortune and his Fame 
increaſing, he married Pollia Argentaria, the 
Daughter of Pollius Argentarius, a Roman Se- 
nator, a Lady of noble Birth, great Fortune, 
and diſtinguiſhed Beauty, who, to add to her 
other Excellencies, was accompliſhed in ſeve- 
ral Parts of Learning, inſomuch that the three 
firſt Books of the Pharſalia are ſaid to have 


been reviſed and corrected by her in his Life- 


Time. Statius, at the Requeſt of this Lady, 
wrote a Poem in Honour of the Anniverſary of 
Lucan's Birth-Day, wherein he praiſes her Ac- 


compliſhments. 
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Forma, Simplicitate, Comitate, 51) 
Cenſu, Sanguiues Grays Dea. 


* 


This Lady ſurvived him many Years. | 


How Lucan came to decline in Ners's Fa- 
vour, we have no poſitive Account in Hiſtory,z! 
it is agreed that he loſt it gradually, till at laſt 

he became. his. utter Pl ot bs doubt- the 
Poet's Virtue, and his Principles of Liberty 

muſt make him hated by a Man of Nero's Tem 
per; but there ſeems to have been a great deal 
of Ene „ blended with his other Jiabolical 
Principles „on Account of his Poetry, Tho”, 
the Spirit and Height of the Roman Poetry had 
ſomewhat Fre cows from what it had been in 
the Time of Auguſtus, yet it was ſtill an Art 
beloved and cultivated. Nero himſelf was not 
fond of it to the higheſt Degree, but, as 

ps bad Poets are, was vain and conceitedly 
fond of his. poetical Performances. He valued 
himſelf more upon his Skill in this Art and in, 
Muſic, than on the Purple he wore,. and bore 
it better to be deemed a bad Emperor, than a 
bad Poet or Muſician. Lucan, though then in 
Favour, was too honeſt to a on the Bom- 
baſt that Nero was every bes a Spe 


Public. Perſius in his firſt Satire g hn 
| cimen of itz 


Torva Mimalleneis, &c. 
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Their crooked Horns the Mimallonian Crew 

th Blaſts inſpir d; and Baſlaris who flew 
De ſcornful Calf with Sword advanc'd on high, 
Made from his Neck his haughty Head to fi 
And Mænas, when with Toy Bridles bound, 


| Sheled the ſpotted Lynx, then Evion rung around, 


Evion from l oods and Fhods repairingEchoesſound, 


Ar che Celebration of the Duinquennalia, it 
was preclaimed that Nero intended to recite the 
Story of Niobe, in a Poem of his own Compo- 
fition, He was applauded, and thought him- 


ſelf ſure of the Prize; Lucan, fired with Indig- 
nation, ſtood up, and repeating a Poem on the 


Fable of Orpheus, carried off the Prize againſt 
him. This ruined his Intereſt for ever with 
that Prince, who ſent him an Order next Day 
mever more to plead at the Bar, or repeat any 
of his Compoſitions in Public, as the moſt ce- 
Jebrated Poets and Orators were uſed to do. 
It is no wonder that a young Man, an admir- 


able Poet, and one conſcious enough of a ſupe- 


rior Genius, ſhould ſeverely reſent this barba- 
rous Treatment; in revenge he omitted no Oc- 

Caſion to treat Nero's Verſes with the utmoſt 

Contempt, and ridicule them and their Author. 

In this Behaviour towards the Emperor he was 

ſeconded by his Friend Perfius, and no doubt 

they often ene themſelves alone at Czſ/ar's 
Expence. Nero reſented this Uſage to the ut- 

moſt, and took all Occaſions of cenſuring and 

depreciating Lucan and all his Compoſitions. 


ROME 


n 


9 of this Imperial Tyrant; Nero had 
rendered himſelf” odious and inſupportable by 
his monſtrous Vices, Which urged ſeveral of - 
the firſt Rank, headed by i. into a Con- 
ſpiracy, to rid the World of this Prodigy of 
Wickedneſs. Lucan hated him upon a twofold 
Account, as his Country's Enemy and his own, 
and entered heartily into the Deſign. When 
it was rips for Execution, it was diſcovtred by 
ſome of the Accomplices, and Lucan was found 
among the firſt of the Conſpirators. They were 
condemned to die, and Luca had the Choice of 
the Manner of his Death. Taciras aſſerts, that 
our Poet being put to the Torture, atcuſed - 
his Mother of being in the Plot. This Story - 
ſeems to be à mere Calumny, and invented b7 
the Tyrant or his Friends, to depreciate his 
Character, and to fix a laſting Stigma upon 
his Memory. It is certain, there are many 
Fragments of his Life where this Particular is 
not to be found. * . 


H choſe to have the Arteries of his Legs 
and Arms opened in a hot Bath; he ſupped 
chearfully with his Friends, and then taking 
Leave of them with the greateſt Tranquillity, 
and a philoſophical Contempt of Death, went 
into the Bath, and ſubmitted to the Operation. 
When he found the Extremities of his Body 
rowing cold, and Death's laſt Alarm in evety 
art, he thought of a Paſſage of his on in 
the Ninth Book of the Pharſalia, which he 
repeated to the Spectators with the ſame Grace 
and Accent with which he uſed to declaim in 
vor J. P Public, 


, © reef . 8 1 
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Public, and immediately expired. He died in 
the Flower of his Life, and in the full Purſuic 
of Glory, in the I ty-ſeventh Year of his 
2 Tbe Pa ſſage was = where he deſcribes 
oldier of — s dying, much after we ſame 
Manner, being bitten by a Serpent. TE 


Sanguis erant Lachryme, Kc. 4 


Now e e ever how en Rn 
Ran Poiſon down, and drain d the fainting Heart; 
Blood falls for Tears, and ver his mournful Face, 
The raddy Drops their tainted Paſſage trace. 


, bali; . wices find a Way, | 
| There Streams of Blood, there crimſon 1 — fray. 


His Mouth ele Noel pour a Flood, 
And ev'n the Pores ooze out the trickling Bleed. .. 
In the red Deluge all the Parts lie drown'd, © 
And the whole Body ſeems one bleeding Wound. 


| He was buried in his own Garden at Rome. 


LUCAN md ſeveral Poems, the Combat ; 


of Hector and Achilles, the Fable of Orpheus 


upon the dreadful Fire at Rome, where it is 
faid he W lanced at Nero; ſome Books 
of Saturnalia; oem on the Deſtruction of 
Troy; an imperfef Tragedy of Medea. Theſe, 
ſays Statius, were compoſed by Lucan, at an 
Age at which Virgil "os = . Ke his Culex; 
nothing but the Titles of theſe Poems remain; 
we have his Phar/alia complete; on this Poem 
he founded his CG and n him- 
Invidia 


ee 316 


Irvidia ſacre, &c. 


Nor Czfar thou diſdain that I rehearſe, _ 
Thee, and thy Wars in no ignoble Virſes $653 
3 in aught the Latian ary 1 

ame and mine, immortal [ foretel; 
Eternity our Labaurs Hall reward, + 
And Lucan flouriſh like the Grecian Bard; 
My Numbers ſball to lateff Time convey _ © 
The Tyrant Cæſar and Pharſalia's Day. 


* 


Few Writers have been more expoſed to the 


Cenſure of Critics than Lucan; ſome call him 
an excellent Poet, others an indifferent Hiſto- 


rian; ſome a furious Orator, others a Mathe- 
matician, a Philoſopher and a Divine. Quin- 


N 


tilian obſerves, that Lucan has a great deal of 
Heat and Fire, and is remarkable for his Max- 
ims, but he chooſes rather to number him among 
the Orators than Poets. Scaliger contends that 


Lucan was a Poet, and that the Grammarians 
do but trifle when they object that he wrote 


not a Peem, but an Hiſtory. Baribius ſtyles” 


him a Poet of vaſt Genius, of extraordinz 
Learning, and of a truly heroic Character, 
who, from the very Time he lived, has always 
been eſteemed a My conſiderable Author, eſpe= 
_ cially among Philoſophers, by Reaſon of his 
Gravity, his Force, his Acuteneſs, and his 
weighty Sentences, which illuſtriouſly ſhine' 
through his whole Work, ſo that he ſcarce 
over 2 his Equal in this Regard, Seal 
confeſſes in Mitts Place, that Lucan poſſeſſed? 
1 aa P 2 great 
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greatGenius, butwould often exceed the Bounds 
of Poetry, that he had-an un vernable Fancy, 
"which would often tranſport him into the moſt 
extravagant Excurſions ;: that he mad. too mueh 
Fire, wünting that. admirable and divine Calm- 
neſs of Mind whictf none ever poſſeſſed but Virgil 
only; be ſeems, ſays he, rather to bart than 
"Yo. err are of Mey of thi Poet in 
e Opinion o t Judges; t moſt candid 
in their „ 9 ee Character, 
Allow his Expreſſion to be bold and lively, 
his- moral Sentiments 1e and clear, his 
Fictions probable, and his Pigreſſions, though 
not proper, are always inftruQive and enter- 
dining; yet his Epiſodes and long ſcholaſtic, 
' Diſſertations: and iſputes, merely ſpeculative . 
8 Things that fall in his OE 5 much of 
onftraint and Affectation. He has ſo maſterly 
a Manner in his Deſcriptions, that you ſeem. 
rather a Spectator than a Reader of the ſeveral. 
Tranſactions he relates, and he intereſts you 
ſo much by that Warmth and Feryor of =__ | 
which he-communi his Writings, that. 
you inſenſibly become a Perſon conderned, and 
d yourſelf engaged o ſame Side with 
E dmg FL * to be inen. 
judeleue in diſcovering the ſecret Spri 
defy — and looks very narrowly — * e 
yl Motives of human Uidertaki 85 diſco e 
ing their Riſe in our irregular Poftons. 
how thoſe Paſſions influence all our aig 


Fe is often happy in applying the ſeveral | 
| Ef Learning t6 4 0 2 e he ſeldom 


treats | 


RJ 
treats with any great Delicacy or Diſeretion- 
But though in Sfrada's Opinion, Calliohs can 
not be ſaid to be Lucan's infeparable Compa- 
nion, as ſhe is Virgil's, yet, according to that 
Critic, he is conſpicuouſly mounted on the 
Top of Parnaſſus, and manages Pegafus with 
much Dexterity, ſtill keeping firm in the Sad- 


dle, though he frequently ſeems in danger of 


loſing his Seat from the many Boundshe makes, 
the natural Spirit and Mettſe of that Creature 
increaſing, being animated by the Boldneſs of 
the Rider. Gyraldus obſerves, that one very 

ingeniouſly compared Lucan to a Horſe that was 


not broken, which would ever and anon be 


running in the midſt of ſome Meadow or Field, 
f Jeaping and kicking without any regard to 


I ſhall conclude his Character with a Remark 
of Mr. Dryden. Lucan, ſays he, followed too 
much the Truth of Hiſtory, crowded Sentences 
together, was too full of Points, and too often 
offered at ſomewhat which had more of the Sting 
of an Epigram, than of the Dignity and State 
of an Heroic Poem; he made no great Uſe of his 
Heathen Deities. There is neither the Mi- 
niſtry of the Gods, nor the Precipitation of the 
Soul, nor the Fury of a Prophet in his Pharſa- 


lia. He treats you more like a Philoſopher than 


a Poet, and inſtructs you in Verſe, with what 
he had been taught by his Uncle Seneca in Proſe. 
In one Word, e walks ſoberly on foot, when 
he might fly. Yet Lucan is not always this re- 
ligious Hiſtorian. The Oracle of Appius, and 
the Witchcraft of Erictbo, will ſomewhat atong 

n 3 | for 
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for him, who was indeed bound up by an ill- 
choſen and known Argument, to follow Truth 


_ wh * ExaQuels, 


« ., Notis hy Variorum, eurante Fr Oudindorpio. 
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uus PERSIUS FLACCUS, the Ba 


tyriſt, flouriſhed undes Nero, and was born 
of an Equeſtrian Family, about the twenty fe- 
cond Year of Tiberius, at Volterra in Tuſcany, 
though ſome place his Birth in Liguria, which. 


_ they found upon ſome Lines of the ſixth Satire: 


; At nunc Ligus, c. 2 


For me, my warmer Conſiitution wants © 
More Cold than our Ligurian Winter grants; 
And therefore to my Native Shores retir d, 

J view the Coaſt old Ennius once admir d: 
WhereCliffs on either fide their Points diſplay, 


And after opening in an ample Way.. | 
"IT 45520 your while, O Romans, to regard 


The Port of Luna, ſays our learned Bard. 
He was about fix Years of Age when his Father- 


Hlaccus died, his Mother Fulvia Siſenna was 
married afterwards to 1 a Roman Knight, 
Who died a few Years a 


rds. He received 


the Rudiments of Learning at Volterra, where 
he lived till he was twelve Years of Age. He 
Was then removed to Rome, where he applied 
_ Aimſelf to Study with great Application under 
AN: FX; the: 
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the Inſtructions of ;h MK the Grammarian, 
the Rhetor Virginius Flaccus, and Cornutus a Stoic 
her, the moſt learned Man of his Time, 


| of a moſt virtuous Life, and a Poet himſelf. The 


Philoſophy in which Perfius was educated he 
profeſſed his, whole Liſe, and in this he excelled 
both Juvenal and Horace; his Principles were 
not like thoſe of Horace, who is ſometimes an 
_ Epicurean, ſometimes a-Steic, ſometimes an 
Eclectic, as his preſent Humour ſways him, nor 
declaims like Juvenal a Vices more like an 
Orator than a Philoſo He is every where 
the ſame, true to the Doctrine of his Maſter, and 
devoted to his Philoſophy. He 33 a 
Kriet ntimacy with this Cernutus, and by his 
orks immortalized. the Fri ip that. was 
tween them ; he left wh by 2 Coaieil to his 


Will, his Library of Sn aue Books, and 


e 
of the only, an ” to his 
Siſters, who —— 5 8 | 
Hz began to write w was v ung, 
and app lied himſelf to Satire, upon — 2 
Waivogy of Lucilius; but Woe erſeshe NG 
in his Youth were ſup the Advice of 
Cornutus, who thought they wou d not anſwer the 
great Reputation of fthoſe that had been publiſhed, 
and were received with fo great Admiration by 
the Publie, that all the Copieswere preſently ſold 
DF. Among other of his Works, they ſuppreſ- 
- ſed-ſome Verſes he had made upon jpg Wife 
of the unfortunate Pætus, an 1 oman 


Lady, n e an Exam 
1 opt" pp _—_ 


a yt. . F 


PERSIUS or. 
Hr ſtudied with Lacan the Poet under Cor- 
nutus, and was ſo much admired by bis School - 
Fellow, that when Perſius recited his Verſes, 
Lucancould ſcarce forbear breaking out into rap 
turous Acclamations; which is a rare Thi 
among Poets of the ſame Rank, but ſometimes 
too common outof Hypoeriſy or Adulation. Per- 


ee became acquyinted, avith, Seneca yery Tate, 0 
and could never-endure his Temper. He was, a | | 


r. He was a 
goad Friend, à dutiful Son, an affectionae Blo- 
Beer, and a kind Relation, He was very chaſte, 
though a Perſon of ſingular Beauty; he was 
ber, temperate, and. modeſt: So true it. is, that 


4 „* 


we muſt not judge ot a Man's Morals by his Wri-. bw 
tings, for one 61 che erles of Perſia are inde- 4 
licate and licentiqus, they are ſharp and zeplete- | 
wh Malay: It is believed that he- pared. | 
not the cruel Nero, and that he fo plainly hinted. 


at him, that N i to alter ſome- 
af bis Words; he had written thus in his fuſt. 
Aurica, Hin Midas Res haber. 
An Af. Ears King Midas Bl. 
| Cornutus adviſed him to change them into theleg 


— 


Aurucalas Afai quis non bei : 

. Aſi Kort who bat f,; 

' | ' MIB E : 

) He died of a Pain in hisStomach, when he wa# 
about tweaty-ecight Years of Ages. . - 

ſie" Rot P's Tus 
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| Tux Works of Perſius conſiſt of ſix Satires ; 
© he prefaces them with a Prologue in Imitation 
of the Drama. The Procem to the firſt Satire 
is very beautiful, and contains the Sum of all 
- | thereſt: 33 
O cura hominum! quantum «ft in rebus inane! 


"He acquired great Glory, ſays Quintillian, 
"theſe Compolitions, ng, on more Seele 
ſays. Martial, by this one Book, than others did 
by many large Volumes. | ; 


' Sepius in libro memoratur Perſius ns, 
Num levis in toto Marſus Amazonide. 


FT Is Poet had certainly the 1 of 
great natural Parts, improved by a large Fund 
of acquired Knowledge. He was a profeſſed Imi- 
tator of Horace. His Style is noble, figurative 
and poetical, and in general anſwerable to the 
Dignity of his Sentiments, which have all the 
Grandeur the Steic Philoſophy when judiciouſſy 
applied could give them. To the Wit andrefined 
Ridicule that ſhine in every Line of Horace's Sa- 
tires he ſeems an utter Stranger, his Wit does 
not ſhew itſelf in genteel Raillery, but in inſult- 
ing Sneers; it was not his Province to be witty. 
He ſhines moſt in recommending Virtue and In- 
tegrity ; here it is that his Satire becomes him, 
and that Air of Sincerity that diſcovers itſelf 
in his Writings adds a new Grace to them. He 
has been equally ill treated by the Partizans of 
Juvenal and Horace. As à Poet, he is N 
n 2 | 


” © . g * ; 4 4 


% 
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1y inferior to both, though in Virtue and Learn- 
ing he was their Superior. He was grave, and 


particularly oppoſed. his Gravity to Lewdneſs, 
which was the predominant Vice of NVero's Court 
when he publiſhed his Satires, which was before 


that Emperor fell into the Exceſs of Cruelty, 


In regard to his Verſification, . the learned 


Caſaubon himſelf.(who underſtood him particy- 

larly well, and better than any of his former 
Commentators) can neither defend his Numbers, 
nor the Purity of his Latin; he gives up this 


Point, and pretends not to juſtify either the Mea - 


ſures or. the Words of Per/ius. He is evidently 


beneath Horace and Juvenal in both. And as 


his Verſe is ſcabrous and unadorned,, and. his 
Words not every where well choſen, the Purity. 
_ of Latin being more corrupted. than in the Time 


of Juvenal, and conſequently of Horace, who 
wrote when the Language was in the Height of 
its Perfection; ſo his Diction. is hard, his Fi- 
ures are generally too bold and daring, and his 
ropes, particularly his Metaphars, inſuffera - 


dly. ſtrained. n Tl 
_ . NoTwITHSTANDAING. all the Diligence and 


Penetration of his Ex oſitors, Perfur s ſtill ob- 
ſcure ; whether he affected not to be underſtood 


but with, Difficulty, or whether the Fear of his ; 
Safety under Nero compelled him to this Dark- - 


neſs in ſome Places, or that it was: occaſioned 


by bis cloſe Mode. of thinking, the Brevity of. 

bis Style, and heterogeneous. Admixture of his: 

Figures; or laſtly, whether after ſo long a Time 
many of his W. $ have 01 

many Cuſtoms and W relating to them loſt 


ords have been corrupted, and. 


Ud> 
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to us, whether ſome of theſe Reaſons, or all, 
concurred to render him fo obſcure, it muſt be 
ſaid, that the beſt of his Commentators can but 
guels at his Meaning in many ne $6 and 
none can be certain that he has divined rightly. 
Caſaubon excuſes the general Obſcurit 2 
| be. Pl by alledg in that if it was efigned þ e defen- 
* dendo for fear Bf) ere, and that 5 
ed to write in this obſcure Manner by his Maſter 
_ Cornutys. The Poet ſeems not to have wanted 
many Lectures to be read to him u n that Sub- 
n he was an * Scholar, and when he was 
adviſed to be obſcure in ſome Places where his 
Life and Safety were in queſtion, he took the 
ſame Counſel for all his Books, and never after- 
wards wrote ten 501 together clearly. He is 
obſcure, ſays not out of Policy, but be- 
- cauſe he hay ck a Taſte, and had given ſuch 
a Turn to his Genius; for if the Fear of bring- 
ing himſelf into Trouble at Court, had moved 
him tocover his Conceptions with a thick Cloud, 
he would have done it only in fuch Matters, as 
had ſomeRelation to the Life of the Tyrant; but 
we ſee that he twiſts his Words, and has recourſe 
10 Alluſions and Enigmatical Fi igures, even when 
is about to infinuate only a Moral Maxim, 
e cleareſt Explication of which could not have 
afforded*Nero the leaſt Pretence of being an 
with him. I ſhall give no Examples of it, 
refer to his Satires, 79 — ſufficiently evince "vg 
- ""SCALIGER has a mean Opinion of the Wri- 
tings of Per fius, partieularly of his Style; he calls 
- him a filly d Pr ag A impertinent Prater, 


| one ik yalued n on n his we" 


40 A 11 
qrhich was hat and feyeriſh. He affected ao- 
thing ſo much as to render himſelf obſeure, for 
| Fon — he was 124 the blind and be 
dart Poet. Not but that he has ſome Touches 

of 2 hidden Delicacy, but theſe Strokes (ſays 


Ragin) are always involved in ſo much profound 


Learning, that there needs a Comment to un- 
eee eee 
cep bron of the ating, on account of his Dark 
neſs. vl t. 


_ Hand the Riddles and Obſcurities af this Poet 
e urts ignibus ille dedit, committed them 
15 he Fire to be unfolded, His Maroſeneſs, 
fays the French Critic, never leaves him, he 
| ſpeaks not of the leaſt Things but with 5 
and he never ſports but with the moſt ſericus 
Air. . Yoſſius will have it, that Perfaus gither did 
not underſtand the Rules of Satire, or at leaſt, 
tl never abſeryed them, becauſe he only 


$hat. be em | | 
attacked ſome few particular Perſons inftead of 


reproving Vice in general ; and when he had a 
mind to touch upon the Faults or Actions of 
ſuch particular Perſons, * Je" Hp made uſe 
of ſome general Name, ſuch as Titius or Nevins 

which es not ou us Light Saag 50 know 


either the F Ft % the Perſon; and therefore 


this Poem o ce deferves the Name of a 
Satire, becauſe he reflects upon nobody by Name. 
I am ready, ſays Vavaſfar, to give to Per ſius the 
deference that is due to him; IL allow him bis 
Jeſts, his cagl Derihon, bis Mit and his Bar- 
cams, nor will I take from him his Latin, which 
as it is not the 3 ſol muſt own: it-is none 
of the worſt. are the Cenſures that are 


erame, who could not undar- 
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wo be met with in the Writings of the Learned, 
who have ſate in Jul t upon the Works of 
DONS 195 ee e 
Bor aſter all it muſt be allowed, that Perus 
5 was a young Man like his Friend and Contem- 

| porary Lacan. Both of them Men of extraor- 
6 EOS Ain Parts, and great acquired Knowledge 
- conſidering their Youth.. But neither of them 
- had arrived at: that Maturity of Judgment which 
is neceſſary to aecompliſh a great Poet; and 
- this Conſideration, as it lays ſome Imperfections 
to their Charge, ſo on the other Side, it is a can- 
did Apology for thoſe Failings which are inci- 
dent to Youth and Inexperience; and we have 
more Reaſon to wonder, how they; who died 
before the thirtieth Year of their Age, could 
write ſo well, and think ſo ſtrongly, than to 
accuſe them of thoſe Faults from which human 
Nature, more eſpecially in Vouth, could never 
poffibly be exempted. „ 
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* C SELIOS ITALICUS was born un- | "4 
der the Emperor Tiberius, but the Year of = 
his Birth cannot be aſcertained; he derived his | 
| Pedigree from the noble and ancient Family of | 
the Silii; the Place of his. Nativity is likewiſe | 

_- uncertain; the common Opinion is, that he 3; 
was born at old Seville in Spain, called Italica, 
and from thence obtained his Surname; others 1 
. ſuppoſe he was born at Corfinium in Italy, which, : 
according to Strabo, had the Name of [talica: A! 
- given it during the Social War.. hoc 
Wurm he came to Rome he applied himſelf 
to the-Studies and Practice of the Bar, and ſuc- | 
_ - eceded ſo well, that by a cloſe Imitation of Gi- | 
cero, and his Form of Pleading, he became a 
- eelebrated Advocate, and an accompliſhed Ora- 
tor. His Merit and Character recommended 
' * him to the higheſt Offices in the Republick, ſo 
| that he obtained the Conſulſhip, and executed 
ho that Office when Nero died: He lay under the 
Infamy of being a falſe and cruel Informer un- 

. der that bloody Emperor, who made uſe of him 

4+- in accuſing” Perſons of Fortune and Honour, 

wrhom he had devoted to Deſtruction. But he 

25 behaved with more Honeſty and Virtue. under 

| Vitellius, by whoſe Favour he held a principal 

| 2 ö Place, 


— 3 —ͤ — — 
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Place, and at the ſame Time preſerved his Cre- 
dit with the Public. 
 VESPASITAMN ent him in the Quality of 
Proconſul into Aa, where he behaved with Ho- 
nour and an unblemiſhed Reputation. Old Age 
e 


now faſt approached, and having con ſumed t 


beſt Part of his Time in public Offices, he re- 
tired to a private Life, reſolving to ſpend what 
remained of it in Eaſe and the delightful Amuſe- 
ments of Poetry. He had ſeveral Country Vil- 
las, one at Tuſculum, which had been Cicero's, 
and a Farm at Naples, ſaid to have been Vir- 
gil's. It is certain, he paid the higheſt Vene- 


. ration to the Memory of that Poet, and an- 
nually celebrated his Birth-day with great So- 
lemnity. He lived many Years in theſe Re- 


tirements, cheriſbing his Muſe in her old 
when the grew languid and had loſt her 22 


He lived to ſee his eldeſt Son Conſul; his other 


don, a Youth of promiſing Hopes, died before 
him. He was tormented with an incurable Ul- 


cer, which afflicted him with inſupportable Pains 
and compelled him, according to the heroic Bra- 


very of the Romans, by refraining from Meat 
to put an end to his own Life. Martial, who 
had been much indebted to him, pays this grate 
ful Tribute to his Memory: 


i i 2. Ep. 49+ 
Sitius hoc magni_celebrat Monumenta. Maronis, 
Fugera 2 gui Ciceronis habet. 
Heredem Dominumgue ſui tumulique lariſque 
Non alium mallet nas Maro nec Cicero. 


Silius 
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SVilius bert celebrates gr eatMaro's P raiſe, 
n Tully's Acres he at caſe enjoys, | 

1 eee wauld ſurely . t 7 88 
MMM ilius fir their Heir, and alltbe Worldrefuſe. 


Sex ve know little of Silius, but hat we 
Follect from 1 re it will he pro- 
5 Aare uacter he gives of this Poet 
in a Letter to his Friend Caninius : It is the fe» 


© An juſt now informed, that Silius Italicus 
1 has ſtarved himſelf to Death, at his Willa 
1 Naplen. Having been afflicted with an 
AImpeſthume, which was deemed incurable, 
he grew weary of Life under ſuch uneaſy Oir- 
cumſtances, and therefore put an End to- i 
©, withthe moſt determined Courage. He had 
deen extremely fortunate through the .whole. 
. ©, Cpurle of his Days, excepting only the Loſs 
of his yqunger Son; however, that was made 
up to him in the Satisfaction of ſeeing his 
EI 8 who is of a more amiable Character, | 
bim in a very flouriſhing Situation. He ſut- 
+ fered a little in his Reputation in the Time of 
Mere, hay ing been ſuſpected of f Join- 
ing in ſome of the Informations which-were 
carried on in the Reign of that Prince; but he 
made Ute of his Intereſt in Fitellius, with 
great Diſcretion anfl Humanity. He acquired 
. e Honour by his erden. of the 
1 e | 3 Wh rhino approved 
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neſs, cleared his Character from that Stain 
which his former Intrigues had thrown upon. 
it. He lived among the Nobility of Nome, 
without Power, and conſequently without 
Envy. 'Though he frequently was confined 
to his Bed, and always to his Chamber, yet 
he was highly reſpected, and much viſited ; 
not with a View to his Wealth, but merely 
on Account of his Merit. He employed his 
Time between converſing with Men of Let- 
ters, and compoſing of Verſes; which he 
ſometimes recited, in order to try the Senti- 
ments of the Public: but he diſcovered in 
them more Induſtry than Genius. In the 
Decline of his Years he entirely quitted Rome, 
and lived altogether in Campania, from whence 
even the Acceſſion of the new Emperor eould 
not draw him. A eireumſtanee which I men- 
tion as well to the Honour of the Prinee, who 
was not diſpleaſed with that Liberty, as of 
Italicus, who was not afraid to make Uſe of 
it. He was reproached with being fond of all 
the Elegancies of the fine Arts to a Degree of 
Exceſs. He had ſeveral Villas in the ſaine 
Province, and the laſt Purchaſe was always. 
the chief Favourite, to the Neglect of the 
Reſt. - Fhey were all furniſhed with large 
Collections of Books, Statues and Pictures, 
which, he more than enjoyed, he even adored ;. 
particularly that of Virgil, of whom he was ſo, 
paſſionate an Admirer, that he celebrated the 
Anniverſary of that Poet's Birth- day with. 
| more Solemnity than his own; eſpecially at 
1 + - -» &-Naples,' where he uſed to approach his Tomb. 
ich as much Reverence as if it had been a. 
On Temple. 
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Temple. In this Tranquillity he lived to 


the pe, Ag Year of his Age, with a de- 
licate, rather than a ſickly Conſtitution. It 
is remarkable, that as he was the laſt Perſon 
upon whom Nero conferred the Conſular Office 
that Prince being killed during his Conſal- 
ip) ſo he was the laſt alſo that ſurvived-of 
all thoſe who had been raiſed by him to that 


forbear lamenting the tranſitory Condition of 
Mankind. Is there any Thing in Nature ſo 
ſhort and limited as human Life, even in 
its moſt extended Period ? Does it not ſeem 
to you, my Friend, but Yeſterday, that Nero 
was upon the Throne? and yet not one of 
all thoſe who were Conſuls in his Reign now 
remains | But why ſhould I wonder at an 
Event fo i, Lucius Piſo (the Father 
of that Piſe who was infamouſly aſſaſſinated 
by Valerius Feftus in Africa) uſed to ſay, he 
did not ſee one Perſon in the Senate who ſat 
in that Houſe when he was Conſul: ſuch 
Multitudes are ſwept away in ſoſhort a Space ! 
I am therefore ſo far from thinking thoſe 
Tears of Xerxes need any Apology, that in 
8 Judgment Hiſtory does Honour to his. 
Character, which informs us, that when this. 
Prince had attentively ſurveyed his immenſe 
Army, be could. not refrain from weeping, 
with the Thought that ſo many thouſand Lives 
| © would fo ſoon he extint. The more ardent 
© therefore ſhould our Zeal be to le 
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© out this ſhort Portion of Exiſtenge, b Ac 
© quiſitions of Glory, if not in the active Scenes. 
| © of Life (which is not always in our own 


Power) 


Dignity. When I conſider this, I cannot 
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Power) yet however in thoſe of Study and 


- Contemplation - and fince it is not granted 


dus to hve long, let us tranſmit to Poſterity 
“ ſome'Memorial that we have at leaſt L1vsp. 


4 I well know, you want not any Incitement 


; t Virtue ;- but the Warmth of my Affection 


for you inclings me to forward you in the 
_ ©. Courſe you already purſue ; as I have often 
_ * found - myſelf encouraged by your generous 


*© Exhortations. How glorious is the Conten- 


tion, when two Friends thus ſtrive who ſhall 


. © animate each other moſt in their Purſuits of 


* 4 = 


immortal Fame] Farewel. | 


Jag 87 LIUS in the Decline of Life, and far ad- 


© wanced in Tears, attempted an Epic Poem, which 


: He compoſed in ſeventeen Books, and choſe for 
dis Subject the Hiſtory of the ſecond Punic War. 
He was ſtimulated to this Work beyond his Na- 
tural Heat, by his ſuperſtitious Admiration of 
Virgil, whom he propoſed as an Example, and 
reſolved to imitate ; but the Copy fell infiyite- 


had a tolerable Genius 
je Was moſt improper for an Epic Poem: 


- «, 


1y ſhort of the divine Original for though he 
fo oetry, | 5 . 

is 

dubje was inſipid and common, every Circum- 
ſtance of the Punict War was fully known, ſo 


chat he was ſervilely reftrifted to Hiſtorical Facts, 
and the Scope of his Fancy was cramped and 
-confined ; yet Martial pliments him as the 
Honour and Ornament of the Age in which he 


1 


. Hired. XP 


e Caltaligum decks ſororam, ke. 
J Silius 
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Silius the Glory of the Caſtalian Sifters, 
Who ſing ſt in lofty Verſe the perjur d Rage, 
And treacherous Pride of Hannibal, &c. 


IT muſt be allowed that Silius poſſeſſed ſome 
of thoſe great Qualities requiſite to forms 
Poet. He had Learning hiſtorical, moral and 


natural. His Characters are often noble and 


juſt and his Sentiments great and beautiful. 


is Images are poetieal, but the Expreſſion, - 


the Colodring is weak; and often ſpifitleſs. He 


is Maſter of many Excellencies, but often loſes 
the Influence of the ætherial Particle, that En- 
thuſtaſtic Fire which ſtrengthens every Figure, 
and animates every Line in Homer and Virgil. 
Though he does not always creep, and can 


ſometimes ſoar with Dignity and Gracefulneſs, 


yet he weakened his Fire by attempting to imi- 
tate Virgil's Correctneſs. He has many Excel- 


lencies, and would be much more eſteemed were 
he more known. Silius Italicus, ſays Rapin, is 


much more regular than Statius. He owes more 
to Induſtry than to native Genius. There ſeems 
ſome Judgment and Conduct in his Deſign, but 


nothing of Greatneſs and Nobleneſs in his Ex- 


preſſion ; and if one may rely on the youn 
Pliny's Judgment, there is more Art than Genius 
in his Compoſition; it is rather the Hiſtory of 
Punick ar than an Epic Poem, 
PETRARCH wrote a Poem upon the ſame 
Subject, which, it is probable, he would never 
have attempted had he ſeen this of Silius, which 
was not found till long after his Death, in the 
Time of the Council of Baſil. 
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Beſt EpiTions of SILIUS ITALICUS. 


Notia integris Varioram & Asli, Drakeaberch, | 


Traj. ad Rhen, 1717. Ato. 


Notis utiliſſimis illuſtratus a Chriſtoph. Cellarie. | 
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DUBLIUS PAPINIUS STATIUS-was born 


at Naples, about the Beginning of the Reign 


of the Emperor Claudius; his Father was of a 


good Family at Selle, a Town of Epirus, whoſe 


Anceftors had been famous for their Learning 
and polite Accompliſhments, and made a conſi- 


derable Figure in that Place for many Genera- 
tions. He received his Education under his 
Father, who opened a School of Rhetoric and 
Oratory in Naples, and met with ſuitable Encou- 


ragement from Men of the firſt Diſtinction, who - 


employed him in the Education of their Chil- 


dren. He removed afterwards to Rome, and 
engaged in the ſame Profeſſion with equal Suc- - 


Ceis. | " 


HERE dur Poet fell in love with a young Wi- 


dow, named Claudia, a Muſician's A ul 


a Lady of excellent Genius, and who had made 


ſingular Improvements in many Parts of Learn- 


ing, eſpecially in Poetry: She proved a virtuous 


and chearful 


ion, and was of ſignal Uſe 


to him in ſome of his Compoſitions, particular- 


— tu ſola labors. 
 Conſcia, cumgue tuis crevit mea Thebais annis. 


Thee 


a — 
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- Thee only conſcious of my Pains 1 uod 


He inſcribed many of his Poems to his Wife, 
whom he always meñtions with TenderneIs and 
Honour, and, as a Mark of his Love and Eſteem, 
he treated a Daughter whom ſhe had by her firſt 


2 wien fingular Regard and paternal Af- 
ion: Kae e 
STATIUS it ſeems had obtained three Priaes 
in the Alban Games, but loſt the Victory in 
the Capitol, H Character was ſoon eſtablied 
at Rome, and his occaſional Poems introduced 
him to the great Wits of the Age, whom he fre- 
quently: took occaſion to praife and compliment 


in his d, of Miſcellanies. It is very remark- 


able, ſays Vaſſius, that Martial, who was a great 
Admirer of Stella the Poet, ſhould never make 
any mention of Statius, Wwho was ſo intimate 


with Stella, that he dedicated to him the firſt 


Book of his Siluæ.  T:-his he ſuppoſes might pro- 
ceed from Envy and Emulation in Martial, who 
could not bear, that Pampinius was fo much in 
Demitian's Favour, becauſe he had ſo; ready a 


Talent in making extemporaneous Verſes, which _ 


Martial pretended to as his on particular Pro- 
vince. He was recommended to the Emperor's 
Favour by Paris, a favourite Actor, who: ob- 
tained for him the Honour of being admitted co 
fit at Table with the Emperor among his chief 


Miniſters. He artfully inſinuated himſelf into 


the Eſteem of this cruel Tyrant by hi$ extrava- 
t Complinients and fuliome Adulation, who 


iſtinguiſhed him by very honourable Rewards, 


particularly 


þ 
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e 
particularly he made him a Preſent of a Golden 
Crown, when he won the Prize in the Alban 
Mount, at the Quinguatria, Games celebrated 
in honour of Minerva. It is ſuppoſed his Cir- 
cumſtances were far from being affluent, before 
he became acquainted with Paris, and that he 
was obliged to ſell his Poems for a Subſiſtence; 
for Juvenal mentions a Tragedy called Agave, 
which was purchaſed by Paris, who from a Play- 
er was become a Man of Fortune and a princi- 
pal Favourite. | | 


| Curritur ad vocem jucundam, &c. Sat. 7. 


All Rome is pleas d when Statius will rehearſe, 
And longing Erowds expect the promis d Herſe; 
* His 15 Numbers, with ſo great a Guſt, 
They hear and ſwallow with ſuch eager Luft : 
But whilethe common Suffrage crown'd his Cauſe, 
And broke the Benches with their loud Applauſe, 
His Muſe had ſtarv d, had not a Piece unread, 
And by a Player bought, ſupply d her Bread. 


Tux Miſcellanies of Statius, which he called 
Silve, were the Foundation of his public Cha- 
racter among the Wits of Rome. Naugerius, a 
noble Venetian of great Learning, had a different 
Opinion of theſe little Pieces; for being told 
that ſome of his Poetical Writings had in them 
much of the Style of Statius, he was ſo enraged 
at the Compariſon, that he threw them into the 
Fire, and ſaw them conſumed. _ | 

His nextAttempt was his Thebaid, in which 
he was aſſiſted by Maximus Junius, a Perſon of 
Diſtinction, poſſeſſed of U 5a Learning. This 
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Poem coſt him twelve Years Labour, and he 
was far advanced in Age before he finiſhed it: he 
gave it its ultimate Completion at Naples. His 

laſt Attempt was his Achilleid, but he had made 

| little Progreſs in this Work before Death pre- 

vented him, which happened at Naples, in the 

| - 

; 
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Reign of Trajan. 
STATTUS, ſays Borrichius, the Favourite of 
Domitian, wrote ſeveral Things in a learned and 
lofty Style, but many were loſt, and amon 
others, his famous Tragedy, the Agave, which | 
he was obliged by Poverty to ſell to Paris that 
he might publiſh it as his own. We have 
extant his Silvæ in five Books, his Thebaid in 
twelve Books, and his Achilleis in two; in all 
which Pieces his Style generally appears to be 
florid, ſtately and magnificent; in his Silve, 
the Style is purer and more natural; in his The- 
baid, fuller of Art; and in his Achilleis it is 
more irregular. Hence, therefore, ſome of the 
Critics declare, that it is with Statius among 
the Pocts, as it was with Alexander the Great 
among the Heroes; that his great Virtues were 
mixed with. great Vices; his Verſe ſometimes 
flows in a truly lofty and. majeſtic Strain; ſome-. 
times he ſoars above the Clouds in high Bom- 
baſt; and then again, like Icarus, falls from the 
greateſt Elevation down to the very Ground. 
Strada, therefore, very properly, ſuppoſes Statius 
to be ſeated upon the higheſt Part of Parnaſſus, 
and in ſo much Danger, that he ſeems to be 
like a Man who is juſt ready to fall. I may 
add, his Writings could ſcarce be harmonious 
and correct, when he congratulated himſelf on 
having ſpent but two Days about the Epitha-. 
1 Yay e lauinm 
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lamium of Stella, which contained two hundred 
and ſeventy-eight Verſes. 7 

SCALIGER is immoderate in his Praiſe, 


| he calls him a moſt accompliſhed and a moſt 


ingenlous Poet; he ſays, there are none either 
of the Ancients or Moderns, who ſo much re- 


ſemble Virgil, and that he had approached? 


neater him if he had not affected to follow him 
too cloſely; Being in his own Nature of a ſub- 
lime and exalted Mind, whenever he endea- 


voured to excel and exert himſelf, he preſently - 
uttered Expreſſions that were tog extravagant 


and tumid. But beyond Diſpute, - unleſs it be 


that Phenix of Rome, Virgil, there are none 
of the Heroic Poets, whether Greet” or Latin, 


who can be compared to Statius, whoſe Verſes 
will admit a Compariſon even with thoſe of 
Homer. He had that Veneration for Virgil's 
Memory, that he frequently viſited his 'Tomb, 
and celebrated his Birth-day with great Solem- 


nity. N | 
Tus Poet has experienced different Treat- 


ment from Rapin, and ſome others, who charge 
him with the formal Affectation of great Words 
and ſwelling Expreſſions, filling the Ear with- 


out ever touching the Heart; that he had an 
unbounded Imagination without Judgment; 
that he is as fantaſtical in his Ideas as in his 


Expreſſions; and that his two Poems, the The- 


dais and Achilleis, have nothing in them regu- 
lar, all is vaſt and diſproportionable. 
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Commentris Td, 2 vol. Pari/. 1618. 110. 
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Interpretatione & Notis illuſtravit ad uſum ſereniſſ. 
. Claudius Beraldus, 2 vol. Pariſ. 1685. 
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DE61Mus FUNIUS JUV ENALIS, 


was born about the Beginning of the 
Reign of the Emperor Claudius, at Aquinum, a 
Town belonging to the Territory of the ancient 
Volſci, and ſince famous for having given Birth 


to Thomas Aquinas, the famous Father of Scho- 


hſtic Philoſophy. Our Poet's Father was a 


rich Freedman, who gave him a liberal Educa- 


tion, and, conformably to the Cuſtom of thoſe _ 
Times, bred him to the Bar, and to the Study 
of Eloquence, in which he made a very great 
Progreſs. He ſtudied firſt under Fronts the 
Grammarian, and afterwards, as it is generall 
conjectured, under Quintilian, who is thought 


to have ſeen ſome of his Satires. He never 


ranked himſelf among the Rich and Wealthy, 
= in the eleventh Satire, he deſcribes his 
ountry Houſe, his Entertainment and his 
Attendants, which argue a ſufficient Plenty 
and Competency for a Philoſopher and Poet. 
BESIDES his Acquaintance with Umbritius, 

a famous Aruſpex mentioned in his third Sa- 
tire, he was ſingularly beloved and eſteemed 
among his F Fra by Martial the Poet, who 
ales three Epigrams to him (Lib. 7. Ep. 
23- and g1. and Lib. 12. Ep. 18.) where he 
| INKS gives 


Audience of his Friends, but being encourage 


. 
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ee him the Title of the Eloquent, and in- 
orms us that Juvenal pleaded at the Bar. The 
laſt was written by Martial, after he had re- 


tired to Bilboa, which happened under Trajan; he 


ſpeaks of our Author as a Man in the Bloom 
of Life, and full Vigour of Genius, and as if 
he had as yet written but few Satires. The 
proven Part of his Works was publiſhed very 
ate in Life? for he had long diſtinguiſhed 
Himſelf by his Eloquence at the Bar, md im- 
proved his Fortune and Intereſt at Rome be- 
fore he thought of Poetry, the very Style of 


which, in his Satires, eyinces a long Habit of 


Declaiming. a bs 
Wx are told he recited the firſt Eſſay which 
he made, when he was above forty, to a ſmall 


by their Applauſe, he hazarded a greater Pub, 
lication ; which reaching the Ear of Paris 
Domitian's chief Favourite at that Time, th 

but a Pantomime Player, whom he had ſevere] 


inſulted, that Minion made his Complaint to 


the Emperor, who baniſhed the offending Poet 
into Egypt, (to Pentapolis, a City of Lybia, ſays 
Suidas) though he was eighty Years old, as Gy- 
raldus obſerves in his Account of the Latin frogs | 


under Pretence of giving him the Prefecture o 
a Cohort. Upon this Account he is called by 


; Sidonius Apollinaris, Irati Hiſtrionis Exul. 


Ille & Militiæ multis largitur honorem, 
Semeſtri vatum digitos circumligat auro, 


Quod non dant Proceres, dabit Hiſtria. 
te 


7 % PE NB | 28- 


He can diſpoſe of Honours and Commands, 

The Pour 7 ome is in an Actors Hands. 
The peaceful Gown and military Sword, 

The bounteous Player outgrves the flarving Lord. 
And would ſi thou, Poet, riſe before the Sun, 
And to his Honour's lazy Levee run? 

Stick to the Stage, and leave thy ſordid Peer, 
And yet, Head n knows, 'tis earn d with Hardſhip 


l there, 


HE was not idle during his Stay in Egypt, 
but made ſuch Obſervations upon the Superſti- 
tions and religous Differences of the People, 
as he afterwards wrought up into a Satire, 
| Which is the fifteenth in the Order they are 
commonly publiſhed. | 
AFTER Domitian's Death, Juvenal returned 
to Rome, ſufficiently cautioned not only againſt 
attacking the Characters of thoſe in Power, but 
| againſt all perſonal Reflections upon Great Men 
living ; and therefore he thus wiſely concludes 
the Debate he is ſuppoſed to have maintained 
with a Friend in the firſt Satire, which ſeems 
to be the firſt he wrote after he returned from 
Baniſhment. Experiar quid concedatur, &c. He 
is ſuppoſed to have died about the eleventh of 
Aarian's Reign. That he lived to be an old 
Man, we may conclude from the eleventh Sa- 
tire, where he ſays of himſelf, and of Per/ieus, to 
whom he writes; _ 25 | 
Neftra bibat vernum contracta cuticula Solem, _ 
_ Effugiatque Togam. | Ml 5 


224 Our 
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RY | Our aged Limbs we'll baſk in Phœbus· Rays, 
iT n Aud live this Day devoted to our Eaſe. 


As to his Perſon, we are told he was tall 
+ and Jarge, which made ſome think he was of 
* SGallic Extraction. We meet with nothing re- 
1 lating to his moral Character or way of Life; 


* but both from the Manner of his Puniſhment 
1 by Domitian, and the whole Tenor of his Writ- 
. ings, he ſeems to have been a real Friend of 


| Sobriety and Virtue. There is no Mention 
3 that he ever was married, nor is it at all pro- 
1 bable, if we conſider the Opinion he had of 
the Women of thoſe Times, whom he bitterly 
and with extravagant Acrimony ſcurrilizes in 
his ſixth Satire. 6 EE 
Tk Writings of Juvenal conſiſt of ſixteen 
Satires, Which have juſtly had their Admirers 
among the Learned in all Ages; and indeed the 
+ = = Works of this Poet are ſo complete a Syſtem 
7 of Morality, and fo perfect a Body of uſeful 

. Philoſophy, they expreſs ſo juſt a Rage againſt 
the ſhocking Vices of the Times in which he 
lived, that he has ſcarce left any Thing unſaid 
upon the Subjects he choſe. The Jealouſy and 
atrocious Guilt of the Age obliged him often to 
draw Characters, and repreſent Crimes under 
the Names of Perſons who had been long dead; 
for the Corruption was too great and univerſal, 
and the Power of the Vicious too formidable, to 
de attacked without Danger; and this wary Me- 
thod which he adopted has been followed ſuc- 
ceſsfully by ſucceeding Satiriſts in many States 
and Countries, who have laboured under the 
ſame Inconveniences. Many 
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Many and lofty are the Eulogies beſtowed 


upon the Satires of this Poet; he is ſo full of di- 
vine Sentiments, and his ethical Reffections are 


ſo grave and moral, that he may properly be 
called The Prophet of the Latin Poets. Many 
prefer his Pieces before all the Morals of Ari/totle, 
and ſome pronounce him equal to Seneca and 
Epictetus. He is ityled Cenſor Morum Liberri- 
mus; and is, ſays Stapleton, a moſt excellent 


Poet, his Verſe flowing like a River when the 


Wind breathes gently, ſmoothly near the Banks, 
and ſtrong in the Current. On the ſame Sub- 
jects he never fell ſhort of Horace, but often ſur- 
paſſed him ; his eight Satire upon True Nobility 
far exceeds Horace's ſixth upon the ſame Subject. 
Compare Juvenabs tenth with Horace's firſt, 
and then, ſays Scaliger, Sane ille tibi Juvenalis 
Poeta videbitur, hic Horatius, jejune cujuſpiam 
9 tenuis Tentator; you will confeſs Fuvenal 
to be the Poet, and Horace to be ſome poor 
Theme- maker. Horace, he proceeds, is a meer 


Scoffer, his Diction is vulgar, his Verſe negli- 


ent, only his Latin is pure; but Juvenal ardet, 
n/tat, apertè jugulat ; his Purity is Roman, his 
ompoſition happy, his Verſe better, his Sen- 
tences ſharper, his Phraſe more liberal, and his 
Satire more accurate. Horace did not more ex- 
ceed Lucilius, than Zuvenal Horace, whether we 
reſpe& the Variety of Arguments, the Dexterity 
of Execution, the F iy of Invention, the 
Frequency of Sentiments, the Sharpneſs of Re- 
prehenſion, as alſo hisRaillery and polite Man- 
ners. Juvenal, ſays Holyday, is to be preferred 


to Horace for his Ardour, his Loftineſs, and his 
1 ol ö Pitt Bw 5 N Freedom, 
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Freedom, and tho'I willingly admire the Hap- 
pineſs of Horace in his Lyrics, yet I cannot but 
think he very much untuned himſelf, in his Fall 
from the Ode to the Satire. Beſides, Juvenal's 
Change of the ancient Satire was not only a 
Change, but a Perfection: for what is the End 
of Satire, but to reform ? Whereas a perpetual 
Grin does rather exaſperate than amend. Where- 
fore the old Satire and the New, and fo Ho- 
race and Juvenal, may ſeem to differ, as the 
Jeſter and the Orator, the Face of an Ape and 
of a Man, or as theFiddle and Thunder. Ho- 
race was a ſlight ſuperficial Satiriſt, who only 
laughed from the Feeth outward, whereas Juve 


nal bit to the very Bone, and did not often ſuffer 


his Prey to eſcape ſtrangling and being put to 
death. — | 

To form an exact Compariſon between Ho- 
race and Juvenal is a difficult Undertaking ; a 
Diſpute has always been inſtituted between the 
Favourers of the two Poets. If it be only argued 
which of them was the better Poet, the Victory 
is already gained on the Side of Horace; Virgil 
himſelf muſt yield to him in the Delicacy of his 
Turns, his Choice of Words, and perhaps the 
Purity of his Latin; he who ſays that Pindar is 
inimitable, is himſelf inimitable in his Odes. 
But the Contention between theſe two great 
Maſters is for the Prize of Satire, in which Con- 
troverſy all the Odes and Epodes of Horace: 
are to ſtand excluded. It muſt be granted by 
the Favourers of Juvenal, that Horace is more 
copious and profitable in his Inſtruftion of hu- 
man Life, but Juvenal is the more delightful 
Author; I am profited by both, I am. amr 


„ 


1 


„ 
both, but I owe more to Horace for my In- 
ſtruction, and more to Juvenal for my Pleaſure. 
ere is of a more Vigorous and Maſculine 

Vit than Horace, he gives me as much Plea- 
ſure as I can bear; he full ſatishes my Expec- 
tation, he treats his Subject greatly; his Spleen. 
is raiſed, and he raiſes mine; I have the Plea- 
ſure of being ſtrongly intereſted in all he ſays ; 
he drives his Reader along with him, and when. 
he is at the End of his Way, I willingly ſtop 
with him; if he went another Stage, it would: 
be too far, it would make a Journey of a Progreſs, 
and turn Delight into Fatigue. hen he gives 
over it is a Sign the Subject is exhauſted, and the 
Wit of Man can carry it no farther. 5 

Ix a Fault can be juſtly found in Juvenal, it 


is that he is ſometimes too luxuriant, too re- 


dundant, ſays more than he needs, but never 


more than pleaſes. Add to this, that his 


Thoughts are as juſt as thoſe of Horace, and 


much more elevated. His Expreſſions are ſono- 


rous and more noble, his Verſe more numerous, 


and his Words are ſuitable to his Thoughts, ſub- 
lime and lofty. All theſe contribute to the Plea- 
ſure of the Reader, and the greater the Soul of 
him who reads, the greater are his Franſports. 
Horace is always on the Amble, Juuenal on the 
Gallep, but his Way is perpetually on Carpet 


| Ground; he goes with more Impetuoſity than 


Horace, but as ſecurely, and the Swiftneſs adds 


more lively Agitation to the Spirits... The Sauce 


of Juvenal is more poignant. to create in us am 
Appetite of reading him; the Meat of Harace is 


more nouriſhing, but the Cookery. of Fuvenat 
bas e E 


more exquiſite; ſo 15 00 g Horace to 
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. and tho' I willingly admire the Hap- 
pineſs of Horace in his Lyrics, yet I cannot but 
think he very much untuned himſelf, in his Fall 
from the Ode to the Satire. Beſides, Juvenal's 
Change of the ancient Satire was not only a 
Change, but a Perfection: for what is the End 
of Satire, but to reform? Whereas a perpetual 
Erin does rather exaſperate than amend. W here- 
fore the old Satire and the New, and fo Ho- 
race and Juvenal, may ſeem to differ, as the 
Jeſter and the Orator, the Face of an Ape and 
of a Man, or as theFiddle and Thunder. Ho- 
race was a light ſuperficial Satiriſt, who only 
laughed from the Teeth outward, whereas 7uve- 
mal bit to the very Bone, and did not often ſuffer 
his Prey to eſcape ſtrangling and being put to 

death. | | 
Io form an exact Compariſon between Ho- 

race and Juvenal is a difficult Undertaking ; a 
Diſpute has always been inſtituted between the: 
Favourers of the two Poets. If it be only argued 
which of them was the better Poet, the Victory 
is already gained on the Side of Horace ; Virgil 
himſelf muſt yield to him in the Delicacy of his. 
Turns, his Choice of Words, and perhaps the. 
Purity of his Latin; he who ſays that Pindar is 
inimitable, is himſelf inimitable in his Odes. 
But the- Contention between theſe two great 
Maſters is for the Prize of Satire, in which Con- 
troverſy all the Odes and Epodes of Horace 
are to ſtand excluded. It muſt be granted by 
the Favourers of Juvenal, that Horace is more 
copious and profitable in his Inſtruction of hu- 
man Life, but Juvenal is the more delightful 
Author; T am profited by both, I am Oka 
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both, but I owe more to Horace for my In- 
ſtruction, and more to Juvenal for my Pleaſure. 
e is of a more Vigorous and Maſculine 

it than Horace, he gives me as much Plea- 
ſure as I can bear; he Full ſatishes my Expec- 
tation, he treats his Subject greatly ; his Spleen. 
is raiſed, and he raiſes mine; I have the Plea- 
ſure of being ſtrongly intereſted in all he ſays ; 
he drives his Reader along with him, and when. 
he is at the End of his Way, I willingly ſtop 
with him; if he went another Stage, it would 
be too far, it would make a Journey of a Progreſs, 
and turn Delight into Fatigue. hen he gives 
over it is a Sign the Subject is exhauſted, and the 
Wit of Man can carry it no farther. 5 

Ir a Fault can be juſtly found in Juvenal, it 


is that he is ſometimes too luxuriant, too re- 
dundant, ſays more than he needs, but never 


more than pleaſes. Add to this, that his 
Thoughts are as juſt as thoſe of Horace, and 
much more elevated. His Expreſſions are ſono- 
rous and more noble, his Verſe more numerous, 


and his Words are ſuitable to his Thoughts, ſub- 


lime and lofty. All theſe contribute to the Plea- 
ſure of the Reader, and the greater the Soul of 
him who reads, the greater are his 'Tranfj 
Horace is always on the Amble,. Juuenal on the 
Gallep, but his Way is perpetually on Carpet. 


Ground; he goes with more Impetuoſity than 


Horace, but as ſecurely, and the Swiftneſs adds 
more lively Agitation to the Spirits. The Sauce 
of Juvenal is more poignant. to create in us an 
Appetite of reading him; the Meat of Harace is 
more nouriſhing, but the C of Juuenat 


more exquiſite; ſo that granting Horace to be: 
bb T6” | 
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the more general Philoſopher, we cannot deny- 
that Juvenal was the greater Poet, I mean in 
Satire. His Thoughts are ſharper, his Indigna- 
tion againſt Vices more vehement, his Spirit 
has more of the Commonwealth Genius; he 
treats Tyranny, and all Vices attending it, as 
they deſerve, with the utmoſt Rigour ; and con- 
ſequently a noble Soul is better pleaſed with a 
zcalous V indicator of Roman Liberty, than with 
a Temporizing Poet,. a well-mannered Court- 
Slave, and a Man who is often afraid of laughing 
in the right Place, who is ever decent becauſe 
he is naturally ſervile. After all, Horace had 
the Diſadvantage of the Times in which he lived, 
they were better for the Man, and worſe for the 
dete f. ; thoſe enormous Vices practiſed under 
the Reign of Domitian, were unknown in the. 
Time of Auguſtus Cæſar; Fuvenal therefore had 
a larger Field than Horace, little Follies were out 
of Doors when Oppreſſion was to be ſcourged. 
inſtead of Avarice; it was no longer Time to 
turn into Ridicule the falſe Opinions of Philo- 
fophers, when the Roman Liberty was to be aſ- 
ſerted; there was more need of a Brutus in Do- 
mitian's Days to redeem or mend, than of a 
Horace, if he had then been living, to laugh at 
a Fly-catcher. | {ibn 
' RA PIN does not diſtinguiſh with that Ad- 
vantage to the Character of Juvenal. That 
Delicacy, ſays he, which properly gives the 
Reliſh to Satire, was heretofore the 6 haracter 
of Horace; for it was only by way of Jeſt and 
Merriment that he exerciſed his Cenſure. He 
knew well, that the Sport of Wit had more 
Effect than the ſtro Reaſons, and the moſt 


ſententious Diſcourſe, to render Vice ridiculous; 
in which Juvenal, with all his Seriouſneſs, has 
ſo much uw} to ſucceed ; for indeed that 
viotent Way of declaiming which he employs, 
has moſt commonly very little Effect, he ſcarce 
perſuades at all, becauſe he is always in a Rage, 
and never ſpeaks in cold Blood. Tis true, 
ſays the French Critic, he has ſome. Common 


Places of Morality that may ſerve to dazzle the. 


weaker Sort of Apprehenſions, but with all his 


ſtrong Expreflions, energetic Terms, and great 


Flaſhes of Eloquence, he makes little Impreſ- 


ſion, becauſe he has nothing that is delicate, r 


that is natural; it is not true Zeal that makes 
him talk againſt the Faults and Follies of that 


Age, it is merely a Spirit of Vanity and Often= 


tation. 
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Ht Beſt EDiTtTions of JUVE NA L. 


Juvenal & Perfius, elegantiſſimis Typis excuſi ſunt; 


Typographia regia. Parifiis, 1644. Fol. 107. 64. 


Juvenal & Perſius, veterum Scholiis & Notis Vario- 
rum, accedunt /. & Merici Caſauboni Comment. 


in Perſſum, cur Hen. Heninnii, æneis fguris illuft, 


Lugd. Bat. 1695. 4to. 11 115. 6d. 
„ Juvenal & Perſus, cum vet. Scholiis & Variorum 
Notis. Amt. 1684. 8 vo. 6s. 5 
Juvenal & Perſius, a Maittaire, Lond. 1718. 25. 645 
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WASTE 


aus VALERIUS MARTIALIS, z 
L Latin Poet, was born at Bilbilis, now called 
Bubizra, a Town of the ancient Celtiberia in 
Spain, which is the Kingdom of Arragon. This 
'Town ſtands upon the River Salo, or Halo, which 
falls into the Ebro above Saragoſſa. His Father 
was called Frente, and his Mother Flacilla, as 
he declares in the thirty-fifth Epigram of the 
fifth Book. He was born, it is ſuppoſed, in the 
Reign of Claudius the Emperor. When he was 
twenty Years of Age he came to Rome under 
' Nero, and there continued thirty-five Years un- 
der the Emperors Galba, Otho, Vitellius, Veſpa- 
ſian, Titus, and Domitian, by whom he was ad- 
vanced to the Tribunate and Equeſtrian Dig- 
nity : This Emperor likewiſe gave him the Jus 
trium Liberorum, the Privileges of a Citizen who 
had three Children. | 
H was ſent to Rome to qualify himſelf for 
the Bar, but finding he had no great Genius nor 
Inclination to this Profeſſion, he altered his De- 
ſign, and applied himſelf to the Study of Poe- 
y. He ſucceeded in this Purſuit, and acquired 
a happy and elegant Way of Writing, which 
introduced him to an Acquaintance with the 
Wits of that Age, Silius Italicus, Stella, and 
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Pliny the Younger, who in one of his Epiſtles 
ives him a good Character. Stertinius, a noble 
88 had ſo great an Eſteem for the Compo- 
ſitions of this Poet, that he placed his Statue in 
his Library while he was living, and the Empe- 
ror Verus uſually called him his Virgil, which 
reflects conſiderable Honour on his poetical Cha- 
racer. 

AFTER a long Stay at Rome without any: 
Improvement of his Fortune, he turned his 
Thoughts towards his native Country, for his. 
Poverty deprived him of the common Comforts 
of Life: His fulſome Flattery of Domitian was 
no Advantage to his Circumſtances, Trajan at. 
length became tired of him, and his Friends for- 
Bok him, ſo that he was reduced to the loweſt: 
Diſtreſs, which he complains of; | 


Sum fateor ſemperque fui, Calliſtrate, Pauper. 


Ix this melancholy Condition he retired. tos 
Bilbilis, the Place of his Birth, in the Decline: 
of Life, as he ſays of himſelf, and grey-headed; 
and this Journey he could not have undertaken, 
if his Friend Pliny had not contributed to the 
Expence of it.. He met with better Fortune in 
his own Country, for there he married Marcella, 
(a ſecond Wife, it is ſuppoſed) a Woman of 
good Fortune, whom he exceedingly commends 
ad admires, and for very good Reaſons; for 

ie had a Houſe and fine Gardens, which ſhe 
made him a Preſent of, and ſettled upon him. 
Here he finiſhed his twelfth, Book of Epigrams, 
at the Deſire of his Friend Priſcus, a Man oß 
Conlylar Dignity, hocame to him into pe 
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352 Lives of the Roman Porrs. 
and to whom it is inſcribed as his Patron. He 
died about the ſeventy-fifth Year of his Age. 
The other two Books, that is, the thirteenth 
and fourteenth, are called Xenia, and Apophoreta, 
and are conceived by moſt Judges to have been 
written by ſome other Hand. {LAG 

Hrs Friend Pliny being informed of the Death 
of Martial, was much affected with the News, 
and gives the following Character of him in a. 
Letter to Priſcus; it is the twenty-firſt Epiſtle. 
of the third Book. | 


7 PRISCUS. 


c ] Have juſt received an Account of the 
© ® Death of poor Martial, which much con- 
© cerns me. He was a Man of an acute and 
« lively Genius, and his Writings abound with 
© an agreeable Spirit of Wit and Satire, .con- 
« ducted at the ſame Time by great Candor and + 
© Good-nature. When he left Rome I made 
© him a Preſent to defray the Charges of his 


Journey, which I gave him, not only as a 


© Teſtimony of my Friendſhip, but in Return 
< for the Verſes with which he had compli- 
© mented me. It was the Cuſtom of the An- 
© cients to diſtinguiſh thoſe Poets with honour- 
able and pecuniary Rewards, who had cele- 
< brated particular Perſons or Cities in their 
© Verſes; but this generous Practice, with 
© every other that is fair and noble, is now 
grown out of Faſhion; and in Conſequence 
< of having ceaſed to act laudably, we conſider 
< Applauſe as an impertinent and worthleſs 


; : Tribute. You will be deſirous, perhaps, Fa 
EI | - ; 6 


MARTIAL os 


« ſee the Verſes which merited this Acknow- 
© ledgment from me; and I believe I can, from 
my Memory, partly ſatisfy your Curioſity, 


without referring you to his Works: but if 


© you are pleaſed with this Specimen of them, 


vou muſt turn to his Poems for the reſt. He 


© addreſſes himſelf to his Muſe, whom he di- 
rects to go to my Houſe upon the Efquilizz 
© but to approach me with Reſpect: — » 


Go, wanton Muſe, but go with Care, 
* Nor meet, ill-tim'd, my Pliny's Ear; 
He, by ſage Minerva taught, | 
Gives the Day a OO Thought, 


And plans that Eloquence divine, . +3 


* Which ſhall to future Ages ſhine, | 
And rival, wond”rous Tully | thine. 

© Then, cautious, watch the vacant Hour, | 
I ben Bacchus reigns in all his Pur; 
I ben croum d Ws 1 

* Een rigid Catos rea 


* 


my Lay. 


Do you not think that the Poet who wrote in 
© ſuch Terms of me, deſerved ſome friendly 
Marks of my 99 then, and that he merits 
* my Sorrow now? For he gave me the moſt 
he could, and it was want of Power only, if 
© his Preſent was not more valuable. But to ſay 


Truth, what higher can be conferred on Man 
than Honour, and r Y and Immorta- 


lity : And though it ſhould be granted, that 
his Poems will not be immortal, ſtill, no 


© Doubt, he compoſed them upon the contrary 


© Suppoſition, Farewel.” 


roy Chaplets gay, 
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Tux Poet laſhes Cato's Gravity, on Account 


of an Accient that happened at the Floral Games, 
where Women appeared naked before all the 
People. The ſame Cato, ſays Valerius Maximus, 
being preſent at the Floral 8 
the Ædile exhibited, the People had ſo much 
Mao deſty as not to require that the Courteaans 
mould be ſtripped; which when he underſtood 
from Favonius, his intimate Friend who fat by 


ames which Meſſius 


him, he left the Theatre, leſt his Preſence 
might be a Hindrance to the uſual SpeQtacle. 
The People followed him with loud Acclama- 
tions, and then proceeded according to Cuſtom, 
declaring they had a greater Regard for the Ma- 
jeſty of that one Man, than for that of the whole 
Aſſembly. Martial juſtly laughs at this Beha- 
viaur of Cato; Why did he go to thoſe Games, 
ſince he knew what was practiſed there? Did 
he go there only to go out again? This the 


Poet reproaches him with. Ep. 3. lib, 1. 


Noſfes joaſe dulce cum ſacrum Floræ, 


:  Feſtoſque cujus & licentiam vulgi, 


ur in Theatrum, Cato ſevere, veniſti? 
An ideo tantum veneras, ut exires © 


Why com f thou. Cato "midf that frolic Crowd, 


No Stranger to the Revels there allow d? © | 
Thon knew'ſt *twas Flora's Feaſt, why cam' ſt thou 
e n O08 6. | 
Was it for this, trait to go out again? 
I has happened to this Poet, that thoſe who 
have criticiſed his Writings have ſhewn him in 


too oppolite Characters; his Admirers are ex- 
N MI hangs 


travagant 


4 


MH A R T 1 AL. 

travagant in his Commendation. The Genius 
of Martial, ſay they, was extenſive and lively; 
no Subject came amiſs to him, and he was cer- 


tainly capable, had the ' Tafte of the Age 
encouraged him to it, of keeping up the Spirit 
of Epigrammatic Poetry, without the poor Aids 
.of falſe Wit and Obſcenity. His Works were 
received with univerſal Applauſe in all the po- 
lite Parts of the Roman Empire. He was a 


pleaſant, witty Poet, ſays Turnebus, adding, he 


had no Notion how he came to be called a Buf- 


foon; that his Epigrams, let Men ſay what they 


leaſe, are written with a conſiderable Share of 
legance. | N 
HE peculiar Properties of an Epigram, ſays 
$caliger, are Brevity and Smartnels ;. this. la 
Quality Catullus did not always attain, but the 
moſt acute Martial never failed here; many of 
his. Epigrams, he proceeds, are Divine, his Style 


is pure and exact, and very proper for that great 
Variety of Matter he was concerned with; and 


though, ſays Morbafius, he be charged by ſome 
ill- natured Critics with ſometimes uſing the 
Spaniſh Idiom, yet this ought not to deprive 
him of the Honour that is juſtly his Due, his 
elegant Knowledge in the Latin 5 

x Fe notwithſtanding the Authority of ſuch 
conſiderable Adyocates, ſome Writers make free 
with his Character, and treat him in a very 
ſcurrilous Manner. He is, ſays Muretus, if 
compared with Catullus, a pert Fellow, a mere 
Droll. His Epigrams, ſays Gyraldus, never 
pleaſed any but 1 of Aſſes. His Epi- 

rams, ſays Raphael Valaterranus, are not fit to 


read, they contain neither wg, ſt nor 


* 


Lorality: 
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Morality : And Veffius, with a juſt Moderation 
obſerves, that Martial was one of thoſe Authors, 
who, at the ſame Time he reproved Vice, tau 
it; and though he deſerved great Commendation 
for many of his Epigrams, yet by thoſe few that 
are obſcene, he did infinitely more eee 
than by others he had done Good. 


Sunt 1 ſunt quedam mediocria, ſunt _ lura 
Que legis hic : aliter, non fit, Avite, Liber. 


As moſt Books are, 7 Epigrams, - my Friend, 
Some TE Om ſome, more badly end. 


| Cum a Variorum & Indice Jo/. Langii, 
Pariſ. 1617. Fol. 

Interpretation ac Notis iſt luſtravit, in uſum Serenifa. 
Wb Pal Vincentius Colleſſo. Pariſ. 1684. r 

1 

Notis Variorum. L. Bat. 1670. gro. 87. 

Ex Muſze & Notis Petri Scriverii, Lug. Bat. 1619. 

I amo. 35. 

ar "0 a Smids, cum 9128 8vo. 110 1701. 
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 YVALERIUS FLACCUS. 


di Roma, whence he had the Name of Setinus, 
but lived moſt Part of his Time at Padua. He 
was Contemporary with Martial, who had an 
intimate Friendſhip with him, and adviſed him 


to leave the unprofitable Study of Poetry, and 
apply himſelf to the Bar, as the more advanta- 
us Profeſſion. He died before he had put the 


 hniſhing Hand to his Work, at about thirty 
Years of Age. This ſhort Account is the whole 

that remains of the Life and Death of this Poet. 
# LACCU S choſe for his Subject the Hiſtory 


of the Argonautic Expedition, which he wrote 


in eight Books, in Imitation of Apollonius Rho- 
dius upon the ſame Subject. Quintilian laments 
his untimely Death, and that it was a great Loſs 
to the Learned, that he did not live to correct 
his Works. He addreſſes his Poem to the Em- 
peror Veſpafian, and enters upon it with a pom- 


ous Invocation of Apollo, but his Muſe ſoon 


' Pharbe, none ft Cumee, &c. 


If conſcious at Cumzan Rites I bend, 
And at the hallowed Service pure attend, 
ith e 


PAIUS VALERIUS FLACCUS, was born 


at Setia, now Sezzo, a Town of Campagnia 


. 


— 
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7 undefil d thy laurel d Wreath I wear, 

hoebus inſpire my Numbers, hear my Pray r. 

He ſeems rather to imitate than to tranſlate 
the Gree# Poet Apollonius, whoſe Work, though 
he had before him, and by comparing it with 
Homer and Virgil, might have made his Ad- 
vantages in treating the ſame Subject; yet with= 
out uſing the help of a Guide, he gave himſelf 
up wholly to his own Invention, and ſueceeded 
accordingly. However, Apollonius has been far 
from | afferi ng where Flaccus has appeared to 
tranflate him; none of his Spirit has been loſt 
in the Transfuſion, and he may be placed in 
the Number of thoſe few Authors, whoſe Co- 
pies have rivalled their Originals. He had a 
true Genius for Poetry, which would have been 
more diſtinguiſhed, had he arrived at riper Years, 
and a morediſcerning Judgment. He profeſſedly 


imitated Virgil, and often does it in a happy 


Manner, and is in general far from deſerving 
to be ſo much neglected as he has been, in 
compariſon of other Poets, no Ways ſuperior 
to him, either for their Subject, Style, or Ver- 
ſification. This Character is conſiſtent with 
the Obſervation of the beſt Judges who have 
hazarded their critical Remarks upon him. 
SCALIGER, to excuſe the harſh Style of 
this Author, laments that he died before he 
had Time to review his Argonautics; but he 


allows him to be aPerſon'of Genius, of a happy 


Fancy, of a ſolid Judgment, and of extraor- 
dinary Diligence andApplication; that hisVer- 
ſes have a pleaſant and harmonious Sound, tho 
his Poem has none of thoſe other Graces and 
1 I | Beauties, 


— 


Poet than he 1s 


* Notis iategris Variorum & Petri Bur mani. Lada 


VALERIUS FLACCUS. 3 


Beauties, which are the Ornaments of Poetry. 
He is really, ſays Bartbius, a more conſiderable 
generally allowed; they are 
either Pedants, or half learned Men, who ne- 

lect to read him from an Opinion that his Style 
Is harſh and diſagreeable; whereas he is a Poet 
of no inconſiderable Diſtinction, poſſeſſing a 
noble and elevated Soul. However ſome will 
not be induced to allow his Poetical Genius, his 
Learning, his Sublimity, and his Judgment; yet 
Flaccus appears more conſiderable, when he 
marches alone, than when he treads in the 
Footſteps of Apollonius the Rhadian. Borrichius, 
in his Diſſertation upon the Poets, confeſſes that 
Flaceus has very often exalted Flights, that his 
Style is florid enough, though it has Uneven- 
neſſes ſometimes and ſeems a little rugged, » 
which undoubtedly he would have ſoftened and 
poliſhed had he lived ſome Time longer. Rapin . 


— 


reduces him to the loweſt Order of Poets; he 
is cold and flat, ſays he, affecting a Loftineſs of 


Expreſſion, but not having a Genius for it; 
his Poem is extremely mean, the Fable, the 
Contrivance, the Conduct, all is of a very gro- 
velling Character. PORE 
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DEcMus MAGNUS AUSONIUS, one 
of the moſt excellent Poets of the fourth 
Century, was a Native of Bourdeaux in France, 
and the Son of Fulius Auſonius, Phyſician to the 
Emperor Valentinian. He was born at Bazas, 
and ſettled at Bourdeaux ; his Wife's Name was 


Amilia onia, and was the Daughter of Cæci- 


lius Argicius Arboreus, who fled into Aguitain 
after a Proſcription, which had deprived him 
of all the Eftate he had in the Country. This 
Arboreus having fixed himſelf in the er ee 


Aque Tarbellorum, married an amiable Woman 


of little or no Fortune, whoſe Name was Ami- 


lia Corintbia Maura. From this Marriage pro- 


ceeded one Son and three Daughters; the Son 


was Emilius Magnus Arboreus, who taughtRhe- 
toric at Touloſe, and who took ſuch a particular 


Care of the Education of our Poet. One of the 
Daughters was married to Julius Auſonius, and 


brought him four Children, of whom our Au ſo- 
nius was the ſecond. He gives a minute De- 
ſcription of his Father's Vidtacd in his Parentalia, 
or Epicedion in Patrem; and if he reſembled the 
Picture which his Son has held up to the World 
of him, he was a Remnant of the Golden Age. 
Hx was educated with very particular Care, 
the whole Family intereſted themſelves in it, ei- 


ther becauſe his Parts were very promiſing, or 


UI O% UN becauſe | 


AUS$'ON'ITIUS.. 361 
| Becauſe the Scheme of his Nativity N 
ticated that he ſhould attain to great Honours. 


It ſeems Gecilius Argitius Arboreus, his Grand- 


father by the Mother's Side, underſtood Aſtro- 
logy, and had calculated this Nativity, but ne- 
ver diſcovered it to his Family. Many Years af- 


ter his Death his Daughter Abram ti found - 


it. Auſonius ele e us aa ARE Wü 4-2 
himſelf. 


2 2 celi Numeros & an $itdera, ke. 


oe ons. coal conſcious Stars our Lives can date, 


2227 in 
There all my future Fortunes didſi thou tract, 
And in thy Schemes the pleaſmg Secret pluce. 
But what the Grandfire with ſuch Care conceal” d, 
The curious Mother's prying Eye reveal d. | 


He adds, that Arboreus meeting from Time to 
Time with adverſe Fortune, and lamenting his 


Son, who died at thirty Years of Age, comforted | 


himſelf under his Afflictions, with the Expecta- 
tion of thoſe Dignities which the Stars "ny oy 
miſed to his Grandchild. 


Dicebas ſed te, &e. 
Pleas 4 with the Honour Fate for me 


defign'd, 


No longer thy own Griefs diftratt thy Mind, || 


Ev'n now thou ſmil ft among the Dead, to 

This full Accompliſhment of Fate 5 Decree : 
o ſee me thus adare thy pious Shade, 

A Dueftor, Prefett, and a Conſul 1 made. 3 
He ſuppoſes his Grandfather's Soul, even in the 
Abodes of the Bleſſed, was ſenſible of the Accom- 


'Vor, I 


W An of the Harofeo 1 and of the Be 


eaven's Aſpetts read the Book of Fute; 


98 
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Dignities which our Poet had obtained at the 
e Court. He is leſs orthodox in ano- 


ther Place, for he there ah ole whether gr 
T of us remains after Death, | 


E. nunc i ſove aliquid, &e. 


Und: now 7 a ner Death pe mob remains, . 
In thy a. eft Shade a fweet Remembrance reigns 4 
Or if thy Grave _ arther Proſpect give, 
Vet th 1985 Life will make thy Fame fil live. 


Hs made a ſurpriſing Proficiency in Learning, 
and at the Age of Thirty was appointed to teach 
Grammar in Baurdeaux. Some Time after he 
was promoted to the Office of Profeſſor of Rhe- 
toric. He acquired ſo great a Reputation in 
this Employ, that he was invited to the Impe- 
rial Court, to be the Preceptor. of Gratian, Son 
of the Emperor Valentinian. He made himſelf 
very agrecable both to his Pupil and to his Pupil's 
Father, and received from them ſuch Rewards 
and Dignities, as rendered him a very ſignal 
Example of Juvenal's Maxim, 


| K Fortuna volet, fes de Rhetore Conſul. 


= Fortune pleaſes, 
"A dN may become a Conſul. 


He was, in effect, raiſed to the Comulſhip by 
the Emperor Gratian, in the Year Three hun- 
-dred ſeventy-nine, after having gone through 
other confiderable Offices; for beſides the Dig- 
"Ou of Mrs with which he was $ honoured: 0 
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the Life of the Emperor Valentinian, he was 
created Præfect of the Prætorium in Italy and in 
Gaul, after the Death of that Prince. The 
Thanks which he gave to the Emperor Gratian 
for his Promotion to the Conſulſhip, is an ex- 
cellent Performance. The Time of his Death 
is not certainly known, but without queſtion 
he lived to a very great Age. He married a Wife 
of good Family, who di young); he had fome 
Children by her, and did not marry again, 
He was much eſteemed by the Emperor Theods- 
fius, and ſome believe that Monarch conferred 
on him the adam of a Patrician. They found 
this on a Letter which appears in moſt Editions, 
at the Beginning of Auſonius's Works. Nothing 
can be more courteous and obliging than that 
Letter. Some Critics judge it to be ſuppoſiti- 
tious, but they cannot deny that this Emperor 
very much eſteemed Auſoniuss Poems, and ex- 
horted him to publiſh them, for this appears 
by a Preface which is inconteſtably the Poet's 
own. ! 


CRITICS have exerciſed themſelves with 


inquiring, whether Auſonius was a profeſſed 
Chriſtian; Yoſfius, and fome others, pronounce 
him a Heathen Poet, and appeal to the Teſti- 


mony and the Epiſtles of Paulinus to him; and 


therefore conclude, that thoſe Chriſtian Com- 
poſitions uſually aſcribed to him muſt undoubt- 
edly have been the Work of another Perſon. 
Thoſe who conſult Paulinus's Works, find no- 
thing there to perſuade them that Auſonius pro- 


feſſed Paganiſm ; and ſince Paulinus no where 


uſes any preſſing Exhortation to him to be bap- 
tized, they conclude had already profeſſed 
s We = ak > 2 | the 


* 
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the Goſpel. They infer it yet more certainly 
from theſe expreſs Words which occur there. 


Mon reor hoc ſantto fie diſplicuiſſe Parenti, 425 
Mentis ut errorem credat, fic vivere Chriſto. 


T hope my Holy Tutor now will fnd © 
The Chriſtian Faith no Error of the Mind. 


So that the Reading of Paulinus's Works proves 

the very Reverſe of what Veſſius and ſome others 

have afferted ; it demonſtrates that Auſonius was 

a profeſſed Chriſtian. It is therefore without 

Foundation, that ſome would exclude from this 

Poet what appears in Praiſe of Chriſt, in his 

Collection of Verſes. Though we ſhould de- 

prive him of the Carmen Paſchale, and the ex- 
cellent Piece which begins with 2 


Omnipotens ſolo mentis mibi cognite cultu, 


as ſome Critics do, yet there would be enough 
left in his Works to confute thoſe who af- 
firm he was a Pagan. Baronius obſerves, that 
Auſonius was educated by two Nuns, who were 
his Aunts : this is a Proof that he was of a 
Chriſtian Family. Now Chriſtianity being 
upon the Throne in thoſe Times, and Pagan- 
iſm expoſed to Diſgrace and Perſecution, it. 
. ſeldom happened that a Chriſtian turned Pagan. 
Since then Auſanius was educated from his In- 
fancy in Chriſtianity, we ought to believe he 
profeſſed it all the Days of his Life; for nothin 

is more abſurd than the Thought of Ge/elinus, 
who ſays, that Claudian and Auſonius being pre- 
vailed ujon by the Authority and Eloquence of 


3 


the Pagen Symmachus, abjured the Chriſtian 
2 5 = ; Faith, 
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en and plunged themſelves again into Ido- 
atry. | { | 
HERE is an extreme e in the 
Works of Huſonius, either becauſe his Muſe was 
a little too inconſtant, or becauſe fome Pieces 
have been inſerted in his Poems, which he had 
but juſt ſketched, or becauſe ſome particular 
Reade obliged him to permit the Publication 
of ſome Verſes, which he had not Time to po- 
liſh. ' "Generally ſpeaking there is ſomething 
harſh in his Manner and in his Style, but it 
was rather the Defect of the Age, than of his 
Genius. They who are good Judges of Poetry, 
can eaſily ſee, that if he had lived in the Au- 
guftan Age, ſome of his Verſes would have 
equalled the beſt of that Time, fo much Deli- 
eacy and Genius appear in moſt of his Writings. 
He had certainly an elegant Mind, and a great 
Fund of Learning and er but he neg- 
lected to cultivate his Abilities, and often em- 
ployed himfelf upon frivolous Subjects. Many 
of his little Compoſitions were the Amuſements 
of his vacant Hours, written for the Uſe of his 
Grandchildren or of ſome particular Friends ; 
but he was ſo vain and careleſs, that ſcarce any 
Thing finiſhed came out of his Hands. His 
Epigrams are many of them Tranſlations of the 
Greek, and have but little Spirit or Elegance; 
his Love-Verſes made upon Biſſala, a fair Ger- 
man Slave whom he ſet at liberty, are imperfect. 
He wrote Verſes upon the ſeven wiſe Men; 
upon the principal Cities of the Roman Empire 
upon the Contents of Homer's Iliad, and Odyſſey. 
He has left Epiſtles and other Miſcellaneous 
Works; But his moſt celebrated Piece, in the 
835 R 3 Opinion 
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Opinion of Scaliger, is his Poem upon the Me- 
ſelle; this, he ſays, was ſo elaborate a Work, 
that had Auſonius written nothing elſe, it would 
haye been ſufficient to have procured him the 
Character of a great Poet, there being in it a 
great deal of Art, Method, fine Language, Ge- 
nius, Candor, and Acuteneſs. | 18 

AUSONIUS, notwithſtanding his Profeſhon 
of Chriſtianity, is juſtly condemned as a laſci- 
vious, indelicice Writes. Some Epigrams, ſays 
Scaliger the Father, are ſo deteſtably 'obſcene, 
that they deſerve neither Writer nor Reader, and 
inſtead of the Spunge, they ſeem to merit no 
other Purification than that of the Flames. I 
wonder he ſays nothing againſt the Obſcenities 
of the Conte Nuptialis, written in the Decline of 
Life, which have principally excited the Indig- 
nation of ſeveral other Authors. Mr. Baill | 
obſerves juſtly, It were, ſays he, to be wiſhed, 
that ter had expunged that abominable 
Cento, a wicked Piece of Patchwork, which he 
fabricated out of ſeveral half Verſes of Virgil * 
Subjects purely amorous. It is with much J - 
tice that the Univerſity of Paris complained forty 

Years ago of the ſiniſter Malignity of this Poets 
in making Virgil ſpeak in ſo very lewd a man- 


ner, who, of all the Poets of Antiquity, was 


moſt celebrated for his Chaſtity. Father Briet, 
a Jeſuit, has carried his Zeal yet further, when 
he repreſents this Action of Auſonius to us as an 
Outrage highly penal, declaring it to be as great 
a Piece of impudent Afſurance, as of ſcanda- 
lous Obſcenity, to make ſuch a Miſapplication, 

and that there was ſomething Diabolical rather 
than Human, in that pernicious Art of pervert- 

| "Nt ing 
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ing Things, and changing Good into Bad, to 
ay Snares for the Innocence and Integrity of 
outh. Theſe Reflections juſtly ariſe from con- 
ſideringthe Turpitude and Infection of this Com- 
poſition, and Auſonius ſeems to take Shame to 
himſelf, and confeſs as much; for after he had 
deſcribed the Wedding-Feaſt, the Proceſſion of 
the Bride and Bride-groom, the Wedding-Pre- 
ſents; the Compliments of the Company, and 
having modeſtly enough repreſented the firſt Diſ- 
courſe of the married Couple, he ſtops, and ad- 
vertiſes the Readers, that what he had toſay more, 
not being covered with a Veil, it was theirPart 
to decline going any farther; 153 
Thus Ar, ays he, I have veiled the Nuptial- 
«* Myſtery with many Words and long Defcrip+ 
s tions for an Entertainment to modeſt Ears 
* butbecauſethe matrimonial Solemnity requires 
© ſome indelicate Mirth, and Cuſtom has autho- 
© rized thoſe looſe Deſcriptions, the remaining 
Secrets of the Chamber and Bed will be given 
£ you by the ſame Author, who muſtbluſh again 
© and again for impoſing upon Virgil's Words 
* ſo libidinous a Meaning. You that pleaſe may 
© ſtop here, and leave the reſt to thoſe who are 
© more curious.” * br 
AUSONIUS compoſed this Nuptial-Piece 
of Patchwork at the Inſtance of the Emperor 
Valentinian, who had treated the ſame Subject 
in the ſame ludicrous Manner. He excuſes him- 
ſelf by obſerving, that a Prince cannot expreſs 
any ſort of Command more abſolute than that 
of a Requeſt ;' he found himſelf much perplexed, 
for in writing a wicked Poem, he expoſed him- 
ſelf to the Accuſation of groſly ſacrificing” his 
| "MW Reputation 


had himſelf treated the ſame 


> 
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Reputation to Flattery, and by writing a better 
Poem than that of the Emperor, he was like 


to be condemned for his Inſolence, in havi 


the Aſſurance to be more witty than his Maſ- 
ter. But to do the Poet all the Juſtice which 
the Delicacy of his Wit and Pen deſerves, let 
us hear his own Words in his Preface to that 
Piece. I am aſhamed to have diſgraced the 
© Dignity of Virgil's Poetry on ſo jocular a Sub- 
© ject; but what could I do? I was commanded 
© to do it; and which is the moſt abſolute 


© ſort of Command, I was deſired to do it by 


© him, who could have commanded it, even by 

© his Sacred Imperial Majeſty Valentinian, a 

Prince, in my Judgment, truly learned, who 
$ubje& in the 

© ſame Manner in very apt and witty Poetr 

© Deſiring therefore to try how far he ſhould 


& excel in this our Trial of Skill, he command- 
ed me to undertake the Work. You will 


readily imagine I had a very nice Taſk; I 
was neither willing to excel nor be excelled ; 
if I fell ſhort, it would look in the Judg- 
ment of others like Flattery ; if I outdid, it 
would ſeem Infolence. I undertook it there- 
© fore with an Appearance of Unwillingneſs, 
* and by a happy Courſe I kept in favour as 
© an Equal, and offended not as a Superior.“ 
If it be true, that the Cento Nuptialis of the 
Emperor Valentinian was not inferior to that 
of Auſenius, it muſt be ſaid that this Monarch 
was not unſkilled in oy ; and beſides, as he 
was grave, and of excmplary Chaſtity, it ma 
ſerve, in ſome Meaſure, to juſtify the Condudt 
of this Poet, 5 | | 
| 1-52 6 Treg 
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TAE Cenſors of Poetry have judged with 
Tenderneſs upon the Writings of Auſonins ; they 
ſay, he is every where ſo replete with Wit and 
Smartneſs, that he never ſuffers his Reader to 


ſlumber. Brodæus cannot imagine his Style ta 


be ſo inelegant and unpoliſhed as thoſe do, who, 


by Way of Reproach, call him Ferreum Scrip- 


forem, a Writer hard as Iron. He was the moſt 
learned, if we believe Scaliger, of all the Poets, 
from Domitian down to that Time; he was 
poſſeſſed of a great and acute Genius, but his 
Style is ſomewhat harſh ; he is far from bole 
regular and uniform ; he has written on ſeve 
Subjects, but not always with the ſame Succeſs, 
and therefore we are not to judge of him from 


. what he hath done, but what he could have 


done. He wiſhes that he had never written any 
of his Epigrams, not one of them is finiſhed as 
it ought to be, ſome are impertinent, cold and 
frivolous ; when he tranſlated from the Greek, he 
never regarded to carry the 1 gon Beauty into 
the Latin; he was very careleſs and negligent, 
and therefore it is that we find many of his 
Jambics, which at the Beginning ſeem pure and 
ere in the Conchetion prove flat and fæ- 
culent. | "il 1730 
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THOUGH the Place of his Birth be uncer- 
_» tain, yet Claudius Claudianus is commonly 
ſaid to have been born at Alexandria in Egypt, 
about the Beginning of the Reign of Valentinian 
the Firſt, of the vulgar Era Three hundred 
ſixty-five. He finiſhed his Studies at Alexandria, 
» famous School in that Age, and as renowned 
is Athens for the Education of Youth ; his 
Knowledge of the Greet Tongue was fo perfect, 
that he hazarded his firſt poetical Attempts in 
that Language. About thirty Years old he came 
to Rome, and publiſhed his firſt Poem, as he 
. confeſſes to Prebinus the Conſul, who was his 
Friend and Patron, V 


ERomanos bibimus primum, te Conſule, Fontet. 
His elegant Compoſitions and polite Learning 
ſoon admitted him into the beſt Company 
among Men of Taſte and Merit, particularly 
into Favour and Eſteem of Stilico, a noble 
Goth, who had the whole Adminiſtration of Af- 
fairs under the Emperor Honorius. This Prime 
Minifter diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his Valour and 
Conduct under ga, who heaped Honours 
upon him, made him General of his Forces, mar- 
ried him to his Niece Serena, and * aq 

Death- 
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| C LILIU DIA N. 371 
Death-bed recommended to him the Care of 

the Empire, conſtituting him the Guardian f | 

his Children. Supported by this extraordinary a 

Power, and the great Intereſt he had in Honorius, | 

to whom he had married his Daughter Maria, he 

| began to raiſe Schemes of ſettling the Empire in 

his own Family; but his Ambition proved fatal, 

his Treaſon was diſcovered, for which he and 

his Son Eucherius deſervedly ſuffered Death. The 

Ruin of Stilica fell heavily upon Claudian; for 

Hadrian, who was the ſucceeding Favourite, a 

Captain of the Guards who had detected the 

Conſpiracy, perſecuted our Poet as a Dependant 

upon Stilico, and reſolved to ruin him both in 

Perſon and Fortune., Claudian complains of the 

barbarous and unjuſt Uſage he had received from 

this Miniſter, he expoſtulates with him by Let» 

ter, but finding no Redreſe, and reduced to the 2 

loweſt Fortune, and unſupported by his Friends, | 

who were either baniſhed or put to Death, he 

obſerved no Temper, but gave a looſe to his 

Reſentment, and ſeverely handled the Favourite 

in Lampoons and bitter Invectives. 


T no he ſuffered by the unforgiving Spirit of 
Hadrian, yet we find by his Writings, that the 
Compliments and Panegyrics he beſtowed upon 
the Conſulſhip of Honorius, were not thrown 
away or unrewarded; for he enjoyed many Em- 
ployments Civil and Military, but of what Na- 
ture or Value cannot be diſcovered. But he was 
eminently diſtinguiſhed by a ſingular Honour he 
received from p je le and Honorius, and the 
general Vote of the Senate, who erected to him 
' a Statue of Braſs in Trajan's Forum, with the 


following Inſcription. 
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372 Lives of the Roman Pozrs, 5 
FO CLAUDIUs CLAUDIANUs, Tribune and 
Notary, and among other great Dualifications, 
the moſt excellent of Poets; though his own Works 
are ſufficient to make his Name immortal, yet as 
a Teſtimony of their Approbation, the moſi learned 
and moſt happy Emperors Arcadius and Honorius, 
at the gue of the Senate, have ordered this Statue 
to be erected, and placed in the Forum of Trajan. 


This Epigram was inſcribed below. 


Rome and the Cæſars here his Statue raiſe, ; 
Who V irgil's Genius join d to Homer's Lays. 


_ CLAUDTIAN married a Lady of great Diſ- 
tinction and Fortune in Libya, by the Intereſt of 
the Princeſs Serena. The Time of his Death is 
uncertain, nor can we meet with any other Par- 
ticulars of his Life. | | | 

T n1s Poet valued himſelf, and laid the Foun- 
dation of his Character upon his Poem of the 
Rape of PROSERPINE, a curious Subject, and a 


celebrated Story in the Heathen Mythology, and 
| capable of the higheſt Embelliſhments, though 


it is ſuppoſed not to be a finiſhed Piece. He 
addreſſes it to his Friend Florentinus, à Perſon 
of Learning and Diſtinction, and confeſſes it 
coſt him much Time and Labour, and that he 
did not undertake ſo arduous a Taſk, before he 
had tried the Strength of his Muſe upon lower 
and leſs important Subjects. The reſt of his lite- 


rary Productions conſiſt of Panegyrics or Invec- 


tives, with ſome Epiſtles and Epigrams. Some 


little Poems upon Sacred Subjects, which thro 


Miſtake have been aſcribed to Claudian, and fo 
have made him thought a Chriſtian, were written 
by Claudius Mamercus, a Chriſtian Poet of Vien 
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in Gaul. Several { ritics are of Opinion that 


his Invectives are the moſt perfect of all his 
Writings, and that he has diſcovered in them 
all a ſuperigr Talent for Satire. Thoſe againſt 
Eutropius and Rufinus have ſo many Admurers, 


that it is hard to ſay, which of the two deſerves. 


„ f LES 
AFTER. the Death of Theodo/ius, this Rufi- 


nus, out of Envy at. ſeeing. Stilico above him, 


formed treacherous Deſigns upon the Empire. 
He practiſed e ee, the Huns, the Goths, 
and the 4lans, and endeayoured to make himſelf 
Sovereign, or at leaſt independent on his Maſ- 
ters and his Enemies. This Treaſon coſt him 
his Life. The long Proſperity of this great 
Man, e to believe, as Epicurus 
did, that all Things were made by Chance, an 

that the Gods did not concern themſelves with 
the Government of the World; but the exem- 
plary Puniſhment of Rufinus removed his Diffi- 
culties, and cleared up to him the juſt Admi- 
niſtration of the Divine Providence. His Sen- 


timents upon this Occaſion are ſublime and ſo- 


lemn. 


- Sepe mibi dubiam traxit ſententia mentem, 
Curarent Superi terras, an nullus ineſſet 
Rettor, & incerto fluerent mortalia _ 
Nam cum diſpoſiti queſiſſem fæuera Mundi, 

3 maris fines annique meatus, 
Et lucis noctiſgue vices, tunc omnia rebar 
2 firmata. Dei, qui lege moveri 
Sidera, qui fruges diverſa tempore naſci, 
Qui variam Phœben aliens juſſerat igne 
Compleri, ſolemgue ſuo : porrexerit undis 
' Cittora, tellurem medio libraverit axe, 
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- Hurl'd 151 the vaſt Abyſs of Emptineſi, 
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Sed cum Res hominum tanti caligine wolvi af 
i: Adſdicerem, letoſque diu florere nocentes 2158 : ; 
| Vexarique pios, rurſus labefatta cadebat 
| Relligio ;, cauſægque viam non ſponte n 
Alterius, vacuo que currere ſemina motu © 


3 magnumęue novas per inane fi "OY 


ortund non arte regi, que numina ſenſu ; 

© Ambiguo vel nulla putat, vel neſcia uri. 

 Abftulit hunc tandem Rufim pang tumultum, 

Abſoluitque Deos. Fam non is culmina rerum 

ile creviſſe guter; tulluntur in altum 1 

Ut lapfu graviore ruant. 
Oft has my Mind with anxious Doubts hs 7, 
Whether tht Care Y Fleaven extends to Earth, 4 
Or mortal Things EI on Chance alone. 0 
For when the fair Creation I ſurvey d, 
In beauteous Order rang d : he Sea confin' 4 


Hitbin its Bounds, and its proud Waves reſtrain 4 
De Year revolving in its conſtant Courſe, . 


And the Vieiſfitude of Day and Night; 


1 


And awn'd the active Riller of the Mord. 
That God, whoſe all-informing Hand direfts * 
The rapid Motion of the Whirling Spheres, 
Who rules the Seaſons of the varied Year ; 
Who fills the Moon's bright Orb with borrow 'dLight, 
And bids the Sun with native Luſtre ſhine. © 


* 


Il ho on the Ocean's Brink extends the $ bores, 280 


And on its Axis balances the Earth. _— 

But when the gloomy Scene of Man I view'd, 

The Bad frium hant, and the Good gd, % 
Religion in a Moment loft its Hold, 
My Heart inclin'd to 115 Philoſophy, 

Which tells us, that diſcordant Seeds of Things 
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Produc d by Chance, not Art, this fair Variety; 
Which wou dd perſuade there are no Gods in Heaven, 


Or Gods regardleſs 4 the human Race. 

At length Rufinus' Puniſhment has clear'd 

My anxious Doubtings, and abſolv'd the Gods. 
No longer I complain, that proſp rous Vice 

Is rais'd on high; the Wicked are exalted 52 
Only to fall with greater Ruin down. 


Tux Judges of Claudian are divided in their 
Opinions concerning him; ſome think his Style 
too florid, and are offended with the flowing Eaſe 
and Harmony of his Numbers, which, they ſay, 


want both Variety and Strength to ſupport the 
Dignity of the Expreſſion. Others admiring the 


charming Eaſe and Fluency of his Numbers, 
with the Spirit and Vivacity of his Style, wiſh 


he had been happier, or more judicious in the 


Choice of his Subjects. Claudian, ſays Crinitus, 
ſſeſſed an excellent Genius, well adapted to 
Poetry; he is happy in his Flights, and takes 
ſuch a wonderful Delight in the Variety of Fi- 
ures and Sentences, that Nature ſeems to have 
Ich ned him for a Poet. Though he did not 
ſelect the nobleſt Subjects, yet, 1 45 was wants 
ing in them, he ſupplied by his Wit. He had a 
ſolid Judgment, his Style was pure, eaſy, and 


natural; he had a great deal of Genius without 


the leaſt Affectation. He is worthy of the higheſt 
Commendation, and though his Wit and Elo- 
quence happened to fall in a vicious and degene- 
rate Age, yet ſince the Reign of Augiſtus, no Man 
hath ſurpaſſed beyond him, either in Purity of 


Style, or Loftineſs of Expreſſion. The Verſes of 
Claudian, ſays Borrichius, are read at this Day | 


with great Veneration, in re ſpect to his profound 
N ene Genius; 
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4376 Lives of the Roman Po rs. | 
Genius; his Style is chaſte, grave, and ſublime, _ | 
nnd yet, which is a Thing to be admired, eaſy and p 
natural, interwoven with moral and political In- 3 
ſtruction, but he is too full of the Sallies of Youth, | 
and his Style is ſometimes a little inflated. -. 
IT is obſerved by Rapin, that the common Un- : 
dertakers of Panegyrics, who have not Stren 
of Mind ſufficient to form a Deſign, let looſe the | 
Reins of their Fancy, and after they have piled a 1 
Heap of groſs and fulſome Praiſes one upon ano- | 
ther, without Order and Connexion, they ſtamp 
it with the ſplendid Name of Panegyric. It is 
thus, i he, that Claudian has praiſed the Em- 
peror Honorius, and the Conſuls Probinus, Olyo- 
N rius, Stilico, and the other illuſtrious Perſons ß 
4 bis Time. Throughout all his Panegyrics reigns 5 
an Air of Juvenility, that has nothing ſolid, tho? ; 
there appears ſome Wit. He flags in thelnven- . 
58 tion, amd tho? at his firſt ſetting out he ſeems to 
; de full of Fire and very briſk, yet all on a ſudden 5 
be ſtops like a Man labouring under an Aſthma, 
and his Concluſion is never anſwerable to his 
Beginning; yet, ſays Gyraldus, there are ſome | 
Flowers in him, of which, if a wiſe Man had the | 
Gathering, he would turn to wonderful Adyan- 
tage. yuh 


© Bet Epitions of CLAUDIAN. 
__ Interpretatione & Notis illuſtravit, ad uſum Sereniſs. 
| = | -  Delphini, Gulzel. Pyrrho. Pari/. 1677. 4to. 51. 5:5, 
N | + Notis Variorum & Nic. Hein/ii, Anf. 1665. 8vo, 
- | 10s. 64. Notis Nic, Heinſſi. 9 55 
Claudian, Typis Elzewir. L. Bat. 1650. 12mo. 55. 
x Claudian, Geſner, 2 vols. 8vo. A moſt excellent Edi- 
tion, Lipſ. 1758. 10s. 6d. | 
+ Claudian, Burmanni, 4to. Amſt. 1760. 1]. 1s. 
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